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Or the nineteen diplomatic representatives ac- 
credited by Great Britain to the government of 
this republic during its century of existence, the 
most conspicuous for a time was Sackville West. 
T'wo years ago his name was rung by every news- 
paper and telegraph throughout the land, and 
to-day few Americans would fail to identify it as 
that of the official whom President Cleveland 
summarily and justly sent back to his native 
shores. By no means is he the most eminent 
on the list of these English Envoys, his great 
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THE UNITED STATES. 
notoriety being solely due to the prodigious agen- 
cies existing at this late day for spreading fame, 
of whatsoever accidental basis. Besides him, there 
were two others of them given ‘the sack” by 
American Presidents, but, owing to lapse of 
time, their names are less vividly remembered. 
Yet four of the immediate predecessors of Sack- 
ville West, from having been more or less mixed 
up with the politics of the country, are still re- 
called by many citizens, since, during their resi- 
dence at Washington, their names were familiar 
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130 BRITISH MINISTERS TO 
in all households throughout the Union, thanks 
to the newspapers, viz., Bulwer, Crampton, Ly- 
ons, Thornton. These four are indeed pre-emi- 
nent over all for the part they took in American 
affairs. Sir Henry Bulwer, on account of his 
literary reputation and co-operation in the cele- 
brated ** Clayton - Bulwer” Treaty; Sir John 
Crampton, for his motived dismissal ; Lord Ly- 
ons, for his intermixing with the secession of the 
South ; and Sir Edward Thornton, for his im- 
portant negotiations with the Administration of 
General Grant. 

Diplomacy and arms, cunning and force, have 
in all ages been the chief supports of govern- 
ments, constitutional and otherwise. In her con- 
quering career, England, in particular, relied on 
them for their full worth, and so, practice mak- 
ing perfect, her trained corps of armies and 
diplomatists generally distinguished themselves, 
Sometimes arms won for her, sometimes diplo- 
macy alone. In her struggle with Napoleon 
Bonaparte diplomats did more for her than sol- 
diers, just as they did so recently as 1877, when 
they turned back the Russian army right under 
the walls of Constantinople. And to-day, as in 
the past, the English diplomatic corps is one of 
the little island’s cherished institutions, un- 
equaled in any other country. Under cover of 
sincerer honesty, greater fairness and 
the 


stricter 


dignity, the game it plays in wide, wide 
world more in 
ness than any of the but 


practice induiged in by the various corps serving 


is “‘ devilish long-headed- 


sly ” 
intenser shorter-cut 
the Continental monarchies. 

Men of ability, rank and wealth, noblemen and 
commoners, are its chosen representatives. The 
rest of Europe follows the example of England, 
in this respect, so far as do so. The 
United States were wisely enjoined by their 
founders to employ diplomatists ; and they have 
done so to great advantage. The oft-changed 
American diplomats, without titles or 
wealth, have fairly and appropriately represented 
the republic, though only moderately remuner- 
ated in comparison with the salaries given to 
those of other nations; the smaller pay was fit- 
ting, and so will remain as long as rates are paid 
sufficient to secure proper official requisites. The 
weak cry occasionally set up against an American 
diplomatic corps is merely demagogic, for pre- 
cisely on account of the age’s advancements are 
diplomatic agents a necessity for every great 
power in all the great capitals, first, because of 
the likelihood of their need, and, secondly, for 
the official of civilized comity. 
American diplomacy has, on the whole, been re- 
markably successful and highly creditable to the 
republic in Europe, where the general good sense 
has never expected it to put on the airs and wear 
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noble 


maintenance 


THE UNITED STATES. 
the feathers of nobility, and where the plainer, 
less splurging the American representative is, the 
greater his merit is perceived, his weight acknow}- 
edged. Amidst a profusion of gold lace and dia- 
monds, even a black coat and a yellow waistcoat 
may well afford such a relief to the eye as to 
be accepted in the light of a charming novelty. 
There are four recognized grades of diplomatic 
representatives, viz., Ambassadors, Envoys Extra- 
ordinary and Ministers Plenipotentiary, Ministers 
Resident, and Chargés d’Affaires. Ambassadors 
rank first, because they are deputed to represent 
the sovereignty of the monarch or state, and are, 
therefore, accorded unique privileges, such as 
claiming of right an audience from the monarch 
for personal, verbal relations of business, as well 
as precedence at court ceremonies, The other 
three grades, though accredited to sovereigns, 
are denied such high rights, and are accorded 
like favors strictly as favors, and, of course, in 
proportion to their respective ranking. England 
has never accredited Ambassadors to the United 
States, but she does accredit them to European 
powers. As republican sovereignty is as well 
established and recognized as monarchical, there 
is no valid reason why the United States should 
not send out Ambassadors to receive abroad the 
highest privileges, as these might be useful in 
certain important contingencies. In their dip- 
lomatic extending over just one 
hundred years, England and the United States 
have only sent to each other Envoy Ministers ; 
but those sent from this side of the water have 


intercourse, 


greatly surpassed those received in ability and 


fame. Several Presidents were Ministers to Lon- 


don. 

It was only two years and a half after the start- 
ing of the United States Government that the 
defeated old English King, George III., entered 
upon regular diplomatic relations with it. The 
other powers had hastened to send over their rep- 
resentatives ; England, alone, held back in show- 
ing her official friendship toward the young re- 
public that had wrested itself by force of arms 
from the tyranny of the royal crown. Doubtless 
allowance is to be made for the very naturally sore 
feeling of the English, fresh from bloody defeat, 
disappointed, humiliated, and keenly jealous of 
the emancipated upstart’s future. Truly, the 
freed Colonists were all pure-blooded Englishmen, 
but then the new United States afforded no hos- 
pitable atmosphere or soil for Englishmen of roy- 
alist persuasions and ways. The new government 
was modestly installed at New York, the very spot 
where the struggle had been most fiercely waged, 
and, moreover, its chief was the very man who 
from first to last had been instrumental in getting 
rid of the royal armies, who had established and 


was actually running it. Under the circum- 
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stances, English delay in sending over a diplo- 
matic representative was easily accounted for; 
and, indeed, the hope was entertained at London 
in good Tory circles, from day to day, that the 
new concern would speedily fall to pieces amidst 
a stalwart outburst of loyalty to the crown. How- 
ever, the hesitation at last came to an end, and 
the Hon. George Hammond was gazetted to be 
the first “Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of His Britannic Majesty” to the 
United States. Diplomatically, it was the crown- 
ing of the new edifice. This gentleman presented 
his credentials to General Washington in October, 
1791, and his residence lasted nearly four years, 
or up to August, 1795, when he took his leave, 
Washington being 
still President. 
Phineas Bond was 
the first Secretary of 
Legation, and, on 
the retirement of the 
Envoy,acted as 
Chargé d’Affaires. 
The first English 
Minister came over 
in a stately way, on 
a war-vessel of the 
royal navy, and his 
mission was alto- 
gether of an unusu- 
ally formal style. 
IIe proved to be a 
persona grata, both 
to General Washing- 
ton and Secretary 
Jefferson, quite un- 
like the 'rench Min- 
ister, who was so un- 
satisfactory that he 
had to be sent home. 
Personally the new 
English Minister 
was accounted an 
amiable gentleman, who displayed great zeal in 
carrying out the strict, formal instructions given 
him by the home government to maintain an 
indifferent, expectant attitude, in view of possible 
contingencies. His position was a strained one, 
therefore, during the entire time of his sojourn 
in New York, and it was probably with no 
heart-repining that he finally sailed away from 
American shores on another royal war-vessel. 
At that early day, in view of all the circum- 
stances, he was looked upon as a very important 
personage, from the mere fact of representing 
the so lately abhorred and warring royalty of the 
old country. There was then no regular mail 
communication with Europe, and the difficulty of 
sending missives across the ocean often gave rise 
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to queer resorts, and thus it was that the Pope of 
Rome availed himself of this first English Minis- 
ter’s dispatching to convey to a member of the 
distinguished Carroll family, in Maryland, a high 
appointment over the Catholic Church at Balti- 
more. 

The Hon. Robert Liston, accredited in 1796, 
was the second English Minister, and he served 
as such at New York during the remainder of 
Washington’s and the whole of the elder Adams’s 
administrations. Under the latter’s term the 
English Envoy had a smoother time, the hostile 
feeling between the two countries having some- 
what abated, and the official relations being less 
constrained. During the better portion of Jeffer- 
son’s first term the 
English Legation, 
then removed to 
Washington city, 
was conducted by 
the secretaries left 
in charge ; but there 
were, however, dur- 
ing his Presidency, 
two regularly ac- 
credited Envoys, to 
wit, Ifon. Anthony 
Merry, from 1803 to 
1806, and _ Hon. 
David M. Erskine, 
from 1806 to 1809. 
On October 3d, 1809, 
Minister Francis 
James Jackson pre- 
sented his creden- 
tials from the Court 
of St. James to 
President Madison, 
but his residence was 
a brief one. He gave 
offense to Mr. Madi- 
son, who requested 
his recall, and, in 
the meantime, dismissed him by sending him his 
passports on November 11th, 1809. Thus was al- 
lotted to him a briefer residence in the land 
than either his predecessors: or successors enjoyed. 
From 1809 to 1811 the legation was left in charge, 
according to the custom, after a dismissal, of al- 
lowing a more or less extended period for national 
pouting. The Hon. Augustus John Foster was the 
next Envoy accredited to President Madison. His 
particular record, as it stands in the State Depart- 
ment at Washington, will bear quoting: ‘ Pre- 
sented credentials, July 2d,1811. Services termi- 
nated, June 21st, 1812, by the declaration of war 
against Great Britain.” The war entirely shut up 
the English Legation, and for a time, indeed, shut 
up the entire government at Washington. The 
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President left, and his wife barely escaped capture 
by the redcoats as she was hurrying away with her 
family silverware. Toa humorous local musician, 
who composed a song on her hasty departure, she 
said she liked his tune better than his words, 
which were, *‘Run, Dolly, run, for the British 
are after you!” Diplomatic relations between 
the two countries were resumed on February 22d, 
1815, bya Chargé d’Affaires, and in 1816 the Right 
Hon. Charles Bagot was accredited as Minister, 
and fully reopened the legation for social enter- 
tainments. He took leave of President Monroe 


and left Washington in the Spring of 1819, after 
placing a secretary in charge. 


LORD NAPICR. 
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UNITED STATES. 

The most eminent of all the English diploma- 
tists sent to Washington presented his credentials 
to President Monroe on October 16th, 1820. This 
Minister was Sir Stratford Canning, who, subse- 
quently, as Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, was sent 
Ambassador to Turkey and long played such an 
important part at Constantinople, especially dur- 
ing the Crimean War. His diplomatic skill and 
imperious character made him the real master of 
the Turkish Empire, and he swayed the Sultan, 
at will, to the side and interests of England. 
Ilis superior talents completely annulled Russian 
influence on the Bosphorus, and the Czar Nicho- 
las feared no man more than him. The declara- 
tion of the Crimean War 
was largely due to his 
individual efforts in 
thwarting every attempt 
made by Russia to grasp 
the Sultan’s domain, 
until at last the Czar, 
balked and humiliated 
by this single English- 
man, resorted to arms 
end forced England and 
I'rance to declare the 
war of 1854. This was 
precisely what Lord 
Stratford had long 
worked for, and during 
that war his word was 
law at Constantinople, 
"or years after its closo 
he remained supreme 
there, witil old age com- 
pelled his return home, 
when he sat for a short 
time in the House of 
Lords. Before his death 
he published an inter- 
esting volume of dip- 
lomatic reminiscences. 
In diplomacy he was the 
real successor of T'alley- 
rand and Metternich, 
original and_ brilliant. 
It was as a young, 
though not inexperienc- 
ed, diplomat that Sir 
Stratford came to Wash- 
ington, and he was the 
first English Minister to 
euter cordially into the 
new American life and 
eociety, to express ad- 
miration for what ho 
caw in the New World, 
vnd to form warm, per- 
conal friendships with 
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the eminent men of the day. Sir Stratford Can- 
ning was a very assiduous attendant at the White 
House, mixed freely in all social festivities, at- 
tended the debates at the Capitol, rode, fished 
and hunted in the sparsely settled country around 
Washington, and, altogether, was extremely pop- 
ular. In his hands the legation became the most 
fashionable resort for society at the capital, fre- 
quented also by many of the nation’s celebrities, 
fond of good wines, liquors, dinners and witty 
discourse. Sir Stratford was hail-fellow-well-met 
with all of them, a familiar figure in their com- 
pany on Pennsylvania Avenue, which was then 
exceedingly primitive, as were nearly all the streets 
and buildings of the city, according to his de- 
scription as well as that put on record by other 
veracious witnesses. Wise and liberal, he was one 
of the few of his countrymen at that early day to 
appreciate the United States, to foresee its growth 
and grandeur. Throughout his career, after tak- 
ing leave of this country in 1823, he spoke of his 
residence in it as having been very pleasant, and 
delighted to recall its incidents and acquaintance- 
ships to Americans, to whom he showed great 
friendliness wherever he met them. 

The royal government was represented at 
Washington from 1825 to 1835 by the Right 
Hon. Charles Richard Vaughan, and from 1836 
to 1844 by Minister Henry Stephen Fox, who 
was the medium of announcement to the United 
States Government of the accession of Queen Vic- 
toria to the throne. Before Minister Fox’s term 
ended the Right Hon. Lord Ashburton was sent 
over, in 1842, on a special mission to settle the 
disputed boundary between American and Brit- 
ish territories by defining the northeastern limits 
of the State of Maine. The United States Gov- 
ernment gained the points for which it had been 
contending. The treaty then made was officially 
designated the ‘‘ Treaty of Washington,” but in 
England it was popularly called the ‘‘ Ashburton 
Capitulation,” and in the United States fault was 
also found with ‘it for conceding too much to 
England, though historians have since pronounced 
it as good a settlement as could have been made 
at that time. 

During the important period of the war be- 
tween the United States and Mexico the Right 
Hon. Richard Packenham was England’s Minis- 
ter at Washington, from 1844 to 1847. It was 
an exciting period, when rumors of European 
interference in the struggle abounded, especially 
of English interference, and accordingly he was 
instructed to declare to the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Buchanan, that her majesty’s government 
entertained no such idea. This declaration was 
regarded as quite in accord with the celebrated 
**Monroe Doctrine,” and the Minister through 
whom it was communicated received no little 


SIR JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE, ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND 
MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY, 


benefit of popularity in consequence. Upon his 
retirement the legation passed into the hands 
of the Right Hon. Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, 
who was accredited as Minister in 1849, shortly 
after the ‘Taylor - Fillmore Administration was 
ushered in. This Minister’s name was itself a 
passport to fame among Americans, who were 
so familiar with the popular novels of a member 
of his family, Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, and 
moreover he himself was an author of considera- 
ble repute. His name became still more familiar 
to the American public through his signing the 
celebrated “ Clayton-Bulwer” Treaty. He was, 
therefore, unusually popular in all social and po- 
litical circles at Washington, where he resided 
nearly two years, or up to August 12th, 1851. 
Sir John Fiennes Twisleton Crampton was ac- 
credited Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plen- 
ipotentiary on February 14th, 1852. He had for 
several years acted as Secretary of Legation at 
Washington prior to this promotion, and had so- 
cially given entire satisfaction ; but his mission 
was destined to end in an unpardonable blunder, 
one of a kind into which the illimitable freedom 
abounding under American institutions is spe- 
cially calculated to lead foreign diplomats. Over 
and over again have they thus been led into mak- 
ing false steps at Washington, opportunity for the 
like of which would not even have been discovered 
under the severe restraint and diplomatic disci- 
pline of European countries. From the first 
French Minister, Genet, in Washington’s time, to 
the Russian Minister, Catacazky, in Grant’s time, 
the list of blunderers is long, and it contains sev- 
eral notable English examples. Sir John Cramp- 
ton, in a word, indulged too freely, so to say, in 
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the freedom of the country, and apparently seemed 
to take up the idea that it had no laws worth 
It fell to the lot of the patriotic and 
able veteran, Secretary Marcy, to teach 
The Minister’s grave offense was that 


observing. 
him the 
contrary. 
he had sanctioned the surreptitious enrollment 
of recruits on American soil to go to the Crimean 
War and fight against the Emperor of Russia, 
who was the very ** good friend ” of this repub- 
lic. 
Marcy wrote him a sharp note pointing out its 
attack on the sovereignty of the United States, 
and ordered him to go away, the only punish- 
ment that could be inflicted upon him. The State 
Department discontinued diplomatic intercourse 
with him on May 28th, 1856, and sent him his 
passports on that day. Laws there were, and they 
were to be enforced ; and so the vigorous old Sec- 


Once informed of this proceeding, Secretary 


retary “ put hand to them ” 
meddling Minister to take his passports and leave 
Washington without further ceremony. It 
be mentioned that this sending of 


by forcing the inter- 


mit) 
passports to 
a départing diplomat is an old-time custom 
hanfed down from the days when it was 

necessary for diplomats to carry about an au- 
thorized version of their exterritorial sacredness ; 
it was merely a matter of form in the case here 
given, just as it is still a formality cherished in 
the present electric-steam era. The legation re- 
until the 


suchanan’s Administration, when the home goy- 


mained vacated incoming of President 
ernment, having got through with its usual pout- 
ing, accredited Lord Napier as its Minister at 
Washington. He presented his credentials on 
March 16th, 1857, and after a short and unevent- 
ful sojourn took his leave on April 11th, 1859, not 
having found the American capital congenial to 
his taste 
engendere: by the outrageous doings of his pred- 
The English 
riously a complainant over what it regards as 
of English representatives 


in view of the restraint and animosity 


ecessor. Foreign Office is noto- 
‘repeated snubbings ” 
by the United State 

eonstruing the American 
proved by the fact that no English Ministry has 
retaliated at any time by giving passports to an 
American Minister and sending him out of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Two years before Minister Crampton’s dismissal 
(after which England appointed him Minister to 
St. Petersburg), the Earl of Elgin was sent on 
a special mission to Washington, in 1854, to 
negotiate a commercial treaty of Yreciprocity’ 
with Canada, and it was successfully drawn up 
by him and Secretary Marey, ratified and pro- 
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riod of the Civil War. It is now a well-estab- 
lished fact of history, authenticated by irrefraga- 
ble proofs, that he was the spokesman of the 
Machiavelian policy concocted by the English 
break up the hated American 
Union, through encouraging the South to believe 


Government to 


that it would promptly receive English recogni- 
It is known that he 
gave out such an understanding, couched though 
it was under diplomatic phrasing, to many of the 
eminent Southern statesmen gathered at Wash- 
ington after the first election of President Lin- 
coln. 


tion and material support. 


The extreme Southern Senators relied on 
his intimations so strongly as to construe them as 
positive assurances; they were blinded in this 
through their own excessive enthusiasm, but none 
the less was the turpitude of the several Englis! 
instigators, strewers of promises, disavowed when 
the time came to maintain them. 
the Autumn of her 
rashness would have reconsidered itself had it not 


Rash as South 
Carolina was in 1860, even 
been for these positive English outgivings, of 

hich the English Minister at Washington had 
‘t medium. 


> aire 


Even after the struggle 


as fiercely waging these straw promises were 
held up by the cheated Southern ex-Senators as an 


Davis him- 


for its continuance. 


self returned to them to the last, 


encouragement 
regardless of 
endless disappointment and baffling sufficient to 
It is note- 
worthy that no Virginia statesman at any time, 
before 


cause a madman to throw them aside. 


or during the war, gave one particle of 
trust to these English promises; they were too 
sober-minded, too well read in Albion’s perfidy, to 
trust to such will-o’-the-wisps for their motive 
power in counseling Virginia to support South 
During the 
long years of the Civil War this English Ministi 

at Washington was forced to maintain a very wn 


Carolina in its precipitate course, 


pleasant attitude, because of right the just recla- 
mations of Unionists and Secessionists fell upon 
him. In fact, his situation was that of England 
itself, undefinable, though heartily yearning to see 
the His désagréiments were 
added to when Lord John Russell ordered him to 
mount a high horse and demand the release of 
the two refugees, Mason and Slidell. After that 
he was looked upon with ‘the evil eye ” at Wash- 
ington, where he lingered until he took leave of 
the whole country, of the North and the South, 
doubtless with a joyful heart, on the morning of 
December 5th, 1864. He bore no good will with 
him from the American shores, and Messrs, Lin- 
coln and Seward had cause to rejoice over being 
rid of his chicanery and impudent double-dealing. 
Grateful for the honors rather substantial 
triumphs he had borne off in America, her gra- 
forthwith 


Union shivered. 


and 


cious majesty eased to send him 


aoe bes | } 
full-fledged Aibassador 


to replace Lord 
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Cowley at the court of Napoleon III. He re- 
mained Ambassador at Paris until within the last 
few years, when he died at his post, a very old, 
worn-out man. His name will always be associ- 
ated with the foul play of his country, at least in 
American history. 

Sir Frederick W. A. Bruce was appointed his 
successor at Washington, in 1865, just after the 
close of the war, and, after a short residence, 
died in the United States. The Right Hon. Sir 
Edward Thornton was then accredited as Minis- 
ter to Washington, where he presented his cre- 
dentials on February 4th, 1868, and resided over 
thirteen years, a longer stay than was made by 
any of his predecessors. Under his charge the 
legation was established on a firmer basis than 
ever before, and the popularity of himself and his 
family contributed to make the enlarged estab- 
lishment a centre of social attraction. Iis tact 
and good sense had much todo in settling the 
differences outstanding from the war between the 
two countries, he having been specially delegated, 
in 1871, to act on the IHligh Commission for that 
purpose, along with ar! Grey, Sir Stafford If. 
Northeote, Sir John A. MacDonald and Montague 
Bernard, on the part of England. President 
Grant appointed the American delegates, and 
the body met at Washington; from its agree- 
ments sprang the Geneva Conference, wherein 
was settled amicably the famous Alabama case, 
with damages awarded to the United States. 

On November 14th, 1881, Sir Edward Thorn- 
ton took his leave, and on the same day Lord 
Lionel Sackville West presented his credentials 
as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary. Lord Sackville West, a widower, soon be- 
came a favorite in Washington society, and his 
two attractive daughters became likewise favorites 
in the fashionable world. They placed the lega- 
tion’s entertainments on an exceptionally elegant 
footing, and exerted themselves to promote gay 
life at the capital. One of these daughters en- 
gaged herself to a secretary of the French Lega- 
tion, her mother having been French, and, before 
her father left Washington, she proceeded to 
France in order that her marriage might be cele- 
brated at Paris. Before it occurred, however, 
her father got into trouble, and his mission ended 
most ingloriously, through another of the usual 
blunders arising from making too free with Amer- 
ican institutions. Upon being appealed to, in a 
communication ostensibly penned by an English 
citizen, as to voting at the Presidential election 
in the most effective way to subserve English in- 
terests, the Minister indiscreetly allowed himself 
to be entrapped into setting down in black and 
white his candid opinion in regard to the insin- 
cerity of the President, whom he yirtually ac- 
cused of putting forth ‘* bogus” policies and ut- 
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terances merely to deceive the public. This letter, 
in the Minister’s own handwriting and under his 
signature and seal, was taken up by the Repub- 
lican papers as an excellent campaign document ; 
yet the President and his Secretary of State, Mr. 
Bayard, made light of it at first, going so far as 
to condone it as a roorback beneath their notice. 
But very soon the entire press of the land rang 
the changes on it, and, thus goaded to action, 
both Messrs. Cleveland and Bayard faced about 
to the rescue, and abruptly dismissed the already 
disgraced Minister. His passports were sent to 
him on October 30th, 1888, just a week before 
the Presidential election was decided at the polls ; 
but this compulsory action did not have the effect 
that probably had been contemplated, for it 
proved to be too insignificant a factor to neutral- 
ize the graver causes which prevented the re-elec- 
tion of President Cleveland, and so Mr. Harrison 
took his place. Lord Lionel left a secretary to 
take his place at the head of the legation, and then 
sailed for his home. It is noticeable that all of 
the dismissed English Ministers were sent away 
from Washington by Democratic Presidents. 
The home government waited for the inaugu- 
ration of President Harrison before getting over 
its fret in regard to this latest ‘* American snub- 
bing,” and then, on May 3d, 1889, accredited as 
her majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary at Washington Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote, K. C. M. G., K. C. B. He completes the 
list of English diplomatic representatives during 
the republic’s first century, and is still accredited. 
Sir Julian at first came to this country alone, in 
order to make the necessary arrangements for 
bringing over his family, and afterward returned 
to England and brought back to Washington his 
wife and daughters. The legation thus restored 
on an entertaining basis, its new mistress has 
given in its commodious quarters many receptions 
and balls to Jaunch her daughters in Washington 
society, which has givenethem a cordial welcome. 
The social é/i/e have in fact been only too glad to 
flock into the elegant ministerial ballrooms, served 
with rare taste and sumptuousness. On these fes- 
tive occasions the suite of drawing-rooms of the 
mansion are thrown into one vast hall for the con- 
venience of the dancers, among whom figure the 
Minister and his lady, and especially the two 
eldest daughters, who have only lately made their 
début in society. Two other daughters, of school 
age, are not admitted regularly on the floor at 
parties, though they are allowed the privilege of 
looking on at the festivities for a certain time, 
according to the English usage. Sir Julian him- 
self is a very fine type of his countrymen in phys- 
ical appearance, an unusually tall specimen, too, 
as tall as George Washington, who, according to 
the chroniclers, was six feet four inches in height, 
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He has made a very favorable impression at the 
capital, and from his first landing in Americ 
seems to have taken quite an optimistic view of 
the surroundings. He has evidently sought to 
make himself popular, possibly to obliterate the 
ill feeling stirred up by the late Sackville West, 
and in a very marked manner has allowed free 
interviewing scope to the newspaper reporters, 
that set which is classed as ‘‘the worst species of 
busybodies and infernal nuisances ” in his native 
land. Since he arrived the new Minister has 
spent a great deal of his time in ‘‘ prospecting” 
and in studying American literature. Until he 
left home he had paid little attention to the New 
World’s men of letters and their works, but, since 
going over the field 
very thoroughly, he 
recently expressed 
surprise to find that a 
new country could 
produce a literature 
of such comparative 
and permanent value 
as that of the United 
States. 

The legation, a very 
tasteful and commo- 
dious building located 
on the fashionable 
thoroughfare, C on - 
necticut Avenue, is 
owned by the royal 
government, and was 
erected during the 
mission of Sir Ed- 
ward Thornton, about 
the time the capital’s 
era of enlargement 
and embellishment 
commenced, under 
the Administration of 
General Grant. It is 
a plain, large brick 
structure, three 
storics high, surmounted by a French roof, hav- 
ing a fine entrance-porch, with a small yard of 
shrubs and flowers inclosed within an iron railing. 
Neither flag nor royal arms are displayed on the 
building, and the quarters of the legation itself, 
the office or chancellery, are strictly limited to a 
small apartment in the northeast corner of the 
house, with a rear entrance from the yard. It is 
supplied with bookcases containing a few law- 
books, a long centre-table with writing and seal- 
ing apparatus, and some chairs, evidently being 
only a foothold for routine business, copying dis- 
patches, and other clerical work. The building 
is the Minister’s home. 

Capital of a plain republic, Washington is not 
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looked upon as a desirah’ . residence by European 
diplomats in genera’. Entirely, indeed baldly, 
lacking in those surroundings congenial to a dip- 
lomatic corps, viz., the accessories and supports 
of royalty and court, it is far from ranking as 
‘* preferred stock” among diplomatic exiles, 
though dislike for it has become a shade less 
since the easier access to Europe and the growth 
of the United States as a great power. In par- 
ticular to English Envoys gazetted for it, Wash- 
ington never presents any very pleasing prospects, 
because they know in advance that it is a place 
where English diplomatists have often got into 
hot water without a moment’s warning, and, 
moreover, that they will have, at any rate, to face 
the souvenirs of two, 
verily three, wars, in- 
cessant international 
jealousies, and last, 
though not least, 
“the great family 
quarrel.’’ Even 


Americans must allow 
that the English Le- 
gation in this country 
is no bed of roses. 
The following is ¢ 
complete list of the 
diplomatic represent- 


atives from Great 
Britain to the United 
States, beginning Oc- 
tober, 1791, and end- 
ing May 3d, 1889, 
with Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, at present 
accredited : 

George Hammond, 
Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary. Presented 
credentials, October, 
1791. Took leave, 
August 14th, 1795. 

Phineas Bond, Secretary of Legation. Acted 
as Chargé d’Affaires ad interim from August 
14th, 1795, to May 12th, 1796. 

Robert Liston, Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary. Presented credentials, May 
16th, 1796. Took leave about November 27th, 
1800. 

Edward Thornton, Secretary of Legation. Act- 
ed as Chargé d’Affaires ad interim from about 
November 27th, 1800, to November 26th, 1803. 

Anthony Merry, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary. Presented credentials, 
November 29th, 1803. ‘Took leave, November 
3d, 1806. 

Hon. David M. Erskine, Envoy Extraordinary 
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and Minister Plenipotentiary. Presented creden- 
tials, November 3d, 1806. ‘Took leave, October 
3d, 1809. 

Francis James Jackson, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary. Presented creden- 
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tials, October 3d, 1809. Recalled at the request 
of the United States Government. His passports 
were delivered about November 11th, 1809. His 
successor arrived in the United States, August 
31st, 1810, 
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John Philip Morier, Chargé d’Affaires. An- 
gust 3ist, 1810. Took leave, July 2d, 1811. 

Augustus John Foster, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary. Presented creden- 
tials, July 2d, 1811. Services terminated, June 
21st, 1812, by the declaration of war against Great 
Britain. 

Anthony St. John Baker, Chargé 
Presented credentials, February 22d, 1815. 
cessor arrived, March 18th, 1816. 

Right Hon. Charles Bagot, Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary. Presented 
credentials, March 21st, 1816. Took leave, April 
14th, 1819. 

Gibbs Crawford Antrobus, Secretary of Lega- 
tion. Acted as Chargé d’Affaires ad interim from 
April 14th, 1819, to October 16th, 1820. 

Right Hon. Sir Stratford Canning, Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. Pre- 
sented October 16th, 1820. ‘Took 
leave of the President, June 24th, 1823, but re- 
mained in charge of the legation till August 
9th, 1823, when he left the United States. 

Henry Unwin Addington, Secretary of Lega- 
tion. Acted as Chargé d’Affaires 
August 9th, 1523, to August 20th, 1825. 

Right Ilon. Charles Richard Vaughan, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 
Presented credentials and Mr. Canning’s letter 
of recall, August 20th, 1825. Left on leave, May 
7th, 1831. Returned, March 29th, 1833. Took 
leave, September 19th, 1835. 

Charles Bankhead, Secretary of Legation. Acted 
as Chargé d’Affaires ad interim from May 7th, 
1831, to March 29th, 1833, and from September 
20th, 1835, to March 15th, 1836. 

Henry Stephen Fox, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary. Presented 
tials, March 16th, 1836. ‘Took leave, February 
21st, 1844. 

Right Hon. Lord Ashburton. 
sion, 1842. 

Right Hon. Richard Packenham, Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. 
sented credentials, February 21st, 1844, 
leave, May 21st, 1847. 

Right Hlon. Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. Pre- 
sented credentials, December 24th, 1849. Left 
Washington on leave, August 12th, 1851. 

Sir John Fiennes Twisleton Crampton, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. As 
Secretary of Legation acted as Chargé d’Affaires 
ad interim, May 21st, 1847, to December 24th, 
1849, and from August 13th, 1851, to February 
14th, 1852, when he presented his credentials as 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, and also Sir Henry Bulwer’s lett 
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lomatic intercourse with him May 28th, 1856, and 
sent him his passports on that day. 

Philip Griffith, Secretary of Legation. Acted 
as Chargé d’Affaires ad interim from July 4th to 
July 25th, 1853, and from August 14th to Sep- 
tember 8th, 1854. 

Earl of Elgin 
mission in 1854. 

John Savile Lumley, Secretary of Legation. 
Acted as Chargé d’Affaires ad interim from May 
3d to June 3d, 1855. 

Lord Napier, Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary. Presented credentials on 
March 16th, 1857. Took leave, April 11th, 1859. 

Right Hon. Lord Lyons, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary. Presented creden- 
tials, April 12th, 1859. Left on leave, December 
5th, 1864. 

William Douglas Irvine, Secretary of Legation. 
Acted as Chargé d’Affaires ad interim from July 
28th to October 27th, 1860. 

Ifon. William Stuart, Secretary of Legation. 
Acted as Chargé d’Affaires ad interim from June 
16th to November 13th, 1862, and from Au- 
15th to about October 12th, 1863. 

Joseph Ilume Burnley, Secretary of Legation. 
Acted as Chargé d’Affaires ad interim from Au- 
25th to October 26th, 1864, and from De- 
cember 6th, 1864, to April 20th, 1865. 

Ion. Sir Frederick W. A. 
credentials, April 20th, 1865, 
States, September, 18th, 1867. 
Clare 
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Ford, Secretary of Legation. 
Acted as Chargé d’Affaires ad interim from Sep- 


tember 5th, 1867, to February 4th, 1868. 

Right Hon. Sir Edward Thornton, Envoy Ev- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. Pre- 
sented credentials, February 4th, 1868. Took 
leave, November 14th, 1881. 

Earl de Grey and Ripon, K.G.; Right Tfon. 
Sir Stafford Il. Northeote, Bart., C.B.: Sir Ed- 
ward Thornton, K.C.B. ; Sir John A. MacDonald, 
K.C. B.; and Montague Bernard, Em- 
powered as Iligh Commissioners, Procurators and 
Plenipotentiaries, February 16th, 1871, for set- 
tling the differences between the United States 
and Britain. 

Lord Tenterden, Secretary of the British Com- 
missioners in the Joint High Commission. 

lion. Francis John Packenham, Secretary of 
Legation. Acted as Chargé d’Affaires ad interim 
from July 22d to December 11th, 1871. 

Robert Grant Watson, Secretary of Legation. 


KE 
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Great 


Acted as Chargé d’Affaires ad interim from June 
26th, 1874, to October 17th, 1874. 

Francis R. Plunkett, Secretary of Legation. 

as Chargé d’Affaires ad interim, May 9th 

mber 18th, 1877. 


A. Drummond, Secretary of Legation. 
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Acted as Chargé d’Affaires from November 19th 
to November 29th, 1877; also from June 30th to 
November 20th, 1880; also from July Ist to No- 
vember 14th, 1881. 

Lionel Sackville West, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary. Presented creden- 
tials, November 14th, 1881. Dismissal and pass- 
ports sent to him, October 30th, 1888. 

Iion. Michael Il. Herbert, Secretary of Lega- 
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tion. Acted as Chargé d’Affaires ad interim, 
November 5th, 1888, to February 23d, 1889. 

Henry G. Edwardes, Secretary of Legation. 
Acted as Chargé d’Affaires ad interim, Febru- 
ary 23d, 1889, to May 3d, 1889. 

Sir Julian Pauncefote, K.C.M.G., K.C.B., 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary. Presented credentials, May 3d, 1889. Still 
accredited. 


LINES SUGGESTED BY THE FOURTEENTH OF FEBRUARY. 


By CHARLES STUART CALVERLEY. 


Darkness succeeds to twilight : 
Through lattice and through skylight 
The stars, no doubt, if one looked out, 
Might be observed to shine; 
And sitting by the embers, 
I elevate my members 
On a stray chair, and then and there 
Commence a Valentine. 


Yea! by Faint Valentinus, 
Emma shall not be minus 
What all young ladies, whate’cr their grade i 
Expect to-day, no doubt : 
Finma the fair, the stately, 
Whom I beheld so lately, 
Smiling beneath the snow-white wreath 
Which told that she was ‘ out.” 


Wherefore fly to her, swallow, 
And mention that I'd ‘* follow,” 
And ‘ pipe and trill,” et cetera, till 
I died, had I but wings: 
Say the North’s ‘‘true and tender,” 
The South an old offender; 
And hint, in fact, with your well-known tact, 
All kinds of pretty things. 


Say I grow hourly thinner, 
Stmply abhor my ditMmer, 
Though I do try and absorb some viand 
Each day for form’s sake merely ; 
And ask her, when all’s ended, 
And I am found extended, 
With vest blood-spotted and cut canotid 
To think on Hers sincerely. 
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A CITY ON ICE, 


By W. PocKLINGTON, 


How iT was christened, or what first floated 
the name into public notice, is entirely conject- 
ure; nothing definite is known about it. The 
city on ice first appeared, however, ten years 
ago. It is one of those curious native products 
which, typical of a people determined to progress 
at all cost and under all circumstances, may be 
proudly considered as purely American. Noth- 
ing upon the same lines, or even approaching 
them, has any record in other lands. 

It is situated on Saginaw Bay, Mich., spring- 
ing into being about the end of October, and 
breaking up in March, often from beneath the 
very feet of the rash and careless citizens; van- 
ishing in a day like magic, swept out to the in- 
land sea of Lake Huron in a sudden break-up of 
the floes. 

Whatever the name was derived from, the city 
is peopled by a great concourse of fishermen, who 
work throughout the Winter at catching fish 
through the ice, living right at their work in 
small huts erected each on a low, stout sleigh. 
These huts are about 10 feet long by 6 wide and 
7 high, fixed on runners, and drawn by their 
owners from place to place. Many of them come 
from great distances up the Saginaw River, being 
drawn by dogs to the annual meeting in the bay. 
For four months they isolate themselves from 
home and friends, and in many cases forever, the 
number of casualties being large, owing to the 
marvelous indifference of the men to atmospheric 
warnings, the changing seasons, etc., and the 
chances of drowning, freezing, getting lost in 
blizzards, driven out to sea, or devoured by gray 
wolves, which in extra hard Winters are driven 
from the dense woods in search of food. The 
weather is very cold, often falling to 40° below 
zero for a week at a time, or is varied by a snow- 


storm that leaves several feet of snow on the dead 
level in a single night. 

As soon as the ice is strong enough to bear them 
the men get out their houses and repair to the 
middle of the bay, those living farthest off being 
naturally the last to arrive. A curious feature is 
that the city is not laid out in streets and ave- 
nues, but in circles and squares, each contingent 
forming a settlement of its own, as far as the 
fishing is concerned, and the formation of these 
is varied almost day by day, according to the rest- 
lessness of their owners or the amount of fish ob- 
tained. The aggregate population has varied from 
500 to 3,000. The dress affected by a number of 
the men is very picturesque, but so much alike 
that it is difficult for a stranger to tell one from 
the other. It is warm, durable and easy to work 
in, consisting of a pair of bright red Mackinaw 
trousers, an inch thick, made of coarse woolen 
material resembling the coarsest stuff used in 
cheap horse-blankets; a shirt of a bright-bluc 
color in the same goods; a red or blue sash ; black 
or gray stockings, as thick as the shirt and trou- 
sers ; a pair of high, spike-bottomed lumber-boots, 
and a wide-brimmed felt hat like that the tradi- 
tional cowboy is supposed to wear. When the 
weather is very cold a cowl, made of worsted, 
covering the head, is substituted for the hat, 
making the men look like varicolored-clothed 
Ysquimaux. The bulk of the fishermen are fine, 
muscular fellows, who during the Summer live 
in comfortable houses, and in the early Fall shoot 
ducks for a living. 

Their little houses might easily be mistaken for 
dog-kennels of a larger growth. They are made 
of rough pine, with a slanting roof, and a door 
at one end hinged with leather. Unattractive as 
is the exterior, the inside is cozy and warm, and 
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forms a comfortable lodging for the fisherman 
and his ever-present dog. The furniture consists 
of a box for a seat, a rude stone fireplace, a sailor- 
like bed, composed of boards and blankets ; along 
one side is a shelf, on which are scattered a piece 
of soap, some tobacco, several clay and corncob 
pipes, a tin plate and cup, a knife and fork, some 
salt and pepper, a bottle of ink, some pens and 
paper, a roll of wound-rags, some old newspapers, 
and a box of sulphur matches. From the roof 
hang several pieces of bacon, festoons of fish- 
lines of all sizes, from those capable of playing a 
whale to those suitable for ordinary river fishing. 
The floor in most of the huts is neatly planked 
over, and in the centre is cut a square opening, 
like that for a cellar; the cover of this can be 
lifted up at will, and discloses a smaller hole in 
the ice ; in the lid or cover are several small holes 
through which the lines go down into the water. 
When a fish is hooked the square cover is lifted 
up, the fish taken from the hook, and the square 
replaced so as to prevent any draught or cold air 
entering the house. 

These lines are rigged in the ordinary way for 
fishing through the ice; that is to say, they are 
dropped to the depth where the fish are located, 
having heavy sinkers attached, and baited with 
small fish, minnows, shiners, or “‘lamper eels ” ; 
the slack ends are brought up through the small 
holes in the cover, and then round ordinary “ tip- 
ups.” These are small twigs, cut so that they 
have three or four legs to stand on, and another 
leg which projects at right angles to the others, 
and to the top end of which is attached a small 
flag of red flannel. When the baited hook is 
dropped down, the “ tip-up ” is laid flat on the 
floor with the three legs toward the hole, and the 
end with the flag on pointing away from the hole, 
also lying flat on the ice. When a fish is hooked 
the sudden jerk pulls the ‘‘ tip-up ” on its three 
legs, and then the upright flag shows which line 
has a fish. One inventive genius introduced an 
idea of fixing a stout coil of spring wire, attached 
to the flag upright ; on the loose end of the wire 
was a small bell, which rang when the fish was 
hooked, to warn the fisherman, while the flag in- 
dicated the exact line. Thus he could lie on his 
bed, reading the papers or any letters, without 
giving his exclusive attention to his lines. Good 
wages are made in this desultory, easy-going way, 
running from fifteen to fifty dollars a week. The 


largest sums, however, are earned by the men who 
; that is, they make a num- 
ber of holes about the bay, having as many as a 
hundred lines out at once, thus keeping the man 
on the run all day, first to one, then the other, 
with his little hand-sleigh, on which he carries 


go in for “ flagging” 


bait and loads his catch. In very hard weather 
hut fishing only is practicable. 


ON ICE. 

The city on the ice being some distance from 
the shore, it for some time puzzled the men how 
to keep the fish in fine, firm condition until they 
could be taken to market. This could not be 
done if they let the fish get frozen, which they 
were liable to do in a few minutes under ordinary 
circumstances. Eventually, however, some one 
conceived the bright idea of hewing long, deep, 
wide trenches in the ice, these often being several 
feet deep ; at the bottom a small hole was bored 
through to the water which immediately flowed 
in and filled the trench. In these the fish are 
placed as soon as caught, and by means of the 
constant supply of fresh water kept alive for sey- 
eral days, unless badly hurt by the hook. Some 
of these tanks contain as many as three to four 
hundred fish, and when wanted for market they 
are fished out with large hand-nets. The va- 
rieties taken are principally giant perch, silver 
whitefish, small pickerel, pike, sand-pike, giant 
sunfish, bass, muskallonge, catfish, sturgeon, eels 
and bullheads. 

One of the prominent features of the gathering 
is the immense number of dogs. Almost every 
hut has two or three, and they are by no means 
idle citizens. They are every bit as good fisher- 
men as their masters. They watch the “ tip- 
ups” with a genuine interest, and directly they 
see one ‘‘tip,” they run and seize it with their 
teeth, often pulling the fish clear of the hole, un- 
aided, and then attracting their master’s atten- 


tion by joyful barks, 


Twice every week a large flat-bottomed scow, 
placed on runners like a sleigh, and drawn by 
four or six horses, comes from the nearest point, 
Bay City, and, calling at each hut, collects all the 
fish, buying it by Dutch auction, that is, by pull- 
ing out as a sample the first that comes to hand, 
settling the price per pound, and then taking the 
whole batch at that figure. Sometimes a phe- 
nomenal catch of all large or fine fish occurs, for 
which special rates are paid; but this is a rare 
thing. From Bay City the fish are shipped, to 
Eastern points principally. Wednesday and Sat- 
urday are the busy days at the city, for then the 
scows come in, and visitors from the mainland 
also arrive in numbers to see the animated, curi- 
ous scene. 

Sunday is the great day, and undoubtedly one 
of the great attractions for the men, having also 
had much to do with the success of the annual 
gathering in the early days. What little fishing 
was done was more for the benefit of the visitors, 
to show them how it was done, than for actual reé- 
sults, and everyone laid himself out to have a 
Those who had a dog team harnessed 
them up and drove around to make their calls, 
taking their house along; those who had not a 
team simply harnessed themselves and dragged 


good time. 
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their house to form a segment of one of the many 
small circles that, not numbering more than a 
dozen huts, were dotted here and there over the 
bay, the occupants sitting at the door on their 
boxes, having a good old-fashioned chat and ex- 
change of funny stories. Peal after peal of strong- 
lunged laughter went ringing across the frozen 
expanse, bringing many a smile to the faces of 
strangers by the sheer force of its infectious jovi- 
ality. Many of the men were musicians of no 
mean calibre, and had some instrument along, 
ranging from a jew’s-harp to a harmonicon or 
zither. Many of them were of German or Swed- 
ish extraction, and these formed glee clubs, and 
through the clear, frosty air, over the congealed 
lake, went ringing the quaint, characteristic melo- 
dies of the lumber-camps and folk-gatherings of 
the old country; songs that require the freedom 
of the open air, the wind-carried fragrance of the 
storm-swept pines, but which, closed and cramped 
within four walls—no matter how sumptuous— 
fall dead and flat as the veriest jingle that ever 
disgraced the modern Orpheus. 

This gathering together was called ‘‘cluster- 
ing,” and if the weather was fine and cold, various 
games were indulged in; if wet, the ‘ cluster” 
would be more closely drawn, and some one would 
read aloud. 

Visitors from the mainland came in sleighs, in 
ice-yachts, or on skates. It was a popular day’s 
outing, and, incidentally, one of profit to the 
fishermen, who had a number of little nonde- 
script articles for sale as souvenirs, some carved 
out of bone, or wood, or the polished jaw of a 
giant fish. Many of the large sleighs of years 
ago are said to have accommodated forty pas- 
sengers. 

Practical joking is a great feature of Sunday 
night. The huts are fastened in their places by 
means of little wooden pegs thrust, through the 
hinder part of the runner, into the ice. Some 
joker will gently withdraw this peg after the oc- 
cupant of the hut has retired, and, either alone 
or aided by some of his friends, will tow the house 
miles. away, and leave it out in the open to sur- 
prise the owner next morning. Owing to this 
inadequate method of anchoring, great danger is 
incurred in the sudden and fierce storms that 
descend without warning from the hills. Fre- 
quently, in the middle of the night, all hands 
have to turn out and “ belay,” and many sound 


sleepers are blown before the gale, house and all, : 


like pieces of paper. Then comes the danger, if 
blown too far, or if the gale lasts several days, or 
a heavy snow follows in the track of the gale; for 
man and dogs cannot get back before fuel and 
food fail, unless rescued by some of the ice-boats 
sent out in search of castaways. 

When any notice of a storm is given, the city 
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pulls up stakes, and moves in a mass to the 
Charity Islands, situated near the entrance to 
Lake Huron. These are thickly tenanted with 
game, and are now inhabited by the remnants 
of the once powerful tribe of Kohkahlin Indians. 
The Indians give the men a warm welcome, be- 
cause it means a good sapply of fish without the 
trouble of catching them, 

As to leaving the lake in good season as Spring 
approaches, that is the one thing that neither 
hardship nor danger seems to teach the fisher- 
men, No matter how profitable has been the 
season, nor how long the cold has continued in 
excess of other years, they are still reluctant to 
leave the lake while any ice remains on it. Thus 
when the first warnings of a breaking-up appear 
they are neglected, the men hanging on until the 
ice almost melts under them, or the floe splits and 
carries them out. Some of the huts are safely 
carried into the great lake; others are crushed 
by the cakes of driving ice as they “ pack” or 
rise over one another, when crowded through 
the straits between the bay and the lake, As 
soon as the floe breaks, the back water in the 
river, held up for miles, drives the cakes along 
at furious speed, and the ery of warning goes up. 
All along the straits the cottagers and country 
people assemble to give what help they can ; bon- 
fires are lit; parties of rescuers organize to work 
together and try, by united effort, to cast ropes 
to the fishermen as they pass, and by any means 
get them to shore before the raging current swirls 
them into the lake. 

As soon as the river and bay are cleared of ice 
sufficiently to admit of navigation large boats, 
carrying doctors and nurses, and especially fitted 
up with every facility for restoring suspended an- 
imation, steam out into the lake in search of 
unfortunates, cruising up and down until all hope 
of finding any more is gone. Many are rescued 
in the last stage of exhaustion, so reduced that 
they have eaten the dogs, and even the leather 
hinges of the hut-doors. The principal boat is 
called the Musie, and is a large tug, having an 
enormous propeller, built for the purpose of tow- 
ing the great rafts of lumber. Owing to her stout 
build, and the great power of her engines, she is 
eminently fitted to cruise about in the loose ice, 
at a high rate of speed, in search of the lost ones. 
All night long a large light is carried at the mast- 
head, and by day an experienced lookout unceas- 
ingly watches for signs. 

Such is the city on the ice, as it still exists, 
though robbed of its romantic glamour. The 
huts are not numerous, and are widely scattered ; 
the picturesque uniform is becoming a thing of 
the past, and one only sees, in Winter, a strag- 
gling procession of rude shanties, where once 
flourished the unique and curious city. 
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OLE JIM’S STORY. 
By CONNOR GREY, 


“De char’ot-wheels is rollin’ on, rollin’ on! 
De char’ot- wheels is b’arin’ us home to de Ile’y'’nly 
Lan’ AA] 


THE spot was evidently the burial-place of 
some planter’s family, and an old negro was car- 
ing for the graves with skill surely born of love 
for those who slept there, wielding his hoe in 


time to his own music. 
Vol. XXXI., No. 2—10. 


he 


‘¢ Sp FUST NIGHT, SHE WAS WRITIN’ DOWN SOME 
WORD A POO’ FELLO’ AX HER TO SEN’ TO HIS 
HOME, AN’ WHEN SHE RAISE UP SHE SEEN DE 
MAN SHE LOVE LOOKIN’ STUDY AT HER.’” 


Spite of the parching heat, the grass and 

flowers were of springlike freshness, and a 

chattering brook at the foot of the slope 

told the secret of their beauty. So much 

I had taken in, when my horse, eager for 
water, started impatiently. 

‘* Befo’ de Law’, master, dat did skeer 

me!” cried the old man; but, ingtantly re- 

covering himself, came forward, bowing low as he 

took my bridle. “ Sarv’nt, sah ! You'll ‘light, 

won’ you ? Please tek a seat onder dat tree, while 

I onsaddles dis critter ; he look lek he wan’ res’. 

Dis weadder pow’ful on hosses—an’ folks, too, 

matter o’ dat. Reck’n you’s a stranger roun’ 

heah, sah. I ‘pears to disremember You 

say you is? I thought so, kase I mos’ly-in-gin- 

er’l knows de gent’mens whar travels dis way—an’ 

dey knows ole Jim, too! Dat’s a fine an’mil, 

sah. I pint’ly loves a good hoss, 

‘* Rid fah dis mawnin’, sah ? 
cote-house ! 


Clean from de 
Well, you 7s made good time! 
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‘* Sorry cyarn’ give you a glahss to drink outen, 
but de gode’s new. 
‘* Well, no, sah ; 


ain’ never not to say lonesome up heah. 


you mought think so, but I 
I gits 
to studvin’ so “bout ole times, tell I mos’ forgits 
de trouble we-all’s been hed, an’ de wah an’ all 
dat an’ | feels lek all | got to do’s jes” to cut 
‘cross yander whar de turn hill, 
an’ go t’ house for tell mistis dat job’s done fin- 


creek roun’ de 


ish, an’ what nex’ mus’ I do. 
it’s trufe I’s tellin’— 
when “twas all still, *scusin’ de birds a-singin’ an’ 


de creek a-gugglin’, de 


‘* Dis verv mawnin’, sah 


sun sort o’ dazzle my ole 
I sot down a minnit ; but I wa’n’t sleep- 
Well, all suddent I 
stannin’ smilin’, 
bofe of 


‘em lek dey useter come in de cool de day, seein’ 


eves, an’ 
in’, sah ! not sleepin’ at all. 
he rd mistis’s voice, an’ dar she 


wid roses in her han’, an’ marster, too; 


arter place. | plain heerd her 


things roun’ de 
] 
le 


speak, an’ way off de dogs barkin’ glad lek dey 
done treed so’thin’, and’ dat boy Jule hissin’ ’em 
*T wa’n’ but a minnit, den de brook 
look what mek it, 
But I done feel 


lek so’thin’ good’s happ’n tu 


on, laughin’. 
run loud, an’ I 
nobody nigh. 


an’ dey wa’n’ 
sort o” peartened 
» me, an’ dat mek me 
sing so strong. 

**’Bout my white folks ? Why, in co’se I will. 
Well, you can see “dout me sayin’ it, we 
\\ eyarn’ ; C BCI ‘c ly al 


nor a yer 0’ 


all’s been 


misfortunit. stork o’ 
corn wheat ; dey ain’ 

parsture, nor no hosses in de stables, nothin’ but 
two ole onn ry mules whar mos’ breks my hem 
Den, yar 


s useter 


dey’s so low-down contrairy. 


dat hill whar de gre’t hou 


ider behint 
po’ches growed in vines, an’ de winders open 
comp’ny comin’ an’ gwine in dey kerridges, so 
gay an’ lightsome—dey ain’ nothin’ now scusin’ a 
heap o’ rubbidge an’ two big chimley-stacks whar 
looks twicet as high as dey useter. 

‘* An’ to 
when de talk fust begin dey’d be a wah! 


think how marster’d laugh 

lek *tain’ no time sence den, all of ’em so happy, 
lek dey’d never know what trouble mean: we-all’ 
young mistis, wid her bright eyes an’ her little 
mouf, wid dimples in de corners, an’ shiny ha’r 
all over wavy an’ sof’ lek de 
Miss Alice, so tall an’ proud-lookin’, whar seem 
lek she oughter be a queen ; an’ Marse 
cer’nly look lek he think so. Me an’ Dinah, we 


see plain dey was so’thin’ *tween our Miss Minnie 


corn-tassels ; an’ 


Tom 


an’ Marse Charley Morse, whar was l’arnin’ sojer- 
in’ at West Point; an’ sho’ ‘nuff de young mistis 
hadn’ mo’n got home fom school for good dan 
he was back an’ forrids all-times-any-time. He 
Marse 


den, too, an’ de ar- 


had jes’ done ’gratulate, I heerd ’em say. 
Tom’s home from collidge, 
rants he’d fin’ down to Cap’n Wester’s! Dat’s 
Miss Alice’s pa, you know. She was over heah 
constant, an’ heap mo’ young folks. Dey was 
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picnics, an’ hossback ’scursions, an’ dinners, an’ 
dances, all roun’ de neighbors’; an’ dis fambly 
kep’ up wid ’em! Dey wa’n’t nobody could tek 
shine off o’ we-all, kase our folks de reel quality, 
ev'ybody know dat. An’ marster’s gay’s any of 
‘em, “pear lek he gittin’ young an’ harn’some as 
Marse Tom hisself. 

**Tt cer’nly was good times den; but trouble 
was on de road for we-all, mekin’ quick track 
too. I'd offen heer bout pol’tics, but *twa’n’ none 
o’ my “fairs, an’ I never paid no ’tention tell bime- 
by de gent’mens’d git talkin’ mad; den I list'n. 
Co’se I knowed nothin’ what de argufyin’ all 
mean, but I mek out dat marster an’ young marse 
helt to one thing an’ Marse Charley helt diff’ent. 
Dey’d git right hot sometimes, an’ now an’ agin 
marster’d cuss a little ; but dey hadn’ never not 
to say quoiled out an’ out, tell presen’ly it come 
‘lection-day. 

‘* Marster fotch home some gent’mens to dinner, 
an’ Miss Alice come to help int’tain, 

** Minnit I clap eyes on marster I seed so’thin’ 
done put him out, an’ at de table he eat mo’ ’n 
he talk. Me an’ Billy served de coffee out on de 
lawn, an’ toreckly marster say, so sharp I mos’ 
drap my tray: ‘I call sech a man a traitor an’ 
idrel ! 
M irse 
tree, an’ he was white’s ashes, an’ he speak Iek 
he’s choked ‘In 


lot 
dat case 


SCOu 


” Charley jump up fom leanin’ ’ginst a 
wid his passion when he say: 
, sah, I can only leave your house.’ 
‘Den he bow, an’ hold hisself tall 
» de v'randa to tell de ladies good-evenin’ 
pleasant, Dey plain hadn’ 
nothin’, kase it all’s so quick, but I cer’nly 
seein’ my marster disqualify hisself 


mek a gran’ 
an’ rid away. 


‘shamed 
lat way. 
“a Well, it was de bigges’ fuss ! Ev’ybody say 
ege to be a duill, an’ it would ha’ been cf 
Marse Tom hadn’ ha’ manidge it so he git ’em to 


dey “bli 
he frien’s agin. You see he allays had good hard 
Marse ‘Tom had. 

Arter ‘while begin to Miss 
Minnie’s weddin’, an’ dey cer’nly was fon’ o’ one 
Marse Charley. Dey seem lek 
but long, kase de wah 
marster wouldn’ b’leeve in was comin’ sho 


SCUS?P, 


we heah “bout 
‘nother, her an’ 
happier’n ever, *twa'n’ 
whar 
‘nuff. De whole kentry’s upsot, sojers musterin’ 
an’ drillin’ ev’ywhars, an’ people talkin’ lek dey 
eyarn’ wait for it to begin, some of ’em. 

**One day Marse Charley rid over lek common, 
an’ I’s gwine tek his hoss roun’, but he say: 
‘No, he cyarn’ stay,’ mighty mou’nful, an’ den 
he gimme say he’s ‘ got his 
an’ he shuk han’s wid me, an’ run quick 
steyis. Bimeby I ’bleege to kyarr some 
wood for de parlo’ fiah, an’ dem two was so busy 
talkin’ dey never heerd me. He say he ‘ mus’ go; 
his sword belong to his kertry.’ An’ she say, 


some money an’ 
orders,’ 


up de 
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But you belong to Virginia.’ It’pear lek she’s 
coaxin’ ’ginst his own min’, and she speak so 
sweet an’ look at him so beseechin’, I wondered 
how in de yeth he could hol’ out to “fuse her, an’ 
he cer’nly look sorriful. 

**Den I shet de doo’ easy, an’ tote back my 
wood. Presen’ly he went away, an’ she watch 
him mount, an’ she mek out to smile at him 
when he turn in de saddle wavin’ his hat to her. 
But nex’ minnit her face bruk up all trembly lek 
when she’s little, an’ she dart in de house, an’ I 
didn’ see her ’gin dat day. 

‘** Marster keep on sayin’ ef it do come to a wah 
‘tain’ gwine to las’ long, but while it las’ he’ll do 
all he kin for de Souf. An’ he done it, sah! 
Nobody done give so much money for de big 
ca’lvy rigiment whar him an’ Marse Tom was in, 
an’ bimeby he give hisself. In de fust Bull Run 
battle dey brung him home wid a bullit in his 
breas’, an’ it “pear lek de sun ain’ never shine on 
But he had a 
gran’ funer’l, an’ he hadn’ never giv’ up de Souf 
was boun’ to win. 


de gre’t house jes’ de same no mo’, 


‘From den on ’twa’n’ notin’ but wuss an’ wuss. 
De lan’ was run over wid sojers, mos’ de time, an’ 
Cap’n Wester say we-all’s right in de gangway of 
‘em. Ef our mens come by, we “dleege to give 
‘em things, an’ ef *twas de Yankees, we’s feerd 
not to give ‘em, an’ bimeby it got so we hadn’ 
ca’cely nothin’ to give nobody ! 

**T'wa'n’ no use plantin’, kase *twa’n’ no han’s 
to work de craps. Our fool people been heerd so 
much *bout freed’m, tell *pear lek dey think it’s 
so’thin’ to eat, an’dey’d keep slippin’ way in 
dozens tow’d Washin’ton. I spec’ dey done got 
tuk keer of somehow, kase dey ain’ none of ’em 
come back to ten’ to dis plantation. 

‘* Me an’ Dinah—dat’s my wife—an’ Susan whar 
wait on mistises, we-all’s house sarv’nts, you 
know, sah, an’ we couldn’ treat de fambly in no 
sech discontemptious way as dat, kase we done 
had better raisin’, Jule, he was off wid Marse 
Tom—he ain’ never been ’way fom him sence dey 
is chillen ; an’ Billy, whar useter holp me in de 
waitin’, he stoled off befo’ marster died. Marse 
Tom was ’way so much, he didn’ see how fas’ 


mistis’s fadin’, but we-all knowed it, an’ bimeby’ 


Miss M’ria, whar was her sister, come down yer to 
live. 

‘*Long “bout den dey had a gre’t fight ’cross 
by de Gap, an’ we plain heerd de guns a-boomin’, 
an’ knowed Marse Tom boun’ to be dar, an’ we 
couldn’ git no word. We wait an’ watch an’ listen 
tell clean nex’ day; ’bout good sunup I seen 
so’thin’ movin’ way down de pike. I's pint’ly 
feerd to stir fear o’ bad news. Presen’ly ’twas a 
hoss, mighty slow, an’ a man walkin’ side of him, 
an’ Jule on his back hol’in’ somebody keerful ; 


an’ I knowed Marse T’'om’s overcoat. I done turn 


col’ all over, an’ sort o’ blin’; so, time I-look up 
dey’s at de gate, an’ de man cotch hol’ 0’ me— 
an’ twas Marse Tom. Ilis arm was bruk, an’ he 
stagger in de house, but he helt up brave when 
he see mistis, to mek out ’tain’ nothin’ much. 

*“We tuk de stranger in, an’ he cer’nly was 
bad hurted, but he didn’-suffer den, kase he was 
onsenseless. De cur’us part of it, he was a Fed’- 
ril, an’ dat puzale we-all. 
erwa'd. 


But we foun’ out art- 


‘*When Marse Tom fell in de fust charge, an’ 
Jule drag him fom onder his hoss an’ kyarr him 
outen de fight, he sholy thought he’s daid. When 
he come to, de very doctor whar dress his woun’s 
was his cousin, Marse Will Thornton, whar’s lek 
his own brother. So he kintrive to sen’ Marse 
Tom home ’ste’d o’ de hospittle tents, an’ dey 
come ‘long easy dat night, by de back roads, whar 
Jule knowed lek a raccoon know his holler. Dey’s 
turnin’ inter de pike, down by de big woods, an’ 
all to oncet dey see de blue uniform, an’ wonder 
how come a co’pse of a Union sojer to be dar. 
Well, dey ain’ never ’splained dat matter yit. 
Marse Tom say: ‘It’s pitiful, de poo’ fello’! So 
young, too, nothin’ but a boy, an’ mebbe his 
mother lookin’ for news *bout him, ’way up Norf !’ 


Den Jule holler: ‘Ile’s ‘live!’ and marster say 


dey mus’ git him home wid ’em, somehow. Dey 


cut his coat offen him, whar was all wet wid de 
jew, an’ wrap him up good, an’ Jule tote him in 
his arms some de way, but presen'ly he give out, 
an’ den, all he’d say, Marse Tom pint’ly mek him 
ride, an’ try to walk hisself, kase twa’n’ far. 
Dey wa'n’t mo’n in de room an’ marse fell in a 
faint, an’ twas days an’ days nobody knowed ef 
dey would live or die, one jes’ as bad as t’other. 

‘* But dey bofe got better, so bimeby Marse 
Tom could go-back to de ahmy; but de young 
sojer wa’n’t able to go nowhars. Dr. Will was 
heah heap o’ times, an’ de fambly doctor, an’ dey 
done all dey knowed’ lek *tawvas marster hisself ; 
but he couldn’ tell his name nor nothin’ whar 
done happ’n befo’ he come heah. Ilis remembry 
was clean gone, an’ he couldn’ walk not a step ; 
but he got right well otherways, an’ when he git 
so we wheel him roun’ outdoo’s in de big cheer 
he’d.look putty pert sometimes. Now an’ den he 
talk a Little, but mos’ly he seem lek he’s studyin’, 
an’ his eves’d- look at you so longin’, kin’ o’ hunt- 
in’ for so’thin’ he cyarn’ fin’; tell you’d feel lek 
you mus’ holp him, He'd, allays bright’n up ef 
he see mistis, an’ Dinah say he got some notion 
*bout his own mother mek him do so. Arter she 
*bleege to keep her room Miss M’ria sont him in 
dar ev’y day so she’d speak to him dat lovin’ 
way she had. But she died dat Winter, an’ other 
people ’sides de poo’ sick sojer done los’ a angel 
from dey side. 

‘‘Me an’ Dinah we thought Miss Minnie’d 
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die, too.» You see she done been brave ‘nuff to 
part wid her lover, kase he’s agin’ de Sonf ; but 
dat was when she had her father an’ mother bofe, 
an’ dat mek a heap o’ diffence. Dr. Thornton 
say she mus’ have so’thin’ to tek up her min’, an’ 
bimeby him an’ Miss M’ria mek out to git her 
over to Chatham, whar was de sick-camp, an’ 
fom den on de chile begin to tek intrust in 
things. It *pear to me doctor watch her mighty 
close, an’ I offen wonder how he git heah mos’ as 
much as our marster ; but den, you know, dey’s 
cousins. Marse Tom’d come home ev’y chance, 
an’ it mek you feel good to heah him laugh. 
Den ef you'd see him wid de sick gent’man, so 
kin’ an’ tender lek a ooman, an’ look so proud 
when he'd fin’ him talk more sensibler’n com- 
mon. 

«*T ween-times Jule’d come too, an’ tell things, 
whar young marster wouldn’ never tole hisself ; an’ 
when he got p’omoted for braveness in de fiel’ 
dat boy strut roun’ heah lek a peacock, an’ talk 
it over tell he fa’r mek you deef. But he knowed 
we mighty willin’ to list’n. 

‘Jule? Why, he’d allays b’longst to Marse 
Tom, he been raised wid him, an’ dey’s mighty 
fon’ one another. In de ahmy he foller marse 
like his shadder, an’ he’d often meet wid de Fed’- 
rils when he’s flyin’ roun’ on marster’s arrants. 


Dat’s how come we foun’ out “bout our sojer. 
One day a party rid up, an’ ax me “bout de Union 


Dat 
say dey’s made a mistek; dis 
ain’ de jail, an’ we ain’ got no pris’ners; but ef 
dey mean de sick gent’man whar we been tuk 
keer of fu mos’ a yeah, an’ ef Miss M’ria sess so, 
dey kin see him. De off’cer mek hisself smart 
projeckin’ wid me, but I ain’ say nothin’ mo—jes’ 
show ’em in, an’ list’n to a ole gent’man, whar 
mek me feel sorry fo’ him. He say he’s feerd to 
- hope, he’s dis’p’inted so offen, but he cyarn’ give 
up his son fo’ daid—an’ I jes’ pray it és his son. 
Sho ’nuff it turn out true, an’ I never’ll forgit 
dat meetin’. Miss M’ria ’splain it to ‘em, not to 
igcite him an’ all dat, befo’ she tek °em down de 
gyarden, whar we done wheel him to set in de 
sweetness of de honeysuckles. But de minnit 
his father’s eye light on him he done forgit it all. 
He th’owed hisself down ‘side de cheer, an’ hol’ 
de boy in his arms, an’ sob an’ cry, an’ ax’ him 
don’ he know his poo’ ole father, an’ say his 
name, ‘Harry! Harry! Myson! Oh, my son!’ 
over an’ over, tell I pint’ly couldn’ holp cryin’. I 
seen dat smart-Ellick off’cer turn roun’ lek he’s 
hidin’ de tears, too, an’ I mos’ forgive him mek- 
in’ his fun o’ me. 

“‘Fust, Marse Harry look skeered at Miss 
M’ria, an’ den de veins begin to swell in his for- 
rid ; his face turn red’s fiah, an’ he fall back lek 
he’s daid. Dey say de shock done kill him; but 


pris’ner whar dey heerd was in de house. 
mek me mad, an’ I 
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presen’ly he open his eves, an’ pear lek he knowed 
his father. In a few days things begin to come 
back to him, an’ his father he’s sho’ he'll get his 
right min’ ef he kin git home to his mother. Den 
he talk so noble to Miss M’ria !—how he'll allays 
love de Souf, sake o’ dem whar’s so kin’ to a 
en’my, an’ call blessin’s on Marse Tom whar save 
his boy’s life ; an’ thank her over an’ over wid 
pourin’ tears. An’ ef you b’leeve it, he talk ’bout 
gratefulness to we-all, tell we’s right down shame- 
faced, kase we ain’ no mo’ ’n waited on him Iek 
anybody would when he’s onhelpless. Ile gimme 
some gol’, whar’s de onlies money I han’led indur- 
in’ de wah, an’ dat was tuk ’way, kase Dinah say 
I'll sholy spen’ it ef I git de chance—an’ she 
know de wo’th o’ money. Ef Miss Minnie’d been 
heah But she was gone to be a nuss in de 
hospittles, an’ dey say she’s born for dat work. 
Her uncle, de gre’t ahmy doctor, say she’s his 
‘right han’ man, so brave an’ bright an’ allays 
ready.’ Ile tol’ bout how she see Marse Charley 
ag’in. Arter a battle whar heap of Unions was 
captioned, wounded ones, ‘sides our mens, dey 
had to sen’ nusses from ev’ywhars to holp, an’ she 
was one of ’em. De fust night, she was writin’ 
down some word a poo’ fello’ ax her to sen’ to his 
home, an’ when she raise up she seen de man she 
love lookin’ study at her, an’ death was in his 
face. De doctor say a gre’t shiver run over her, 
an’ den she’s kneelin’ by him wid a look he never 
wan’ to see in nobody’s eyes ag’in ; but she mek 
not a soun’ 0’ grief—jes’ love an’ comfort for him. 
Ile died at brek o’ day, an’ she ain’ never spoke 
his name sence, dey say. Dinah allays ’clar’ ‘de 
chile’s heart’s buried wid him,’ an’ she know it 
agg’avate me, an’ she love to use gran’ words, any- 
how ; but I won’ b’leeve any young critter gwine 
to mou’n for allays. If Dr. Thornton’s de man I 
teks him for—— Well, I’s my ’pinion. 

**De gre’t house ? “T'was burnt down by some 
dem stragglers what follered de ahmy. 

***Bout a month mo’ an’ poo’ Jule was killed. 
Yes, sah, a piece 0’ shell—he never knowed what 
hit him. Dat’s his grave in de cornder facin’ 
marster’s an’ mistis’s. Dat rosebush Miss Alice 
planted, an’ Miss Minnie puts flowers dar. 

**What’s dat you sayin’—my marster you look- 
in’ for? Dat’s him, sho’ ’nuff, Marse Thomas 
Carter. Hope ’tain’ no bad news you’s bringin’ ? 
he been had heap o’ ’scouridgements. 

** You knows Marse Harry’s folks ? 
well? Daid! oh, dat is bad news. 
hadn’ his min’—— You say he did ? Marster’ll 
be so glad! Lef’ in his will? I’s feerd you 
jokin’! All dat money for my marster—it eyarn’ 
be true. ! 


Is he got 
But ef he 


An’ we-all’s had sech seufflin’! 

«© Well, well ! mebbe Jim’Il sec de fambly hol’ 
up dey haids yit. An’ who know ef de two wed- 
din’s moughtn’ come roun’, arter all ?” 


VIDOCQ: THE ROMANCE OF A ROGUE-CATCHER. 


V1p0cQq’s father kept a baker’s shop inthe Place the square, and was commonly remarkable for two 
d’Armes at Arras; and there in July, 1775, he black eyes and a jacket rent in tatters. At thir- 
came into the world. Eugéne-Frangois, as the teen he was sent out with the baker’s basket, and 

began to pick up friends among the thieves 
and trollops of the slums. In this society 
he quickly learnt how to provide himself 
with pocket-money. He fished up coins 
from the shop-till with a feather dipped 
in glue; he sold the loaves and rolls out of 
his baskets ; he pawned the coffee-spoons ; 
he robbed the hen-roost. In this last ex- 
ploit he was once detected by a pair of 
chickens in his breeches-pockets thrusting 
out their heads below his apron. At 
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length his father, weary of drub- 
bing him without avail, had him 
locked up for a fortnight in the 
city prison. But all was useless. 
No sooner was he taken home 
and pardoned that he broke the 
money-coffer with a crowbar, 
helped himself to forty pounds 
and ran away to sea. 

He reached Ostend with just 
a shilling. But he was not fated 
to become a sailor. As he was 
boy was called, grew up astonishingly tall and looking for a skipper who would let him work his 
strong ; but a more good-for-nothing little scape- passage to America he chanced to hear a merry- 
grace never hopped a gutter. At eight years old andrew blow his trumpet on the platform of his 
he was the terror of all the cats and urchins in show. A merry-andrew’s was the life for Vidocq ! 
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He spent his shilling on a pint of gin, treated the 
trumpet-player to a bumper, was by him presented 
to Cotte-Comus, the director of the show, and 
was accepted asa learner. But Vidocq’s joy was 
brief. ‘The show combined a troop of acrobats 
with a collection of wild beasts ; but Vidocq asa 
tumbler proved an utter failure—the grand fling 
nearly killed him, and the chair-leap broke his 
nose. He was reduced to scour the lamps and 
sweep the czges, to be kicked and beaten, to make 
his dinner of a crust, and to sleep with the jack- 
pudding. In a month his aspect grew so wretched 
that his master, looking at his scarecrow garments, 
drenched with lamp-grease and tattered by the 
monkeys, his hair in tangle, and his bones peep- 
ing through the skin, cried out in ecstasy that he 
would make a splendid cannibal. In order to re- 
hearse the character, he brought a bludgeon and 
a tiger-skin, and bade him glare and gibber, 
bound like an orang-outang, and gnaw the flesh 
of a live cock. But raw cocks were not to Vi- 
docq’s liking. He refused ; the master cuffed his 


ears ; and Vidocq, snatching up his bludgeon, was 


about to knock the master on the head, when the 
whole troop rushed upon him and kicked him 
out-of-doors. 

Then he joined the keeper of a Punch-and- 
Judy ; but he neglected the puppets to kiss the 
keeper’s wife, and was speedily obliged to fly. 


Then he decided to return to Arras. In return 
for food and lodging by the way he undertook to 
carry the pack of an old peddler who was waxing 
weak with age. The peddler, who sold drugs, cut 
corns and sometimes pulled out teeth, turned out 
to be a skinflint, who kept him starved on mutton- 
broth and turnips, and lodged him for the night 
in barns, in one of which he shared his pile of 
fodder with a camel and a pair of dancing-bears. 
When at least he sneaked into the shop at Arras, 
his own mother scarcely recognized him. He was 
welcomed like the Prodigal. But as to making 
him a baker, they might as well have tried to 
make a baker of Cotte-Comus’s orang-outang. 
For now he took a whim to bea soldier. His 
family consented, and he joined a troop of Chas- 
seurs. Vidocq, at fifteen, was six feet high, an 
admirable fencer, and as ready for a quarrel 
Mercutio. In ashort time he was known to all 
the regiment by the name of Reckless. Within 
six months he fought in fifteen duels, in two of 
which he killed his man. When he was neither 
lying in the hospital with a rapier-thrust received 
in an affair of honor, nor in the dungeon of the 
citadel for a breach of discipline, he was “engaged 
in making love to half the pretty girls in Arras. 
In this pursuit his dashing air and handsome 
figure, his ruddy cheeks, brown curls and gray- 
blue glittering eyes were aided by a tongue as glib 
and wits as subtle as Satan’s at the ear of Eve. 


as 
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At length his troop was ordered into action : 
but Vidocq, in a skirmish with the Austrians, re- 
ceived a bullet in his leg, and was sent home to 
When he re-entered Arras he found the 
Reign of Terror there before him. A guillotine 
stood in the fish-market; a white old man was 
fastened to the plank; and, as directing spirit, 
on a platform raised above the terror-stricken 
crowd, stood that filthy, grinning devil, Joseph 
Lebon, supported on his sabre. Vidocq saw the 
knife fall, and the old man’s head drop off. His 
blood ran cold, and doubtless would have run still 
colder had he foreseen how soon that knife would 
threaten his own neck. 

He had scarcely been a week in Arras when, 
on stealing out one morning to fight a duel with 
a trumpet-major, a band of gendarmes rushed 
upon him ; his rival, a rank poltroon, had de- 
nounced him to Lebon. Vidocq, accused of hav- 
ing spoken evil of the Jacobins, was shut up in a 
garret, in which a crowd of captives of the no- 
blest families were kept half starving, with the 
guillotine before their eyes. 


recover. 


That he did not 
mount the scaffold in the fish-market—that he 
did not, in the pleasant phrase then popular, look 
through the little window and sneeze into the 
sack — was owing to a lady. A certain Mlle. 
Chevalier, whose brother was Lebon’s assistant, 
interceded for him, and obtained his liberty. 

Mlle. Chevalier was lean and ugly, and also, as 
it turned out, fickle. But she set her cap at Vi- 
docq, and inveigled him to marry her. Unluck- 
ily, the honeymoon was scarcely over when, on 
coming home one evening unexpectedly, he heard 
the clatter of a sabre, and espied a soldier jump- 
ing out of his wife’s window. Vidocq pursued 
and caught the fugitive. A duel was instantly 
arranged ; but Mme. Vidocq played him a new 
trick. Before the time appointed for the meet- 
ing he was seized by the police, was dragged be- 
fore Lebon, was accused by his wife’s friends of 
treating her with cruelty, and was expelled from 
Arras. 

He was now a wanderer on the earth. At first 
he joined a gang of sharpers. Then, armed with 
forged credentials, he set up as a captain—Cap- 
tain Rousseau of Hussars. Under this character 
he made acquaintance with a rich old baroness of 
Brussels, and became engaged to marryher. But, 
vagabond, deserter and forger as he was, he lacked 
audacity to become a bigamist. At the last mo- 
ment he revealed so much of his true story that 
the baroness recoiled from him in horror. Next 
day she sent him a rich casket with six hundred 
louis-d’ors. But he never saw her face again. 

He tossed away his money with such speed that 
he was soon without a shilling. He then joined 
a troop of gypsies, whose chief employment was 
to creep by night into the farmers’ cattle-sheds 
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and put a poison in the mangers, in order to ob- 
tain a fee next day for curing the sick beasts. 
This profession did not suit his tastes, and he was 
looking round him for a new one, when an event 
occurred which altered his whole life. 

At Lille he fell in love with a frail beauty by 
the name of Francine, of whom he was as jealous 
as Othello. One night he found his goddess sup- 
ping at a tavern with a rival. He rushed upon 
the pair in fury, was arrested for assault, and 
was sent for three months to St. Peter’s Tower. 
There he was put into a solitary chamber called 
the Bull’s-eye; but the common room, where 
near a score of dirty scoundrels roared and squab- 
bled all day long, was also open to him. Three 
of these jail-birds, who had conspired to forge 
an order of release, requested him to let them 
use his room ‘‘ to draw up a memorial.” He did 
so. The order of release was forged ; the for- 
gery was detected ; and Vidocq, though quite 
innocent, was held guilty with the rest. 

And now, instead of a few weeks of light cap- 
tivity, his prospect was the gelleys for a term of 
years. At first his anger and despair brought on 
a fever. Then, as he recovered, he began to rack 
his wits. Schemes of deliverance arose before 
him. As yet he did not know his own capacity. 
But he was soon to show that in the art of mak- 
ing an escape he was the cleverest rascal in the 
world. 

Francine had made all speed to jilt his rival, 
and now came to see him daily. By degrees she 
brought him in her muff the uniform of an in- 
spector. Vidocq’s power of mimicry resembled 
that of Garrick or the elder Mathews. He put 
on the disguise, and with a face which his own 
mother would have failed to recognize walked 
boldly to the prison-gate. The gatekeeper, an 
ancient galley-slave, and as sharp-eyed as a lynx, 
pulled off his cap and threw the barrier open. In 
a moment V.idocq was at liberty. 

He hastened to the lodging of a friend of 
Francine, where, as long as he kept quiet, he 
was perfectly secure. But Vidocq’s name was 
Reckless. Next morning, when the hue-and-cry 
was ringing after him, he walked abroad in his 
disguise. He was sitting down to dinner at a 
tavern, when a sergeant by the name of Jacquard, 
attended by four men, came in to look for him. 
Vidocq went up to Jacquard, and led him to a 
pantry with a window in the door. ‘If you are 
looking for that rascal Vidocq,” he said, “‘ hide 
here, and you will see him. I will make a sign 
to you when he comes in.” The sergeant led his 
men into the pantry, and Vidocq turned the key. 
Then, crying to his prisoners, “It is Vidocq who 
has locked you in; farewell !” he went off at his 
leisure, leaving the sergeant, mad with fury, try- 
ing to kick down the door. 
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But such bravado could not long escape scot- 
free. A few days later he was caught, was taken 
to the ‘Tower, and was locked up in a dungeon 
with a culprit named Calendrin. Calendrin had 
already worked a secret hole half through his 
wall ; and with Vidocq’s help the task went for 
ward gayly. The third night all was ready; the 
moment of escape arrived ; and Vidocgq, stripped 
stark naked, thrust himself into the hole. To 
his horror and dismay the passage held him like 
a trap. He could not stir ; his agony became un- 
bearable, and he was forced to call the sentry. 
The guards rushed up with torches. He was 
tugged out, flayed and bleeding, and dragged off 
to another cell, where he was vigilantly guarded. 

But soon his trial came on. With eighteen 
other culprits he was taken to the court. The 
entrance of the anteroom, in which they waited, 
was guarded by a corporal with a troop of sol- 
diers. The prisoners were attended by two gen- 
darmes. One of these put down his hat and 
cloak to go into the court. In an instant Vi- 
docq slipped them on, took a prisoner by the 
arm and led him to the door. The corporal 
threw it open, and the pair walked out into the 
street. An escape so prompt, so simple, so auda- 


cious, is sufficient of itself to mark a master- 
mind. 


Vidocq went off to hide with Francine. 


They 
resolved to fly to Belgium. But on the eve of 
their departure Vidoeq stole abroad, and chanced 
upon a girl of his acquaintance, who took him 
home with her to supper. Francine, at this 
neglect, went mad with jealousy. She vowed 
to call the guards and hand him over to the 
retribution which his infidelity deserved. Willing 
to let the storm blow over, Vidocq left her, and 
lay for five days hidden in a suburb of the city. 
Then, dressed as a country bumpkin, he returned 
to make his peace. But instead of finding Fran- 
cine, as he expected, he was seized by the police, 
was dragged to prison, and was accused, to his 
amazement, of attempted murder. As he stood 
before the magistrate a door flew open, and a girl, 
supported by two gendarmes, staggered, white as 
death, into the court, cast her eyes upon him, 
broke into a shriek and fainted. The girl was 
Francine! A few hours after his departure she 
had been discovered lying senseless in a pool of 
blood, stabbed in five places, and with Vidocq’s 
knife beside her. As soon as she could speak she 
had declared that in a fit of jealous passion she 
had stabbed herself. But her story was suspected ; 
for their quarrel had been overheard, and it was 
thought that she desired to screen him. Vidocq’s 
narrative confirmed her story. But he had hada 
narrow escape. Had Francine’s hand but struck 
a little surer he must infallibly have ended his 
career by an assassin’s death. 
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His life was safe; but he was once again in 
prison, with the galleys waiting to receive him. 
A few days afterward a strange thing happened. 
The jailer left his door unfastened. In the gray 
dawn, while all the prison was asleep, he walked 
out of his cell. 

The gatekeeper had that moment slipped into a 
tavern opposite ; but as Vidocq issued from the 
gate he rushed out bawling in pursuit. Vidoeq 
escaped by speed of foot ; but the city-gates were 
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THE ESCAPE FROM THE BAGNE AT BREST. 


guarded, and he could not leave the town. At 
dusk he gained the ramparts, glided down a rope, 
fell fifteen feet into the fosse, and sprained his 
ankle. He was discovered by a carter, who, with 
striking kindness, drove him to his hut in the 
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next village, rubbed his sprain with soap and 
brandy, and kept him hidden for some days. 
Thence Vidocq made his way to Ostend. He 
wished to sail for India; but he had no papers, 
and no skipper would convey him. In this pre- 
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dicament he joined a 
gang of smugglers, with 
whom he helped to run 
ashore by starlight some 
kegs of muslin and to- 
bacco. But the custom- 

officers attacked the party ; 
two smugglers were shot dead ; 
and Vidocq, though the bul- 
lets missed him, caught a 
chill, and fell into a fever. 
One night’s experience was 
sufficient for him. He de- 
cided that he did not care to 
be a smuggler. 

Moreover, he was dying to 
see Francine. He resolved to venture back to 
Lille. On the road two gendarmes who were 
drinking at a wine-shop asked him for his papers, 
and, on finding that he had none, took him to the 
guardhouse. A brigadier of Lille, who had seen 
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him at the prison, happened to come in, and re- 
cognized him. He was conveyed to Lille, and 


thence to Douai, where he was locked up again. 
He shared the dungeon of a pair of desperadoes 

who were already scheming an escape by burrow- 

ing beneath the pavement, and thence through 
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the window. The work was slow, for the walls 
were five feet thick ; but after two months’ labor 
the last stone was reached. At dead of night the 
captives knocked it out. But they had, in error, 
made the hole too low. ‘To their horror and dis- 
may, the river rushed in like a millrace. The 


IN THE FLOODED CELL AT DOUAI. 


the prison-wall. The three now worked by turns. 
One man was always in the hole; while, in case 
the guards should enter unexpectedly, a shirt and 
vest, stuffed out with straw, lay on the bed to 
represent him. The rubbish from the hole was 
thrown into the River Scarpe, which ran below 


turnkeys heard them bawl, ran up with lights, 
and found them splashing in the flood. Dripping 
and crestfallen, they were hoisted out, and lodged 
in separate cells. 

A little after, Vidocq was conducted to a den in 
the town-hall, a narrow, wet and pitchy dungeon, 
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in which he passed eight days cramped up among 
the sodden straw, with both hands fettered to his 
ankle-rings. His very misery inspired him with 
ascheme. On being put into a coach to be con- 
dueted to his former prison, he, with a handker- 
cief across his eyes, as if the daylight dazzled 
them, sat feebly huddled in a corner. His guards, 
contemptuous of so weak a captive, soon relaxed 
their vigilance. All at once he dropped the hand- 
kerchief, threw open the coach-door, bounded out 
into the road, and was off like the wind. Almost 
before the gaping guards, impeded by their sabres 
and jack-boots, had struggled from the coach, the 
fugitive was out of sight and danger. 

But, in truth, a fugitive of Vidocq’s character 
was never out of danger. He reached Dunkirk, 
and there struck up a friendship with the super- 
eargo of a Swedish brig, who promised him a 
berth. But before the brig set sail Vidocq, in 
his sailor’s dress, was taken up for brawling at a 
pot-house, was suspected, from his lack of papers, 
1» have escaped from prison, was taken back to 
Douai and locked up at once. 

And now his trial, repeatedly postponed by his 
escapes, at last came on. Of the forgery of the 
order of release he was entirely innocent ; for the 
conspirators who had used his cell had told him 
nothing of their purpose. Appearances, however, 
lamned him. He was condemned to eight years 
at the galleys, at the Bagne of Brest. 

But the prison was not built that could hold 
Vidoeq for eight years. His wits went instantly 
towork. Some of the galley-slaves possessed more 
freedom than the rest, and were wont to smuggle 
nrticles into the prison. Vidocq obtained from 
ene of these a file, a sailor’s shirt and trousers, 
wand awig. That night he cut his fetters nearly 
through, and, with a dexterity which gulled the 
réntries, put on the sailor’s dress beneath his con- 
vict’s frock. Next day his gang was sent to work 
the pumps. He watched his moment, slipped be- 
j.ind a stack of timber, stripped off his galley- 
frock arid trousers, popped on his wig, sndpped 
lis nearly severed fetters, and before the guards 
had missed him was off into the town. 

But to pass the city-gate was thought impossi- 
ble for fugitives. It was watched by an old gal- 
ley-slave, Lachique by name, who was celebrated 
for the eagle eye with which he could distinguish 
a cropped head beneath the closest cap, or the 
almost imperceptible dragging of a leg accus- 
tomed to the fetter. But Lachique that day had 
met his match. Vidocq, in his wig and sailor’s 
suit, came gayly up, and asked him for a pipe- 
light. The old man gave it with the utmost 
courtesy ; and Vidocq walked off, puffing, through 
the gate. 

He took the road for Cannes. For two days 
all went well; but on the third he met two gen- 
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darmes, who asked him for his papers. Vidocq 
was ready with a story: his name was Duval, born 
at Lorient, a deserter from the frigate Cocarde. 
Duval was no imaginary being; such was the 
name of a real sailor, of whom he had heard 
spoken at the Bagne. In accordance with this 
story, he was led to Lorient, and was lodged, as 
a deserter, in the naval prison. There, among 
other captives, was a sailor who looked at him 
with a mysterious smile. ‘‘ My boy,” said he, ‘‘I 
do not know you, but you are not Augustus Du- 
val, for he died two years ago at Martinique.” 
Then, as Vidocq stood dumfounded, he contin- 
ued: “‘ But no one knows that he has hopped the 
twig ; you can pass for him with ease; he ran 
away to sea when very young ; and I can tell you 
all about his family. But you must have his 
mark upon your arm—a tattooed altar with a 
garland.” Then the new friends laid their heads 
together. They pelted a sentinel with crusts of 
bread, for which they were locked up for punish- 
ment in a solitary cell. There, with a bunch of 
needles dipped in Indian ink, the sailor pricked 
on Vidocq’s arm the altar and the garland. A 
fortnight later he was taken from his cell to be 
confronted with his family. He fell upon his 
father’s neck; and his father, his mother, his 
uncle and his cousin all recognized with joy their 
lost Augustus ! 

His kinsfolk filled his purse with louis, and he 
was sent off, still in custody, to join his ship, 
which was in harbor at St. Malo. His fate now 
hung upon his chances of escaping by the way ; 
but when the party entered Quimper he had 
found no means to dupe his guards. Then he 
resolved to try his chance as a sick man. Ile 
munched tobacco for two days, until he gave him- 
self a gastric fever, and was ordered to be sent to 
the infirmary. There he soon found out that one 
of the attendants,.who had been a convict, could 
be prevailed upon, for lucre, to procure him a 
disguise, and to show him where to scale the gar- 
den-wall. A disguise was not so easily obtained ; 
but Vidoeq hit upon a scheme of strange and 
ludicrous audacity. When Sister Frances, the 
tallest and the stoutest nurse in the infirmary, 
had gone to early matins, Vidocq’s confederate 
stole into her cell, and helped himself to a nun’s 
robe and bonnet, with a veil. Vidocq put them 
on. The two conspirators crept out, before the 
dawn, into the garden, where Vidocq, with the 
help of his companion’s shoulders, scaled the wall 
with ease. 

And now for a short time his lot was useful, 
quiet and contented. But fate was not to let 
him alone. The French authorities were watch- 
ing for Frenchmen pressed on board of Dutch 
vessels. Vidocq sought refuge on a pirate-ship ; 
but even here misfortune dogged him. A band 
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of gendarmes came suddenly on board one morn- 
ing to look for an escaped assassin. ‘They failed 
to find the man they wanted—bnt they found 
Augustus Duval, the deserter, with whose escape 
in a nun’s dress the ears of the police were ring- 
ing. ‘To Vidocq’s infinite disgust he found him- 
self led off in custody, and turned into a galley- 
slave once more. 

At Douai, his old quarters, the turnkeys who 
had previously had charge of him discovered his 
identity. He was sent to Toulon with the chain- 
gang, and placed in the department of the dan- 
gerous captives. Ie was now worse off than at 
the Bagne at Brest. At last, one night, as he was 
lying half asleep upon his bench, a project flashed 
upon his mind. 

Next day, when the inspector came his round, 
he burst into a prayer for mercy. He was, he 
said, the victim of a fatal likeness to his brother, 
who was the Vidocq so renowned for his escapes. 
He was an injured innocent. Yet he did not ask 
for-freedom. All that he begged was to be saved 
from the society of villains, though he should 
pass his life in fetters at the bottom of a loath- 
some dungeon. He played his part with such 
reality that the inspector listened with belief and 
pity. His first step was gained. He was ordered 
to be placed among the working convicts. 

Ilis state was now the same as it had been at 
Brest, and he proceeded to escape in the same 
manner. As before, he put on a disguise beneath 
his convict’s frock ; as before, he slipped away 
without discovery ; as before, he reached the city- 
gate. But here he found, to his dismay, that no 
one was allowed to pass without a green card 
given by a magistrate. As he stood in great per- 
plexity he heard the cannon of the fortress fire 
three shots, which told that his escape had been 
discovered. He trembled ; but at the moment of 
despair he saw a coffin, with a train of followers, 
proceeding to the burial-ground outside the city. 
Vidocq mingled with the sad procession, burst 
into a flood of tears, and passed in safety through 
the gateway as a wailing mourner. 

He walked till five o’clock that evening, when 
he fell in with a stranger with a gun and game- 
bag, whom at first he took to be a sportsman, and 
with whom he struck up an acquaintance. This 
new friend asked him to his cottage, and set him 
down to supper on w kid and onions.’ Then the 
stranger told his story. He was one of sixty 
honest citizens who had refused to serve the 
press-gangs, and had retreated to the woods in 
self-defense. If Vidocq chose to join the brother- 
hood he was willing to present him. Vidoeq 
jumped at the proposal. Next day they jour- 
neyed to a solitary hut among the mountains, 
where he was welcomed by his new companions 
and by their leader, Captain Roman. But he 
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soon discovered that his friend had duped him. 
The next night he was sent out with a party to 
waylay a diligence. The honest citizens were a 
gang of highway robbers! 

Vidocq was now in a predicament. If he at- 
tempted to escape, he ran the risk of being 
shot ; if he became a bandit, he ran the risk of 
being hanged. A curious freak of chance delivered 
him. One night he was awakened by a bandit 
screaming out that he had lost his purse. Vidocq, 
as the last recruit, was the tirst to be suspected. 
In an instant he was seized and stripped ; and 
the brand of the galley-slave was discovered on 
his shoulder, A roar of rage went up. A galley- 
slave '—a rogue !—perhaps a spy! It was resolve«l 
to shoot him on the spot. A firing-party was told 
off ; Vidocq heard the muskets click ; but even 
in that peril he preserved his readiness. He drew 
the captain of the gang apart, and proposed to 
him a stratagem to discover the true thief. The 
captain listened and consented. He prepared a 
bunch of straws, and bade the superstitious brig- 
ands each to draw one. ‘‘ The guilty man,” he 
said, ‘‘ will draw the longest.” All drew; the 
straws were re-examined; and one, held by Jo- 
seph d’Osiolles, was found shorter than the rest. 
The captain turned upon him furiously. ‘ You 
are the thief,” he said. ‘*The straws were of 
equal length. A guilty terror made you shorten 
yours.” D’Osiolles was seized and searched, and 
the purse, fat with ill-got booty, was found hid- 
den in his belt. 

Vidocq was saved. But the captain told him 
that, with all regret, he could not keep a galley- 
slave among his band. As he spoke he slipped 
into his hand fifteen gold pieces, and bade him go 
in peace, and hold his tongue. 

Vidocq went with a glad heart. He put on a 
smock -frock, scraped acquaintance with some 
wagoners, and drove a team as far as Lyons. 
Thence he made his way to Arras. His father 
was now dead; but he took refuge with his 
mother, who placed him in a safe concealment. 
But Vidoeq’s recklessness was still his failing. 
On Shrove Tuesday he was fool enough to go 
to a masked ball, appareled as a marquis. A 
girl of his acquaintance guessed his secret, and 
whispered it among the company. The rumor 
reached the hearing of two sergeants who were 
there on duty. They stepped up to the pretended 
marquis, and bade him follow them into the court. 
He did so’; but as they were proceeding to untie 
his mask he knocked them down like lightning, 
and raced into the street. The sergeants darted 
after him. Vidocq soon outstripped them ; but 
presently he found, to his dismay, that he had 
run into a cul-de-sac. As the sergeants rushed 
up to secure him he snatched a house-key from 
a door, and pointing it, in the dim light, as if it 
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were a pistol, swore to blow out the brains of the 
first man who touched him. The guards recoiled ; 
he darted past them, and in a moment was be- 
yond pursuit. 

But Vidocq found that Arras was too hot to 
hold him. He left the town; but he had only 
jumped out of the frying-pan to fall into the fire. 
Ife was trudging, as a peddler, from the fair of 
Nantes, when he was recognized and seized, 
placed among a chain- gang, and set out upon 
the march to Douai. 

While on the road he was secured one night 
within the citadel at Bapaume. Next morning, 
while the prisoners were being counted in the 
barrack-yard, and while the notice of the guards 
was taken by the sudden entrance of another 
gang, Vidocq spied a baggage-wagon just about 
to leave the yard. In an instant he had slipped 
in at the back. The wagon jogged out of the 
city ; and Vidocq, while the driver was stopping 
for a tankard at a tavern, glided from his hiding- 
place, and concealed himself till nightfall in a 
field of maize. 

He wandered to Boulogne, where he fell in at 
a tavern with a crew of pirates, who, having just 
put into harbor with a prize, were roaring songs 
in chorus, filching kisses from the pretty women, 
and getting all as drunk as pipers. Vidocq joined 
these merry buccaneers. A few days afterward 
they put to sea. At first they were unlucky ; but 
one midnight, off Dunkirk, a sail was seen to 
glitter in the moonlight. The pirates boarded 
with such fury that within ten minutes the black 
flag was flying from the masthead of the prize. 
But they had lost twelve men. One of these, 
Lebel, who formerly had been a corporal, so curi- 
ously resembled Vidocq, that they were constantly 
mistaken. Vidocq hit upon a lucky thought. 
Before the corpse was stitched into the sack of 
sand in order to be thrown into the sea he took 
possession of the dead man’s pocketbook and pass- 
port. He resolved to be no longer Vidocgq, the 
escaping galley-slave, but Lebel, the corporal. 

At Boulogne, to which the ship returned, he 
joined a company of gunners. As Lebel, he took 
at first the rank of corporal; but his zeal and 
steadiness soon marked him for promotion. One 
night, when he was on his rounds, he spied the 
twinkle of a light within the powder-magazine. 
He darted in. A lamp was set beneath a powder- 
cask ; the wood was taking fire ; another instant, 
and the building would be blown into the air. 
Vidocq rushed up, seized the lamp, stamped out 
the sparks, and saved the magazine. The keeper 
of the stores, who had contrived this scheme in 
order to conceal his thieveries, had disappeared. 
Six weeks afterward he was discovered lying ina 
wheatfield, with a pistol by his side, and a bullet 
through his head. 
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Vidocq, for this act of promptitude, was made 
a sergeant. And now, at last, his path seemed 
clear before him. Lebel, the sergeant, was a 
rising soldier. Vidocq, the galley-slave, was at 
the bottom of the sea. 

But how long was this tolast ? Notlong. Fato 
made him quarrel with a certain quartermaster. 
They drew, and Vidocq wounded his opponent in 
the breast. On stripping off the quartermaster’s 
shirt to stanch the hurt, Vidoeq perceived a ser- 
pent’s head tattooed upon his chest, the tail of 
which went round one arm and coiled about an 
anchor. Vidocq recognized the serpent ; he had 
seen it at the galleys. The quartermaster, like 
himself, was an escaper ; and what was worse, at 
the same instant he looked eagerly at Vidocq, and 
recalled his face to mind. 

The pair of galley-slaves, thus strangely met, 
struck up a show of friendship. Each swore to 
keep the other’s secret; but the quartermaster 
proved a traitor, and conveyed a hint to the po- 
lice. At five o’clock one morning Vidocq was 
arrested, bound with ropes, and once more started 
on the march to Donai. His dream was over. 
Lebel was dead in earnest, and the old Vidocq 
was alive once more. 

At Douai, where he was detained some months, 
he sometimes ate his dinner in the jailer’s room, 
of which the window, opening at a dizzy height 
above the RiverScarpe, had been left without a 
grating. One evening, after dinner, Vidocq 
watched his moment, bounded through the win- 
dow, and made the giddy plunge into the river. 
The window was so far aloft that the astonished 
jailer failed to spy him swimming in the twilight 
down the stream. ‘The banks were searched ; his 
hat was found ; but unhappily for the pursuers 
his head was not inside it. By that time he had 
reached the water-gate beneath the city-walls, 
dived under it, and found himself outside the 
town. Then, gasping and exhausted, he dragged 
himself to land. 

He dried his dripping garments at the oven of 
a friendly baker, and again made off across the 
country. For some days he hid himself at Dui- 
sans in the cottage of a captain’s widow, an old 
friend. ‘Thence, in a disguise, he made his way 
to Paris, where, buried in the heart of the great 
city, he conceived a hope of living unobserved. 
His mother joined him, and with her assistance 
he acquired the shop and business of a master- 
tailor. Ludicrous as the idea appears to those 
who know his character, for eight months Vidocq 
handled patterns, measured customers, and, what 
is more, grew prosperous and contented. But 
his disasters were not over. One day he chanced 
to come across Chevalier, his wife’s brother, whom 
the world had used so basely, that, instead of 
sending lords and ladies to the guillotine, he had 
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just come out of jail for stealing spoons. This the name of Bouhin. But Bouhin also turned 
reptile worked on Vidocq’s trepidation, drained against him. At three o’clock one night a party 
him of his money, and as soon as he had sucked came to seize him. Vidocq, in his shirt, jumped 
him dry betrayed him to the - 

guards, with whom it was his 
aim to curry favor. 

A few days afterward, at 
break of day, a band of gen- 
darmes knocked at Vidocq’s 
door. He rushed into a 
neighbor’s attic and conceal- 
ed himself beneath a mat- 
tress, Where the searchers, 
though they shook 
the mattress, failed 
to find him. Then 
he took lodgings 
with a coiner by 
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out of bed, dashed 
up the stairs, and 
crept out of a 
window on the 
tiles. But the 
pursuers were be- 
hind him; there 
was no escaping 
from the roof; 
and he was seized 
among the chim- 
neys. 

Vidocq was 
weary of escapes and captures. He 
took a vital resolution—a resolution 
which affected his whole future life. 
He wrote to M. Henry, the chief of 
the police, and offered him his serv- 
ice as a spy. 

M. Henry wavered. There were 

points in Vidocq’s favor—and there 

were points against him. His power was 
great, and might be of enormous value. The 
very qualities—the strength and courage, the 
ready-wittedness, the cunning in disguises— 
which had rendered him the dread of the 
police might render him in turn the scourge 


VIBOCQ IS ALLOWED TO ESCAPE FROM PRISON IN PARIS, of evil-doers. He could venture into places 
TO BECOME A POLICE SPY. in which no officer durst show his face ; 
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for in these hells he was a paragon—a hero 
—to whom the sharpest and the boldest repro- 
bate looked up as a disciple to a master. His 
skill in making an escape was regarded as un- 
earthly ; there was thought to be no turnkey at 
whom he could not snap his fingers, no fetters 
that he could not break in sunder, no wall 
through which he could not pierce his way. His 
advice was sought as if he were an oracle. Se- 
erets of which the revelation would have hanged 
a dozen men were whispered eagerly into his ears. 
The lives of scores of gallows-birds were at his 
mercy. Turned loose among them, in appear- 
ance their confederate, but in secret their be- 
traver, he might well be of more profit to the 
cause of law than a battalion of armed men. 

But was he to be trusted ? M. IHenry thought 
he might be trusted. He had committed no 
great crime—and he had lately done his best, 
when he was free, to lead an honest life. These 
things argued in his favor. It was decided to 
accept his offer, though not without a stringent 
guarantee. He was required to bring to justice 
every month a certain minimum of culprits ; and 
it was understood that if he failed to reach the 
stipulated number he was to be delivered to the 
hulks once more. 

The compact was concluded on these terms. 
Vidoeq was taken, handcuffed, from the prison, 
was put into a wicker car, was driven from the 
city, and was suffered to escape. The same even- 
ing he was loose among the cutthroats and the 
ring-droppers ; in appearance, still a fugitive— 
in reality, a spy. 

His first achievement was the capture of a 
coiner by the name of Watrin—a fierce and can- 
ning desperado, who had completely baffled the 
police. Vidocq tracked him to his lair above a 
cobbler’s shop. At midnight he went, single- 
handed, to the spot, met, by chance, the coiner 
at the doorway, and rushed instantly upon him. 
Watrin dealt him a tremendous blow, and dart- 
ing back into the building through a window, 
snatched up the cobbler’s knife. To follow was 
to rush on certain death ; for the ruffian, armed 
with such a weapon, was as dangerous as a 
wounded beast of prey. But Vidoeq used his wits. 
He made a sound like that of steps retreating ; 
Watrin put his head out of the window to make 
sure that he was gone ; and in an instant Vidocq 
seized him by the hair. The bravo struggled fu- 
riously ; but gradually Vidoceq, by sheer strength 
of muscle, dragged him through the window, and 
the pair fell, locked together, to the ground. 
Before his enemy could use his weapon Vidocq 
wrenched it from his grasp, bound his arms, and 
dragged him single-handed to the guardhouse. 
M. Henry and the officers on duty could scarcely 
trust their eyes when they beheld the pair come in. 
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Watrin (who was hanged) was a mere savage. 
St. Germain was a rascal of a different dye. This 
rogue, a clerk turned felon, was a dandy and a 
wit, and so great a master of the graces, that in 
spite of his pig-eyes, his pock-marked cheeks, and 
his mouth like a hyena’s, the ladies of his circle 
thought him charming. St. Germain had con- 
ceived a spirited design—to climb one night into 
a banker’s garden, to break into the house, to 
knock the inmates on the head, and to go off 
with the cash-box. He had already two confed- 
erates, but he required a third ; and he invited 
Vidocg. Vidoeq, who thought he saw his way to 
take the rogues red-handed, readily consented. 
But he soon found that he had been too hasty. 
The scheme was to come off that very night, at 
midnight. As yet it was not noon ; but St. Ger- 
main, who, like Sampson Brass’s father Foxey, 
suspected everyone on principle, whether friends 
or foes, required that they should spend the in- 
terval together in his lodgings. The other two 
assented ; and Vidocq was compelled to do the 
same. But while his three companions were em- 
ployed in cleaning pistols, and in putting a-keen 
edge on murderous knives which, on suspicion 
of his falsity, they would have plunged into his 
heart, he racked his brains for a device to send a 


line to the police. At last he found one. He 


remarked that at his lodgings he had some bot- 
tles of choice burgundy, which, if they could »e 
fetched, would make the time fly gayly. sh 
robbers roared in approbation. St. Germain’s 
porter went off with the message ; and Vidocq’s 
mistress, Annette, brought the wine. Vidocq 
meantime had stretched himself upon the bed, 
and traced a few words secretly upon a scrap of 
paper, which, under the pretext of kissing An- 
nette as she left them, he slipped into her hand. 
The scrawl instructed her to watch them in dis- 
guise, and to pick up anything he might let fall. 
Ile next proposed that, for precaution, he should 
be taken to inspect the place of action, which as 
yet he had not seen. The rest agreed. Locking 
their two companions in the room, St. Germain 
took him to the banker’s garden, and showed him 
where they were to scale the wall. Vidoceq had 
now learnt all he wanted. While St. Germain, 
on returning, stepped into a shop to purchase 
some black crape to use for masks, he scribbled 
his directions, and let fall the missive in the 
street. Annette, who was behind them in dis- 
guise, picked up the twist of paper and carried 
it to the police. 

Midnight came; the confederates stole forth 
upon their deed of darkness, scaled the wall and 
dropped into the garden. Vidocq was still astride 
upon the coping, when a party of police, who had 
been lurking in the shrubbery, sprang out upon 
the robbers. The latter fired their pistols ; sev- 
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eral officers were injured ; but at last the rogues 
were struck down, seized and bound. Vidoeq, to 
play his part to the conclusion, tumbled from the 
wall, as if shot dead, and was carried off before 
the very eyes of his companions under a white 
sheet. 

Father Moiselet, whose story we have next to 
tell, was sexton, bell-ringer and chorister at the 
church of Livry. 
though commonly regarded as a saint in humble 
life, was in reality an oily hypocrite. His vicar, 
frightened at the rumored coming of the Cossacks 
at the first invasion, resolved to bury the church- 
vessels in a barn. A friend of his, a wealthy 
jeweler, determined to conceal his diamonds in 
the same receptacle ; and honest Father Moiselet 
was employed to dig the hole. The treasure was 
regarded as secure; but one day Moiselet came 
rushing to the vicar, just able to gasp out, ‘‘ The 
hole !—the hole!” The vicar, nearly dead with 
terror, hurried to the barn. The hole was 
empty ! 

Vidocq was employed to trace the thief. He 
first had Moiselet arrested on suspicion. While 
the sexton was in prison he disguised himself as 
a Jew hawker, and called on Mme. Moiselet, in 
the hope that she might offer him for 
golden chalice or a rope of diamonds, 
reasons to be seen, the hope was idle. 


Ile was by trade a cooper, and 


sale a 
But, for 
Then, as 
a German valet, he got himself arrested, and shut 
up with Moiselet in prison. 
sexton the best of friends. The 
latter loved a glass of wine. In each of Vidocq’s 
buttons a gold piece was sewn. He cut them off, 
a button at a time, called for bottle after bottle, 
and when his boon companion was in a merry 
vein he told his story. His name was Fritz ; 
his master was an Austrian officer; and he had 
stolen his haversack and buried it among the 
woods of Bond. Moiselet was at first too wary 
to return this confidence ; but he confessed that 
he was tired of Mme. Moiselet, and that nothing 
would delight him better than to fly with his new 
friend to Germany, and to lead a merry life. 
That he could not lead a merry life on nothing 
was self-evident ; and Vidocq now felt certain 
that he had the treasure. It was agreed that 
they should take the earliest chance of making 
an escape; and a chance was soon discovered. 
Vidoeq secretly directed the police to take them 
to another prison, bound together by a slender 
cord, At a lonely corner of the road they snapped 
the cord, and plunged into the woods of Vau- 
jours. No spot for their escape could have been 
better chosen. Presently the sexton looked about 
him, thrust his arm into a thicket, drew forth a 
spade, stripped off his coat, began to dig beneath 
a certain birch-tree, and speedily turned up the 
box of treasure. But as he gazed upon the spoil 
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soon became 
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with glistening eyes, to his inexpressible dismay 
his colleague seized the spade, brandished it in 
the air, threatened to knock him on the head 
if he resisted, and marched him off to mect his 
doom. 

These exploits, and a thousand of which these 
are merely typical examples, raised Vidocq’s fame 
to a prodigious height. As a felon he had been 
the prince of prison-breakers. He was now re- 
garded, and with justice, as the greatest felon- 
eatchex ever seen. Soon he 
agent of the Guard of Safety. For eighteen 
years the mingled skill and daring of his capt- 
ures were without a parallel. It is said that, in 
that time, he cleared the slums of Paris of more 
than twenty thousand rogues. Yet the man who 
was the scourge of criminals was himself a galley- 
slave, for whom, if the authorities so willed, the 
fetters and the bench were still in waiting. At 
length, in 1827, he was considered to have earned 
his pardon. He had made sufficient money for 
his wants, and he resigned. 

But the vicissitudes of fate were still before 
him. He started, with his little fortune, a card 
and paper factory at St. Mandé, in which all the 
workmen were old criminals. 
short ; the neighbors 
rogues among them ; 
wound up. 


rose to he chief 


But his capital ran 
grumbled at this colony of 
and the business had to be 
He then set up, at. Paris, a Secret 


Information office, which was, at first, a great 


success. But before long he was charged with 
wringing money from the fears of those whose 
secrets he acquired. He was arrested, tried, and, 
though at last acquitted, was brought down to 
the verge of ruin. 

He then resolved to try his fortune as a public 
entertainer. In 1845 he crossed to London, and 
produced his exhibition at the Cosmorama. His 
exploits were on every tongue ; and thousands of 
spectators flocked into his show. Vidocq, at 
seventy, was a striking figure. No spectator 
could forget the tall form, now grown portly, 
in drab breeches, white silk stockings, and shocs 
with silver buckles, the bull-neck, the strange 
face, sloping upward like a pear, the ears pierced 
with slender golden rings, the grizzled -hair, and 
the bushy brows above the steel-gray eyes which 
glittered like a lynx’s. His performance must 
have been immensely entertaining. He told the 
story of his life ; he donned his chains, his galley- 
dress and the huge iron balls which he had worn 
at Brest ; he brought forth relics of great male- 
factors—Fieschi’s coat, Paparonie’s cap, the eru- 
cifix which Raoul had used in the last cell; he 
related his escapes and his most famous captures ; 
and as he told his stories he changed his face and 
decked himself in the disguise which he had worn 
on each occasion, and appeared successively be- 
fore the eyes of the spectators as a pickpocket, a 
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coal-heaver, a galley-slave, a Jew, a scullion and 
a nun, 

By his performance Vidocq cleared enough to 
Ile retired to Paris, 
and there lived quietly in lodgings until 1857, 


buy himself a small annuity. 


VIDOOQ AND FATHER MOISELET. 
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when, at the great age of eighty-two, he was 
struck down with paralysis. On finding his end 
near he sent for a confessor, and—so whimsical 
a thing is human nature—he greatly edified the 


holy man by dying like a saint. One trifling pec- 


cadillo he perhaps forgot to mention. The 
breath had hardly left his body when ten 
lovely damsels, each provided with a copy of 
his will which left her all his property, ar- 
rived upon the scene. Alas for all the ten! 
Vidocq had always loved the smiles of 
beauty, and had obtained them by a gift 
which cost him nothing. He had left his 
whole pessessions to his landlady. 
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** FoR A SECOND—AND IT SEEMED AN AGE—HE GAZED AT HER; 


THEN HE TURNED AND RAN, HE KNEW NOT WHITHER.”’ 


MME. SYBILLE. 


By CHARLES LOTIN HILDRETH. 


CHAPTER 


THE sun was just rising above the misty heights 
of Chaillot, when a carriage which had come by 
the Paris Road turned aside into the narrow lane 
which leads into the depths of the Forest of St. 
Maude. Ten minutes later a second equipage, 
very similar in appearance, and which had like- 
wise come by the Paris Road, followed the first 
into the heart of the wood. 
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The rumble of wheels and the jingle of harness 
had hardly died away, when the regular beat of 
hoofs again disturbed the morning quiet, and a 
horseman with flushed face, clothing disarranged, 
and his aspect indicative of haste and alarm, raced 
along the lane, spurring his foaming animal to the 
top of his speed. Ina moment he had vanished 
among the shadows of the overarching trees. 


MME. 


Meanwhile the first of the two carriages had 
driven onward a mile or then it turned 
out of the lane, and drew up at a small, solitary 
glade carpeted with thick, short turf, and en- 
Ilere 
three gentlemen alighted and proceeded toward 
the centre of the glade. One of them carried 
under his arm a long, slim package wrapped in 


more ; 


tirely surrounded by a close undergrowth. 


Another was a short, stout, elderly 
The 
third was a man of thirty-five, tall of stature, and 
fashionably attired. Ile cast a cold, indifferent 
glance about him as he walked forward, and his 
manner bore the composure of one well prepared 
for the business that had brought him there. 
Arrived near the middle of the open space, the 
three gentlemen paused ; the elderly person and 
the one with the package conversing together in 
subdued tones, while the third drew out a cigar 
and proceeded to smoke with the coolness which 
They had stood 


green cloth. 


person of grave and professional aspect. 


characterized all his movements. 
thus but a few moments when the second carriage 
wheeled into the glade, on the side opposite the 
first, and two more gentlemen got out and ap- 
proached the other three. 

One of the young man— 
hardly more than a youth, indeed, of slight 
frame and delicate appearance. He was very 
pale, and the quick, hectic flushes that came and 
went in his cheek, his trembling lip and the rest- 
less movement of his hands showed that he was 


newcomers Was a 


laboring under great excitement. 

IIe paused at a little distance from the group, 
while his companion, who bore under his arm a 
bundle similar to that already described, advanced 
a few paces and was joined by the one of the 
three who carried the parcel. These two con- 
ferred earnestly together ; then each in turn un- 
tying his bundle drew out a pair of rapiers. 

Meanwhile the two principals had divested 
themselves of coats, hats, vests and neckties, and 
now stood a dozen feet apart, gazing at each 
other ; the tall, dark man with a slight, sgorn- 
ful curl of the lip, his opponent with frowning 
brow and clinched fingers. 

The seconds separated, each going to his man, 
hand, 
before delivering the weapon : 

‘*Tt is not too late even yet, Christie.” 


sword in The younger’s addressed him 


‘Tt must go on, Piraud,” was the quick, im- 


patient reply. ‘*It is useless to argue, Give me 


the rapier.’ 
With 

second placed 

back. 
‘*Guard, gentlemen !” 


a hopeless shrug of the shoulders, his 
the weapon in his hand and stepped 


The swords crossed with a click. For an in- 
the men their 
glances seeming to meet and cling with a sort of 


stant two remained motionless, 
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deadly cohesion. Then the combat began. The 
early morning sun, finding its way into the little 
glade in long, golden streaks, made blots and 
circles of flame where the swords whirled and 
spun in the fierce hunger for human life. 

The duel was of brief duration. From the 
beginning the younger man was manifestly the 
weaker, both in muscle and in knowledge of his 
weapon. For a few seconds the rapiers gritted 
against each other like fiercely grinded teeth. 
Pale sparks, almost invisible in the daylight, flew 
from the opposing blades. There was a swaying 
to and fro, quick, heavy breathing, a sliding of 
feet over the damp turf, a sudden, swift lunge 
that met no guard; a keen ery, sinking into a 
choking sob, and the younger combatant lay upon 
the ground, feebly supported upon his elbow. In 
another moment he fell back, and his eyes stared 
upon the blue space of sky above him, sightless. 

His successful opponent quietly donned his 
clothing, and with a single glance at the motion- 
less figure walked toward his carriage, accom- 
panied by his second. The elderly person bent 
for a moment over the prostrate man. Then 
erecting himself with the single word ** Dead !” 
he, too, entered the carriage, which drove off at a 
rapid pace, just as the horseman dashed into the 
glade at the opposite side, and threw himself from 
the saddle before his animal had come to a halt. 

Without even glancing at the young man’s 
second, who stood near, he flung himself upon 
his knees beside the inanimate form, and took one 
of the limp hands in his own. He dropped it 
instantly. 

“Too late! too late !” 

For a long time he remained gazing at the face 
of the dead man with an expression that the sec- 
ond never forgot. 

** Monsieur, this gentleman was a relative ?” lie 
asked. 

The raised his head, his chest 
deeply, twice or thrice, and he replied : 

‘* He was my only brother.” 

After a pause he again spoke : 

‘He fought with the Count de Lestrelles, a 
professional duelist ?” 

“Yes, monsieur. As I 
duel 

** Call it 


man heaved 


warned him, this 


murder, sir,” interrupted the other, 
sternly, *‘for it was nothing else. But the real 
that titled scoundrel. It 
What is her infamous name ? 


assassin was not was 


the woman. Sy- 
bille !” 

‘** But, monsieur,” interposed the second, some- 
what daunted, ‘* Sybille is not a common irrégu- 
liére. She is a strange creature, proud, reserved, 
It is 
said that she refused to receive your brother at 


her house, and advised him to give up the life he 


highly accomplished—a remarkable woman. 
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was leading in Paris, and return to his friends in 
America. In a frenzy of rage and jealousy he 
quarreled with the count, whom he suspected of 
being a successful rival—and behold the result !” 

His companion, still gazing fixedly at his 
brother’s face, appeared to give no heed to the 
words. 

The next afternoon Richard Christie, calling 
at the residence of Mme. Sybille, in the Rue du 
Helder, found the house crowded with eager pur- 
chasers of the rich furniture and effects. Sybille 
herself had disappeared ; nor could he gain the 
faintest clew to her whereabouts. 


CHAPTER 
MRS. ADRIAN, 

‘“‘THe Hartley house has 
Richard.” 

Richard Christie raised his eyes from the book 
he was reading, and a faint smile momentarily 
lighted up his sombre face ; but the smile was 
evidently for the girl herself, and not for the in- 
formation imparted, which seemed to interest him 
very little. 

«Indeed !” he said, indifferently. 

‘‘ Yes, a lady; Mrs. Adrian—a widow, I be- 
lieve, and very rich. I caught a glimpse of her 
on the lawn as I passed just now. She is very 


Il. 


been let at last, 


beautiful; tall, graceful, and not more than 
twenty-six or seven, I should think.” 

‘““You have improved your opportunities, I 
perceive,” he replied, with a deepening of the 


smile. ‘I had no idea that my little friend was 
so apt a biographer.” 

“You are laughing at me, Richard,” said the 
girl, with a pout. Then her interest in the gos- 
sip getting the mastery of her petulance, she con- 
tinued: ‘*She has been living abroad a great 
many years—in Paris, I believe. Oh, forgive me, 
Richard !” she exclaimed, seeing his brow sud- 
denly darken. ‘I have made you unhappy. I 
am so thoughtless !” 

‘‘IT do not blame you, my child,” he answered, 
gently. ‘It is not your fault that I cannot for- 
get my brother’s tragic death and the evil woman 
who was the cause of it.” 

** Perhaps, Richard,” said the girl, hositatingly, 
‘she was not so guilty as you think . er.” 

‘“‘PDo not defend her, Nina!” he exclaimed, 
arising in agitation; ‘‘I know too well the in- 
famous class of which she was a notorious mem- 
ber. They are ghouls, harpies, vampires. But 
pardon me, dear,” he added, in a calmer tone, 
seeing that she had drawn back, startled at his 
violence. ‘* Let us never speak of this again.” 

With a vain attempt at a reassuring smile, he 
went away with a slow, heavy step and bent head. 
The girl stood looking after him, with hands 
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clasped before her and an expression of some- 
thing more than mere pity in her sweet young 
face. 

Leaving the house with the same slow step and 
gloomy look, he walked along the road a short 
distance, and turned into a quiet lane which led 
to a secluded spot overlooking the river. Here, 
under the low depending branches of an oak, 
completely screened from observation, he had 
been in the habit of passing many of his moody 
hours ; and hither he now directed his steps. 

Until he had stepped under the branches of 
the tree he did not observe that the spot was al- 
ready occupied. Then, raising his eyes, he saw 
a lady, almost within arm’s length, looking at 
him with an expression of calm surprise. At 
the first hasty glance he saw that she was plainly 
but perfectly dressed in dark colors; next, that 
her tall figure was splendidly proportioned ; and 
finally, as his gaze arose to her face, that she was 
wonderfully, bewilderingly beautiful. But was it 
her mouth that gave him the momentary sense of 
something incongruous and doubtful—a faint, far- 
away hint of something at once sensuous and cyn- 
ical? He could not tell; for at the next glance 
the suggestion vanished, and he saw only infinite 
sweetness and sadness there. 

Her presence in that place, and, above all, her 
beauty, had held him spellbound for a moment ; 
then, remembering himself, he removed his hat 
and said : 

‘‘Pardon me, madam—I was not aware that I 
was intruding.” 

««The pardon should come from you, sir, since 
this is perhaps a favorite retreat of yours.” 

Her voice was low and strangely sweet; the 
voice that should go with such a face, he thought, 
and it stirred him deeply. When he came to an- 
alyze it afterward he remembered that it bore 
the faintest trace of some foreign accent. 

‘**T have just come into the neighborhood,” she 
added, ‘‘ and I found this lovely spot quite by ac- 
cident.” 

‘*You are Mrs. Adrian ?” he asked. 

The lady bowed. 

‘Nina Clive spoke of you. 
your next neighbors. 
people.” 

‘* Hardly from personal knowledge, sir,” she 
replied, coldly, ‘‘ for I shall neither visit nor re- 
ceive visitors.” 

‘Are you not depriving yourself of a pleas- 
ure ?” he said, secretly surprised at her manner. 

** No,” was the almost harsh rejoinder; “I am 
defending myself against an annoyance.” 

She gave a short, mirthless langh, and walked 
a few steps away from him. When she approached 
him again he saw something inexpressibly sad 
fading from her face. 
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“No one can understand that 
better than I do,” he said, gravely. 
*T have had reason enough, God 
knows.” 

‘You have had a grief?” she 
asked, with a quick change from 
her hard, careless manner to a sweet 
seriousness that was wonderfully 
winning. 

“Yes,” he responded, moodily ; 
“one of those griefs of which you 
spoke, that are worse than mere 
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** You have had a great grief—a loss ?” he could 
not help saying. 

‘Can you not imagine worse things than 
death ?” she asked. ‘‘ There are mistakes, fol- 
lies, sins committed under pressure of inexora- 
ble circumstances ; awakenings which come too 
late ; repentance which is the bitterest mockery 
—any of these may be worse than mere death.” 

She had been speaking with a strange, clouded 
look in her beautiful eyes, half as if she were an- 
swering her own thoughts ; but suddenly smiled, 
as if she had detected the wonder in his face. 

“*T shall lead you to believe me some criminal 
in disguise. So I am. I have committed the 
unpardonable crime of growing tired of the world, 
and of wishing to keep it at a distance.” 
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death.” 

Both became silent ; and pres- 
ently, after exchanging a few more 
words, he bade her good-day, and 
left her. 

Nina Clive, who was quick to 
note his changes of mood, observed 
his abstraction during the evening, 
and set herself to entertain him. 
During the conversation he mention- 
ed that he had seen Mrs. Adrian. 

“What do you think of her ?” 
she asked. 

**T have never seen so beautiful 
a woman,” he replied, slowly, and 
immediately relapsed into his reverie 
once more. 

Richard Christie did not meet 
Mrs. Adrian again for several days, 
and with each day his eagerness to 
see her grew stronger. No other 
woman had ever moved him so. 
He thought of her constantly, to 
the exclusion of all else. 

One afternoon, when he had been 
pacing restlessly to and fro under 
the tree for more than an hour, he 
caught sight of a fluttering skirt be- 
tween the undergrowth. Ilis heart 
gave a great leap, and he felt the 
blood rushing to his face as he 
awaited her coming. She greeted him quietly, 
and gave him her hand. The touch of her white, 
shapely fingers sent a swift thrill through every 
nerve in his body. And what was it—what subtle 
yet powerful influence emanated from this woman, 
awaking within him a mysterious turmoil of sug- 
gestion, doubt, wonder, dread ? 

As he came to know her better this impression 
grew stronger, though always misty and uncertain. 
It seemed that he could perceive, in some inde- 
scribable way, flashes of tempestuous passion 
fiercely repressed; a large, voluptuous, sensuous 
life curbed and chained, and chafing madly 
against restraint; a nature lofty and noble in- 
terpenetrated with the instincts that defy all 
moral law. 
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And with each time that he met her the charm 
of her presence grew upon him, until it became a 
threefold chain that he had neither the wish nor 
the will to break. Yet, was it love that he felt 
for this singular woman? Never once had she 
given him a glimpse of her past. She had suffered, 
he knew that; but, it seemed, in some strange 
way, as if a terrific cataclysm had overthrown the 
very foundations of her life. She had strange 
moods, too, that sometimes almost frightened 
him. 

One day—it was his third meeting with her— 
after a pause, she turned to him and _ said, 
abruptly : 

‘‘Ts it not a strange thing? We have talked 
to each other almost like friends, and yet I do not 
know your name.” 

“Tt is Richard Christie,” he said. 

Instantly she turned a dead, ghastly white. He 
sprang toward her, thinking she was about to 
faint, but she motioned him back. 

** You are ill!” he exclaimed, anxiously. 

With a violent effort she composed herself, and 
as the color came slowly back to her face she 
smiled painfully, and said, in a low, unsteady 
voice : 


*“Do not be alarmed. It is a woman's weak- 


ness, to which I am rarely subject.” 
But he saw that she was suffering, and pres- 


ently she left him, walking slower than her wont. 

It was more than a 
week before he saw 
her again. In his ex- 
treme impatience he 
had almost resolved 
to call upon her, de- 
spite her plain intima- 
tion that she received 
no visitors. When he 
<lid meet her, at last, 
he noted that her face 
was pale and her 
movements languid, 
us if she had been ill. 

“‘T saw,” said he, 
abruptly, ‘‘that you 
had heard of my 
brother’s shameful 
death. They told me 
you had lived in 
Paris, where it was 
common talk.” 

‘* Yes,” she replied, 
in a barely audible 
voice, “I heard of it.” 

‘That infamous 
woman he be- 
gan. 

“They said she was 
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not to blame,” she interrupted him, falteringly ; 
‘that she tried to dissuade him.” 

«‘ She was none the less to blame,” he answered, 
sternly. ‘‘Such women’s whole lives are baneful. 
Their very existence is an unpardonable crime.” 

‘Perhaps if you knew her now,” she said, still 
looking away, ‘‘ you would not think so bitterly 
of her. Perhaps——” 

‘* Let us not speak of her again,” he replied, in 
a calmer tone. 

From that day Christie noticed a change in 
Mrs. Adrian’s manner. It was more subdued, 
gentler and sweeter. Often when her eyes met 
his there was an appealing look in them that 
gave him an incomprehensible pang. They met 
every day, when the weather was fine; and it 
was now perfectly evident that she wished to 
meet him. The thought caused him an odd 
sensation of doubt. Would it make him happy 
if she should love him ? Did he love her? He 
could not tell. At any rate he was sure that to 
lose her now would make him very wretched. 

Meantime little Nina Clive had not failed to 
discover these daily meetings. And oh, the misery 
of the discovery! He loved the beautiful widow, 
and she had lost him; her grave, handsome Rich- 
ard. She had once hoped, with a sweet, shy hope, 
that her love was returned. And now—oh! now, 
the light of her young life had gone out in the 
blackness of despair ! 
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Absorbed in his fascination, Richard never 
noticed how the fair face had grown thin and 
pale, the slight young figure drooping and list- 
less, and the fresh voice low and broken. Yet 
he did sometimes think of her, and with a curi- 
ous regret, and a sense of something valuable 
thrown away. Especially did he think thus after 
she had spoken to him of Mrs. Adrian, one after- 
noon, as he was about starting to keep his tryst 
at the tree. 

‘*Richard,” she said, in a tremulous voice, 
with eyes cast down, “do you think that Mrs. 
Adrian is—a good woman ?” 

‘** Good !” he echoed, hastily! ‘‘ What do you 
mean 7” 

“‘Qnly—I have seen her several times, and— 
and there is something in her face as if she were 
hiding something. I don’t know what it is.” 

‘““Then you had better wait until your ideas 
are a little clearer before you make accusations,” 
he replied, sharply. 

She looked up at him with trembling lip a mo- 
ment, then covering her face with her hands, 
turned quickly away. [He was far from satisfied 
with himself as he took his way down the road. 

Never had Mrs. Adrian seemed so charming as 
on that afternoon. ‘lhe bright flush that sprang 
into her cheek, and the lighting up of her eyes as 
he approached, set his brain in a whirl. Hardly 
conscious of what he did, he took both her hands 
and held them as he spoke : 

‘It has seemed an age since yesterday. You 
have become so necessary to me that the hours 
passed apart from you are as if lost out of my 
life.” 

The color deepened in her cheek. Her bosom 
rose and fell quickly. He could feel her hands 
trembling in his. He drew her toward him, and 
she slowly yielded. 

‘“<T love you,” he said, bending to kiss her lips. 

But like a lightning-flash her whole demeanor 
changed. A look of absolute dread—of absolute 
horror—convulsed her features. Her eyes ‘met 
his with an expression of anguish that he never 
forgot us she drew her hands away and sprang 
hastily back. 

“Oh,” she moaned, ‘this is awful—awful ! 
You love me—me! Oh, my God! Am I not 
punished enough ? I never meant this! I only 
wished you to think well of me. Oh, why was I 
so blind—so blind ?” 

She hid her face with her hands, and he saw 
the hot tears dripping through her fingers. 
Then, before be could collect his faculties, she 
turned and fled rapidly away. 

He passed a night of inconceivable agitation, 
and the next day resolved that he would see her 
again and compel her to give some reason for her 
strange action. 
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As he drew near their accustomed meeting- 
place he caught the sound of voices. One he 
recognized as hers ; the other was a man’s—both 
speaking in quick, excited tones. 

‘““Why have you pursued me here ?” she was 
saying. ‘I fled secretly from Paris to break with 
that false, wicked life and its hateful associations 
forever.” 

**And among those hateful associations,” the 
man’s voice replied, mockingly, ‘‘ you number the 
Count de Lestrelles !” 

The Count de Lestrelles ! His brother’s slayer ! 
What horrible mystery was this ? 

With the blood surging in his ears and a cold 
perspiration bedewing his body, he pressed on 
through the undergrowth. In another moment 
he saw them. She was standing at some dis- 
tance from a tall, fashionably dressed man, with a 
handsome, insolent face, gazing at him with feat- 
ures distorted with rage and scorn. As he paused 
in the opening the man spoke again : 

‘Then Iam to be denied the door of the ac- 
complished and beautiful widow, Mrs. Adrian, 
once rather too well known in Paris as Mme. 
Sybille !” 

A blinding mist came across Richard Christie's 
eyes ; and, unaware, he must have uttered some 
exclamation ; for when his sight cleared again 
she had turned and was looking at him—and 
oh ! the hopelessness of that look! For a second 
—and it seemed an age—he gazed at her; then 
he turned and ran, he knew not whither, taking 
no note of his wanderings, until, late in the even- 
ing, he found himself, footsore and exhausted, in 
his own room. 

Nina, whose room was below his, heard his 
step pacing the floor at intervals all that night. 
She had caught a glimpse of his face as he came 
in, and without understanding what she saw there 
her gentle heart ached for him, and had she 
dared she would have gone to him and striven 
to comfort him. As it was, she lay awake and 
wept for him. 

At daybreak, utterly worn out, he threw him- 
self upon the bed and fell into a heavy slumber. 
It was well on in the afternoon when he was 
awakened by a rap at his door, and a note was 
handed in to him. He knew whom it was from 
before he broke the seal. It began and ended 
abruptly, without address or signature : 

‘*T intended to tell you with my own lips what you have 
discovered by accident, as a part of my expiation. I at- 
tempt no excuses, for they would be mere mockery. Think 
the worst of me—hate me! I deserve it all. I am, as 
you once said, one of those whose very existence is an un- 
pardonable crime. I was not directly the cause of your 
brother’s death; I would have saved him—but if I had 
not been what I was he would not have lost his life. You 


would scorn me yet more deeply than you do now if I 
were to speak of the circumstances of my early life, the 
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temptations which assailed my unprotected youth, the 
hours of agony and remorse, aud their mad reaction. You 
would not even understand me, any more than those who 
envied or despised me, when I was that which attracted 
your poor brother. His tragic death was the final incen- 
tive to the expatriation I had long contemplated. I came 
to America, to lose myself in some obscure spot. My past 
still pursued me; I could not escape! I met you—his 
brother! When I learned who you were a wild impulse 
seized upon me to prove that I was not really the wicked, 
lost creature you thought me. I wished to make you like 
and respect me. Then, with that thought to comfort me, 
I meant to go away quietly and be forgotten. I did not 
know my own heart. Why should I pretend to any mod- 
esty?—I loved you! Yes, even I, outcast, despised 
wretch, loved for the first and only time. After our last 
interview my eyes were opened to the shame and horror 
of my position! and had destiny permitted I should have 
confessed to you who I was, and borne your anger as my 


desert. It is too late to talk of that now. When you re- 
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ceive this I shall be—I know not where—but far from this 
place. When you remember me thi. ’- of me as one suf- 
fering as no punishment your justice might have inflicted 


could have made me suffer, for—I loved you.” 


It was many weeks before Richard Christie re- 
covered from the shock he had sustained. Grad- 
ually the strange fascination which had enchained 
him faded away, and under the gentle ministra- 
tions of Nina Clive, whose devotion no neglect 
and no suffering could undermine, his mind re- 
gained its health, and he turned once more to the 
first love whose life had been sapped for a time 
by a poisonous exotic growth. If his thoughts 
still revert to Mrs. Adrian at intervals, it is no 
longer with either lingering charm or hatred, but 
as to one who, if she sinned greatly, also suffered 
greatly. 


IN HOLLAND. 


By Mary Tircome, 


Ir has not been the fashion to visit Holland. 
Every year thousands of Americans roam through 
Europe, even going into little Belgium, close by, 
without ever having their curiosity aroused about 
that most unique of all countries, Holland. Per- 
haps, therefore, it was not strange, when a trip 
abroad was suddenly decided upon, that it was no 
part of our plan to visit the Netherlands. But 
some chance description, read or heard, had 
kindled in the mind of the youngest of our party 
an eager curiosity about that queer country of 
canals and dikes, painters, polders and wind- 
mills; and she insisted that we must, “first of 
all, go to Holland.” Nothing else would content 
her 

Crossing the English Channel, and making a 
brief stay at Brussels and Antwerp, we pushed on 
by rail to Rotterdam—the best door by which to 
enter IH[olland. Afterward we regretted that we 
had not taken the steamboat route, which, wind- 
ing among the islands of Zeeland, might have 
solved—though more likely would have deepened 
—some of the mysteries of Holland. For, who 
of us then knew where or what was Zeeland ? 
Concerning it, even the majority of Dutchmen 
are wholly ignorant. Split into fragments by the 
mouths of the Schelde and the Maas, the nine 
islands forming this province lie far below sea- 
level, protected by vast embankments from the 
encroachments of the waves. Zeeland is myste- 
riously hidden from view, and one may sail all 
around these islands seeing little but the green 
line of the great dikes, lying upon the water, 
with here and there rising above them trees and 
steeples and red roofs. Middelburg, on Wal- 
cheren, is the capital ; but it is at the little town 


of Veere where travelers usually tarry, to see, 
among other antiquities, the Town-hall, where 
the famous bronze fists have hung for ages. The 
story runs that some of the council, having con- 
spired against the reigning Duke, were sentenced 
to have each a hand cut off ; but instead the of- 
fending hands were hung up in bronze. In this 
Town-hall, also, is the historic cup presented to 
Veere, in 1551, by Maximilian of Burgundy. It 
was sent to the Paris Exposition in 1867, and 
100,000 franes offered for it, 
promptly refused. 

On the marriage register in this hall, under 
date of July 2d, 1608, is the following record, 
made memorable by future events: “ Mr. Hugo 
Grotius, Advocate Fiscal of Holland, Zeeland and 
West Friesland, bachelor, of Delft, dwelling at 
the Hague, with Miss Maria Reygersbergh, spin- 
ster, of Veere.” 
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This Grotius, falsely accused at 
the time that the venerated Barneveldt was exe- 
cuted, was imprisoned in the Castle of Loevestein. 
His wife, Maria, was allowed to be with 
and friends sent him quantities of bodks, which 


him ; 


were returned when he had read them. The 
guards became careless in examining the chest 
in which they were carried to and fro ; and one 
day, at his wife’s suggestion, Grotius concealed 
himself in the chest—in which holes had been 
made to admit the air—and by the aid of a faith- 
ful servant he escaped from the country. 
Centuries ago there were two great towers at 
Veere, and a part of the town was across the 
harbor. But there came a night of wild tempest, 
and when morning broke there was but one tower, 
and the muddy sea flowed over half the town. 
Zeeland has suffered many terrible inundations 
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but now its protecting dikes are the finest in 
Holland, and are guarded with incessant care. 
Going by rail from Antwerp to Rotterdam, we 
cross the immense bridge over the Hollandsch- 
Diep—a marvel of engineering skill—and pres- 
ently Dordrecht, ten miles from Rotterdam, 
comes into view, with its high, long-armed wind- 
mills, its bright-painted houses, its tree-bordered 
canals, and confusion of shipping. Dort, as it 
is usually called, is one of the most ancient of 
Dutch cities, yet one of the freshest and most 
flourishing. Its misfortunes and strange experi- 
ences seem to have added to its prosperity. For- 


merly it stood on the mainland, in the midst of 
a populous and fertile agricultural district. 


But 
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towns could not find it for some time after the 
catastrophe. 

Huge rafts of wood are floated down the Rhine 
from the forests of Germany, to be sawn into 
timber at Dort; and sea-going vessels crowd its 
fine harbor, making it a place of great commercial 
importance. Dort is the delight of artists, who find 
here numberless quaint subjects for pencil sketches. 
It was the birthplace of Cuyp, Bol, Maas, Ary 
Scheffer and other noted painters; and is mem- 
orable in history as the town where, in 1572, 
the States of Holland held their first meeting 
after their successful revolt against the Spaniards ; 
and where the great Protestant Synod met in 1618, 
to settle knotty points of doctrine. 


ROTTERDAM. 


on the night of November 18th, 1421, a terrible 
inundation swept over the plain, turning fields 
into lakes. Seventy-two villages were swallowed 
up by the cruel waves, and over 100,000 persons 
perished. Dort was amazed next morning to find 
herself safe, but changed into an island, and en- 
circled by raging waters. The surrounding plain 
was broken up into an archipelago of more than 
a hundred islands, now known as the Biesbosch. 
Amid this desolation one solitary tower stands, 
a ruined relic of the past. According to tradi- 
tion, the entire city of Dort, at the time of this 
memorable inundation, was transported to some 
distance from its original location, with all its 
houses, windmills and canals, and neighboring 


Entering Rotterdam at evening, as we did, one 
experiences a strange sense of bewilderment at the 
confused mingling of houses and ships, streets and 
canals, trees and bridges, lights in the air and 
lights reflected in the water: and a few hours of 
sound sleep in a clean Dutch bed will make it 
easier to understand the odd combinations which 
present themselves on every side. The incon- 
gruities seen in Holland are largely due to the 
low-lying land. The immense dikes, by which 
the surging waters are kept within bounds, are 
costly structures, composed of earth, sand and 
mud, so thoroughly consolidated as to be imper- 
vious to water. Various devices help to make 
them solid: the surface is covered with willow 


igs 
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twigs, carefully interwoven, the interstices being 
filled with clay ; trees are planted, whose roots 
bind the soil together ; stakes are driven in ; bul- 
warks of masonry also strengthen the barrier 
against the violence of the waves. To keep these 
embankments in safe condition is a great expense 
to the government, and constant watchfulness is 
necessary ; for if, at high tide, or in time of 
storm, the raging sea forces the smallest open- 
ing, it is the signal of danger. So vast are these 
embankments, dotted with houses and windmills, 
with a good road running along the top, and or- 
namented with avenues of trees, that the traveler 
does not readily identify them as dikes. He does 
not at once perceive that the beautiful green ex- 
panse of country spreading out on one side of the 
road is below the level of the water, of which he 
vatches a glimpse down a long slope, between the 
trees, on the other side. The patient Hollander 
“an never relax his care of his country. Not only 
must the sea be walled out, and the rivers walled 
in, but as there is no natural flow toward the sea, 
the rainfall, unless artificially removed, would 
soon convert the whole country into a huge 
morass. By means of pumps and other hydraulic 
machines the superfluous water is conveyed into 
canals, and thence to the sea. Hence the multi- 
tude of windmills and canals which characterize 
every Dutch landscape; although windmills are 
also used for manufacturing purposes, and canals 
as highways, and as inclosures for houses and 
gardens. 

Rotterdam lies on the bank of the River Maas, 
near its confluence with the Rotte, a small stream 
from which it takes its name. The city is tri- 
angular in form. One great dike, forming the 
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base of the triangle, protects it from the Maas; 
a second ancient dike divides the town nearly in 
the centre into the old and new city. The modern 
portion, between the two bulwarks, on ground re- 
claimed since the erection of the interior embank- 
ment, is to the stranger a puzzling mixture of 
canals, islands and bridges. ‘T'wo large canals 
which receive the waters of the Rotte extend 
along the sides of the town. The shaky-looking 
buildings lean in all directions—backward, for- 
ward, sometimes affectionately together, the ga- 
bles often turned streetward—yet so brilliantly 
painted as to give a fresh, cared-for appearance, 
And the ‘‘ Boompjes”! This queer name had 
excited our curiosity, and we set out to find what 
the ** Boompjes” meant. Extending along the 
Maas for nearly a mile and a half is a fine quay, 
adorned with handsome houses and hotels. It is 
shaded by tall elms, and is the favorite promenade 
of the people of Rotterdam. ‘This is the ‘‘ Boom- 
pjes "— the name meaning /iftle elms, with which, 
when first constructed, the quay was planted, 
though now the trees have grown to large size. 

The traveler who goes sight-seeing in the early 
morning at Rotterdam must be wary, for then is 
the time when streets, sidewalks, gutters, win- 
dows—and careless pedestrians, sometimes—are 
thoroughly drenched with water. There is ‘‘ wa- 
ter, water everywhere ”’—yet we might almost 
add, ‘not a drop to drink,” for good drinking- 
water is very scarce in Holland, and is sold by the 
gallon in many cities—the best being brought 
from Utrecht in bottles. 

Three miles from Rotterdam is Schiedam, 
famed for its two hundred and thirty distilleries ; 
and a little further on is Vlaardingen, one of the 
great fishing stations. Delft, about ten 
miles from Rotterdam, is a quiet old place, 
notwithstanding its 26,000 inhabitants, 
Once it was famous for its pottery and 
porcelain, but long ago this industry was 
abandoned, and, despite some recent re- 
vival of it, the manufactories are not im- 
portant. Here William of Orange (sur- 
named the Silent) was assassinated. 

Ilated by the Spaniards as much as 
he was beloved by his people, eight at- 
tempts were made to murder William be- 
fore the fanatic Balthazar Gerard suc- 
ceeded in his long-cherished design. 
Having obtained admittance to the Prin- 
senhof on business, Gerard concealed him- 
self under an archway and discharged a 
pistol at William as he was ascending the 
stairway after dinner. The Prince fell, 
fatally wounded, and soon died. The 
murderer was promptly secured, and met 
a horrible fate which is no glory to Hol- 
land to record. 
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Distances are short in Holland. It is scarcely 
fifteen miles from Rotterdam to the Hague—a 
handsome city, with broad streets, fine houses 
and well-shaded squares. The hotels are excel- 
lent. At the Vieux Doelen we found every com- 
fort, a certain Parisian air pervading the estab- 
lishment. Indeed, the Hague is less Dutch than 
any other Holland town, and the presence of the 
court and foreign ministers impart a gay, aristo- 
cratic air. The Vijver, a curious pond of water, 
kept in motion artificially, and enlivened with 
fish, is close by the Vieux Doelen ; and to walk 
around this is the proper thing for a visitor to 
do as a sort of beginning of investigations. On 
one side of the Vijver is the Binnenhof, an irreg- 
ular group of ancient buildings, with the Buiten- 
hof, an open square, adjoining it. And just be- 
yond is still another square called the Plaats, into 
which you enter by an old gateway of the ancient 
tower Gavangenpoort, once a part of a prison. 
This section of the city was the theatre of some of 
the most stirring events in Holland’s history. It 
was in the Binnenhof that the patriotic old Bar- 
neveldt was executed, being falsely accused of 


crime. Here, also, two brothers named De Witt, 


unjustly charged with conspiracy against William 
III., were taken from the prison by an infuriated 
mob and literally torn to pieces. 

To dissipate the gloomy memories that cluster 


around the Binnenhof one cannot do better than to 
visit the beautiful forest park on the eastern side 
of the city. It is about three miles long, inter- 
sected by avenues, with littlo lakes and rustic 
bridges here and there, and magnificent old 
trees, said to be the remains of an ancient for- 
est that once covered all the coast. These fine 
trees have been allowed to grow as nature in- 
tended—a liberty not often allowed by the Dutch. 
In the heart of this park is the ‘* Forest House,” 
built in 1647 by the Princess Amelia, in honor of 
her husband, Prince Frederick Henry. 

We spent part of one misty, foggy day in the 
Municipal Museum, which contains some strange 
old paintings and many Dutch curiosities ; and 
then went to the celebrated Picture Gallery, of 
Which the Hague is justly proud. The old Dutch 
masters are well represented here—Jan Steen, 
Adrian van Ostade, Vandervelde, Gerard Dow, 
and a host of others, but especially Rembrandt 
and Paul Potter. Rembrandt’s ‘‘ School of Anat- 
omy” is one of the most famous works of that 
eminent painter. But where was Paul Potter's 
** far-famed Bull,” as all the guide-books dubbed 
it? We searched in vain, and at length learned 
that some of the rooms were closed for rear- 
rangement or repairs, and that the Bull was 
shut up in one of them. This was truly aggra- 
vating. But one of our party interviewed the 
attendant-in-chief, intimating that we were Amer- 
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A CURIOUS BIT OF ARCHITECTURE, 


icans whose main purpose in visiting Holland, or, 
at least, the Hague, was to see that particular 
painting : “Such a disappointment that it was 
locked up! Would he kindly And a coin 
adroitly slipped into his hand finished the appeal. 
It acted like magic. We were quietly conducted 
across the hall to another room; the key was 
turned ; we entered, and the door was locked 
behind us—then we had a private view of “ Paul 
Potter’s F. F. B.,” as we thereafter called it. It 
was worth the trouble and the fee. 

All the fashionable folk of the Hague go to 
Scheveningen, about two miles distant, for recre- 
ation. ‘There are two routes to this quaint little 
fishing village and popular watering-place : that 
by the steam-tramway leads directly to the great 
bathhouses and hotels on the beach ; the other is 
a shaded avenue bordered by a double row of 
lofty trees, which brings us to the village. Beau- 
tiful villas and gardens appedr on either side of 
this avenue, gay carriages pass to and fro, and at 
certain hours you meet fisher-people laden with 
fish for the Hague market. It is a striking 
change from this shady forest road to the gloomy 
North Sea with its barren banks. But you do 
not get the ocean view at once. In the village- 
itself the view is cut off by the great sand dunes, 
which, stretching from the mouth of the Maas to 
the Helder, guard the coast from the encroach- 
ments of the sea. Here at Scheveningen these 
undulating dunes form a triple bulwark, to the 
foot of which the sandy beach extends. A paved 
terrace runs along the top of the dunes, and here 
are fine villas and hotels commanding a broad 
view of the sea. The slope toward the water is 
paved with stone and bordered with hotels, while 
lower down on the beach is another fine paved 
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promenade. The bathhouses are frequented by 
foreigners as well as by the Dutch, and the beach 
presents a picturesque scene when thronged with 
visitors, with the curious one- horse bathing- 
coaches, the quaint wicker chairs and little fish- 
ing-boats scattered here and there. 
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the tale of the dikes being pierced and the coun- 
try flooded to bring relief to the besieged city. 

As we approach Haarlem, twenty-eight miles 
north of Rotterdam, we remember it is noted for 
its great organ, the seven-months siege it suffered 
centuries ago, and for the lake which formerly 


THE DRAGER, OR DUTCH FUNERAL OFFICIAL. 


The traveler’s interest in staid and quiet Ley- 
<len lies chiefly in the history of the famous siege 


of 1574. The memory of the brave burgomaster 
who refused to surrender the city, but offered his 
body to the hunger-maddened people, is held in 
reverence ; and fathers repeat to their children 


extended almost to the city gates. There is no 
Haarlem Lake now. The spot where once it was 
is now called Haarlemmer Polder—polder being 
a term applied to a morass or lake the bed of 
which has been reclaimed by draining. The 
wonderful story of this lake will never lose its 
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interest. It was formed in the fifteenth century 
by the overflow of the Rhine and the crumbling 
away of the banks of the Y, and increased until 
it was 18 miles long, 9 wide, and 14 feet deep. 
Several times Haarlem, Amsterdam, Leyden and 
Utrecht were nearly inundated by it. Engineers 
had suggested that it be drained ; but it was not 
until November, 1836, when the waters of the 
lake, driven by a furious wind, submerged all 
the surrounding country, that Holland was thor- 
oughly aroused. In 1840 the gigantic work was 
begun, and not finished till 1853. Double dikes 
were built around the lake, and a broad canal to 
receive the pumped-out water, which was carried 
by other canals to the sea. Now Haarlemmer 
Polder is a fertile district, with a population of 
about 10,000 people. 

In the Groote Kerk of Haarlem is the famous 
organ built by Miller, between 1735 and 1738— 
long regarded as the largest and most powerful 
instrument in the world. Twice a week there are 
public performances; but the organist may be 
induced—for a consideration—to show his skill 
at other times. Haarlem, where, in 1636, the in- 
fatuation known as ‘* Tulipomania” raged, is 
still famous for its beautiful gardens, gay with 
brilliant-colored tulips. 

Not far from Haarlem you pass a quaint old 
fortification known as Amsterdam Tower.  In- 
deed, it is not far to Amsterdam itself—only ten 
miles. It was a dismal, drizzly day when we en- 
tered the great commercial capital. Everything 
looked dark anl confused. A forest of wind- 
mills slowly waved their huge arms; an intricate 
network of canals and bridges perplexed the eye ; 
houses, ships, trees and people seemed tangled 
together. Amsterdam stands at the confluence 
of the Amstel and the River Y—an arm of the 
Zuyder Zee, so-called from its form—and is built 
on ninety islands, which are connected by over 
three hundred bridges. No wonder it looks tan- 
gled up! The houses all rest on foundations of 
piles; but at first sight one would fancy half of 
them were about to tumble over. 

Our hotel was conveniently located for sight- 
seeing, but intensely Dutch. Our rooms were 
somewhat gorgeously furnished, the beds, in lit- 
tle alcoves, displaying spreads and curtains of 
brilliant silk. But it was chilly. In a corner of 
one room was an odd-looking Dutch stove, which 
we eyed suspiciously, but, resolved to test its 
capabilities, gave orders for a fire. What a babel 
of English and Dutch followed, while the stupid 
servant (or was it we who were stupid ?) attempted 
to evolve heat from that wretched little stove ! 
As often as he lighted a fire it promptly went 
out. But as we could not understand a word he 
said, nor he a word we said, there seemed nothing 
more to be done, when, having been recalled the 
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fourth time, he stood looking despairingly at the 
cold, black thing which was emitting a dying lit- 
tle puff of smoke. 

We concluded to warm ourselves by visiting 
the Rijks Museum—the finest picture-gallery in 
Holland—where we quite forgot any discomfort 
among the old masters. Rembrandt’s ‘‘ Night 
Watch "—the gem of this collection—divides the 
highest honors with Van der Helst’s ‘‘ Banquet 
of the Arquebusiers,” the two showing well the 
contrasting styles of the great painters. 

Amsterdam is in the form of a semicircle, the 
Y being the diameter; and a great canal, the 
Singel, or Buiten Singel, surrounds the rest of 
the old town, separating it from recent extensions. 
Four or five other semicircular canals, intersected 
by numerous shorter ones, all bordered with elms, 
present a handsome appearance. Near the Am- 
stel Bridge—a fine structure, with thirty-five 
arches—is the Crystal Palace, a spacious edifice 
of iron and glass, capable of accommodating 
12,000 persons. Not far distant, in a beautiful 
location, is the Amstel, one of Amsterdam’s mod- 
ern hotels. Many of the old hotels have been re- 
cently reconstructed, among which is the Doelen, 
in a more central part of the city than the Am- 
stel. The markets are in a picturesque old 
quarter. Near the Fish Market is a quaint 
medizval building, with five round towers, called 
the St. Anthonieswaag—once a gate of the city, 
now simply a guardroom for the fire-brigade. 

The Royal Palace is considered the finest build- 
ing in Amsterdam. We were surprised, however, 
when our cabman stopped before an insignificant 
doorway, looking little like a palace-entrance. 
Perhaps this defect is due to the fact that the 
building was first intended when erected, about 
1648, for a Tow:.-hall, but was afterward pre- 
sented by the city to Louis Napoleon. It rests 
on 13,659 piles, and the interior is really very 
handsome. The magnificent reception-room is 
one of the largest halls in Europe, being 100 feet 
high, 120 long and about 60 broad. 

As we walked through this great room, listen- 
ing to the explanations of our military guide, 
we suddenly caught sight of something which in- 
stantly sent our thoughts across the ocean, yet 
filling us with amusement. This something was 
nothing less than a big base-burner stove, bearing 


_the familiar legend, ‘Richardson & Boynton, 


New York,” and perched close beside the throne 
where royalty was wont to sit on state occasions ! 
We greeted it as an old friend, and felt it a sort 
of personal compliment when our guide solemnly 
assured us that nothing else could be found to 
keep the huge apartment comfortably warm. 
The Palace is situated on the Dam, one of the 
largest squares in Amsterdam. There, also, is 
the Exchange, a handsome building, usually 
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thronged with merchants and brokers; but one 
week in the year it is transformed into a play- 
house for boys, in honor of some traditional boy 
who discovered a conspiracy of the Spaniards 
against the city. The Nieuwe Kerk—called New 
perhaps because it is not quite five hundred years 
old !—contains one of the most beautifully carved 
pulpits in Holland. 

Amsterdam is an excellent point from which to 
make short excursions. The entire area of Hol- 
land is only about one-fourth that of New York 
State ; and distances are so short that the Amer- 
ican traveler is surprised to find how much sight- 
seeing he can accomplish in a day. Utrecht, 
twenty miles from the capital, is on higher land 
than any other city of Holland. The broad 
squares, quiet streets and handsome Gothic ar- 
chitecture give an air of grandeur to the town. 

From the tower of the Royal Palace of Amster- 
dam one may see the windmills of Zaandam, about 
five miles distant—noted for its wealth, and as 
the place where Peter the Great went, about two 
hundred years ago, to learn shipbuilding. 

Hollanders are slow to make changes. They 
preserve to a remarkable degree ancient customs 
and costumes. Their dress is often picturesque, 
but sometimes little less than ludicrous, as in the 
case of funeral attendants, known as ‘‘ Bidders” 
and ‘‘ Dragers.” In a dress of the Louis XVI. 
style, with a quaint, three-cornered cap from 
which floats a long crape, the ‘‘ Bidders” go 
from house to house to announce a death. The 
‘‘Dragers,” with their grotesque hats, and wrap- 
ped in long black cloaks, carry the coffin to the 
cemetery. One of our engravings represents the 
funeral of an inmate of the Hospital for Old 
Men at Amsterdam. ‘Two ‘ Bidders” head the 
procession. Twelve old colleagues, dressed as 
‘*Dragers,” support the bier, and others follow, 
ready to give needed help. Another picture 
shows a ‘‘ Drager” carrying the casket of a little 
child, the father walking by his side. The white 
rosettes on the black cloak indicate that the dead 
child is a girl—black rosettes being used for a 
boy. After the burial both ‘ Bidders” and 
‘‘Dragers ” solace themselves at the little beer- 
saloons which are always near the 
cemetery. These funereal costumes 
were in general use in Holland until 
1876, but are now less frequently seen. 

In order to see to advantage the 
genuine old-fashioned Dutch style of 
living, one must visit some little hamlet 
off the ordinary line of travel, where 
changes have not come. On the shore 
of the Zuyder Zee, about twenty miles 
from Amsterdam, is Bunschoten, a 
sequestered spot, quite out of the way 
of trade and tourists. Here may be 
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found the typical cottage of spotless cleanliness, 
the ancient implements of agriculture, and 
costumes which have retained the same style 
for ages. The fisher-folk of Marken, in the Zuy- 
der Zee, are famed for their picturesque dress ; 
but on this account Marken has become a sort of 
show-place—just as the little town of Broek has, 
for its neatness, 

The Zuyder Zee has a wonderful history. Cent- 
uries ago the place it now occupies was a thick 
forest, with here and there fresh-water lakes. 
Flevo, the largest of these lakes, was separated 
from the North Sea by a fertile isthmus. By 
slow degrees the restless lake penetrated its 
banks, turning them into marshes. At length 
the raging sea without forced a great opening 
in the barrier-isthmus, and rushed into the lake. 
The waters united, tearing up the forest, over- 
spreading the land, and growing in size until 
this vast Zuyder Zee was formed. It was about 
1282 when all the region between Stavoren, in 
Friesland, and Medemblik, in North Holland, was 
annihilated by this overwhelming inrushing of 
waters. 

Confusea traditions have gathered around the 
strange creation of the Zuyder Zee, of flourishing 
cities ingulfed, of multitudes of people drowned, 
of ruin wrought on every side. And later ac- 
counts come of new and wealthy towns, upon the 


shores of this sea, which, after growing famous, 


dwindled down to unknown poverty. These 
strange changes, and the calamities attending 
them, surround the Zuyder Zee with peculiar 
mystery. Its navigation is full of peril ; disas- 
trous winds sweep over it ; dangerous sand banks 
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lie half concealed in the water, and tales of ter- 
rible shipwrecks abound. Yet the shores of the 
sea present in Summer a beautiful picture—a rich, 
green stretch of fertile soil, dotted with pretty 
villages. 

Along this coast lie the so-called ‘‘ dead cities of 
the Zuyder Zee.” In some of them there seems, 
indeed, scarcely a pulsation of life ; others are not 


Medemblik, formerly a famous capital, now old 
and decayed ; and Stavoren, the most ancient of 
Frisian cities, once encircled with towers, and 
glorying in palaces and temples, now but an in- 
significant village of scarcely a hundred inhab- 
itants. 

No obstacles are too great for the Hollander. 
Nothing daunts his courage or exhausts his pa- 
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more ‘dead ” than many inland towns of Hol- 
land. There is Edam, fallen from its old-time 
greatness, but keeping the reputation of making 
the best cheeses in Europe; Hoorn, one of the 
most ancient and most curious of towns, with its 


quaint old towered gateways adorned with sculpt- 
ures; Enkhuizen, once a flourishing port of 
60,000 inhabitants, now containing scarcely 5,000 ; 


tience. So the project of reclaiming the Zuyder 
Zee, extraordinary as it is, does not seem utterly 
without the bounds of possibility. It will de- 
mand infinite patience and perseverance, and cost 
millions on. millions of florins ; but when accom- 
plished, and the Zuyder Zee is converted into a 
polder, Holland will have gained an area of 687 
square miles of territory. 
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It is my desire in this article to give to the 
readers of the PopULAR MONTHLY, so far as I am 
able, an account of the character and genius of, 
perhaps, the most remarkable man of his day and 
generation. 

Far north, indeed extending to nearly 60° of 
north latitude, a comparatively large island rises 
from out a turbulent series of waters. On the south 
and east the English Channel, diminishing into 
the Straits of Dover and again widening into the 
North Sea, separates the island from France by— 
at its narrowest point—a thread of water twenty- 


two miles only in width. On the 
west St. George’s Channel and 
the Irish Sea divide it from Ire- 
land, while on the north its 
bleak shores are vexed by the 
stormy North Atlantic. This is 
Great Britain, with its subdi- 
visions of England, Scotland and Wales. Its 
extent in length is about 650 miles, in breadth 
ut least 320 miles. 

Nestled. quite within the embrace of the larger 
island lies the smaller one—Ireland. It is scarcely 
300 miles in length, and something over 200 miles 
in breadth. The Atlantic bathes its shores on the 
north, south and west. On the east it takes St. 
George’s Channel and the Irish Sea, and it is 
separated from its more powerful neighbor by a 
distance, at one point, of 60 miles. 

Other things being equal, the smaller island 
would lie at the mercy of the larger one. But 
other things were not equal. Tor by the middle 
of the eighteenth century England had conquered 


its position as the leading European State, while 
Vol. XXXI., No. 2—12. 
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Ireland, utterly powerless, anc. consequently insig- 
nificant, had not the smallest influence in the 
scale of English politics. This is best explained, 
so far as the power of England is concerned, by 
the theory of the survival of the fittest. The 
Britons were harried by the Picts and Scots, who, 
in their turn, succumbed to the Saxons, while the 
invasion by the Danes, who mainly assimilated 
with the last comers, made the Teutonic race the 
dominant race in England. The advent of the 
Normans served to give a polish to the rude cus- 
toms of the island without any enervating in- 
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fluences. So that, as far back as the time suc- 
ceeding William the Norman, England had come 
to be the abode of a powerful race, self-sufficient, 
domjneering, with a solid, sturdy strength of 
nerve and brain coupled with a dogged per- 
sistence. 

With Ireland it was different. In the earlier 
periods fierce quarrels among themselves rent the 
island. It became Christianized, and with the ar- 
dent emotions of the race the inhabitants adopted 
and clung to, and through vicissitudes and suffer- 
ings have continued to cling to, the tenets of the 
Catholic Church. I have no design to repeat 
history except to make my subject intelligible. 
My readers perfectly understand that during the 
reign of Henry VIII. all allegiance to the Catholic 
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Church came to an end, and that that mon- 
arch assumed the title of Head of the Church— 
which is now known as the Church of England. 
The Irish would not accept this change. They 
continued to look to Rome for spiritual direction. 
A wretched state of things ensued, until, passing 
the time of Elizabeth and James I. and so forward, 
we come to the terrible descent of Cromwell on 
the unhappy land and the portioning out of much 
of its territory among his followers. The hopes 
of the Irish were raised by the advent of James II., 
the Catholic, to the English throne. These hopes 
were short-lived. The brief period served to del- 
uge the island with blood, by the advent of the 
Prince of Orange, who had married the daughter 
of James, and who reigned under the title of 
William and Mary. From him is derived the 
term ‘*Orangeman,” and that term is a potent 
word in Ireland among the Protestants to this 
day. All these struggles and contests and bitter 
encounters, outside the differences of creed, had 
the result to produce an inextinguishable hatred 
between English and Irish. No stranger can re- 
side in England, even for a brief period, without 
being fully satisfied of it. Meanwhile, law after 
law, statute after statute of the severest and most 
arbitrary description was enacted against the Irish 
Catholies, although the Irish Catholics consti- 
tuted eight-tenths of the entire population of the 
island. 

In the year 1775 the position of the Catholics 
in Ireland was as follows: Denied the liberty of 
voting ; excluded from all offices of trust and 
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emolument ; fined £60 a month for absence from 
the Protestant form of worship; forbidden to 
travel beyond five miles from their residence 
without a permit ; forbidden to keep arms, to 
maintain suits at law, to act as executors or ad- 
ministrators; forbidden to employ a Catholic 
schoolmaster ; a fine of £100 to send a child 
abroad to be educated at a Catholic school; not 
permitted to own a horse worth more than £5 ; 
a Protestant child to take at once his Catholic 
father’s property; and much more of the same 
character. 

It was at this period that Daniel O’Connell was 
born, in the County Kerry, on August 6th, 1775. 
Ile came of an old and respectable family. He 
was pure Celt, with no admixture of Saxon blood, 
as the names of his parents, Morgan O’Connell 
and Kate O’Mullane, will testify. His father 
was a man of limited means, but his uncle was 
unmarried and wealthy. After his elementary 
schooling—conducted under conditions of con- 
siderable peril, to evade the law—was finished, 
his uncle adopted him and took charge of his 
education. He was sent, despite the statute for- 
bidding such an act, to the Catholic school at 
St. Omer, near Calais, in France, and subse- 
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quently was transferred to the school at Douay, 
at both of which institutions he gave, according 
to his instructors, strong evidences of a great 
future career. The terrible crisis brought about 
by the French Revolution made it dangerous for 
the youth longer to remain on French soil. He 
got out of the country, not without some danger 
to himself, and reached England in safety. Mean- 
time a transformation had taken place in the con- 
dition of affairs in Ireland. 

There had arisen in that land a man whose 
name should be honored by not only every Irish- 
man, but by all the civilized world. 

I mean Henry Grattan. He was a Protestant, 
and nearly thirty years old when O’Connell was 
born, At that time an Irish Parliament existed 
in Ireland, to which none but Protestants could 
be elected. Of this body Grattan was a member. 
It was entirely under the control of the English 
Parliament, all its Acts having to receive the 
sanction of the latter before becoming effective. 
Grattan threw his very life (he was of a delicate 
and nervous frame) into the emancipation of Irish 
Protestants, and their representatives in Parlia- 
ment, from the control of the English Legisla- 
ture, and also the emancipation of the Catholics 
in Ireland from, as he expressed it, the ‘‘ odious 
bondage in which they were held.” In the first 
he was eminently successful; in the last, but 
partially so. This man’s eloquence was ferviil 
and irresistible. Its results were shown by the 
Act of the English Parliament giving to the 
Irish Parliament full power to enact laws af- 
fecting that country, independent of the Eng- 
lish Legislature. The Parliament, which had be- 
come a ‘‘ degraded provincial assembly,” was thus 
endowed with new life and power. Although 
Grattan’s efforts for the Catholics, undertaken on 
a grand humanizing scale, were to a degree un- 
successful, certain important changes he did 
bring about for them. Among these was per- 
mission for Catholics to hold property, to enjoy 
the rights of education, the free exercise of relig- 
ion, and to be members of the bar—their studies 
to be conducted in England. This was in 1792. 
Two years later young O’Connell, then nineteen, 
began his labors as law student at Lincoln’s Inn, 
London. In 1798 he was called to the bar, and 
from that time his efforts for Ireland may be said 
to have commenced. It was at an eventful pe- 
riod—the period of the Irish rebellion, The 
whole country was under martial law, and every 
Catholic was suspected. The horrors of ’98 have 
become matters of history. One hundred and 
forty thousand troops were employed by England. 
There was great slaughter of the Irish, often at- 
tended with excessive cruelty, claimed to be nec- 
essary effectually to put down the revolt. O’Con- 

nell had just concluded his law course in Lon- 
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don; and had been admitted, as we have said, to 
the bar. Nothing could be more repugnant to 
him than this resort to violence on the part of 
his countrymen. He kept aloof from all associ- 
ations with the rebellion, but barely escaped ar- 
rest notwithstanding. 

The rebellion was subdued, and O’Connell at 
once made a strong but unsuccessful effort to have 
the Act proclaiming martial law repealed. 

We come now to the most important change 
in the affairs of Ireland—a move which evoked 
in opposition all the eloquence of Grattan in 
the Irish Parliament, and all the powers of the 
young O’Connell outside its walls. I refer to the 
movement set on foot by the English Govern- 
men, then controlled by a master-mind—Pitt—to 
effect, on certain terms, a union between England 
and Ireland. This involved the abolition of the 
Irish Parliament, and gave representation to Ire- 
land in the English Parliament by a certain 
number of members. As the Irish Parliament 
had, through the eloquence and labors of Grat- 
tan, become an independent body, it was neces- 
sary to procure the vote of that body to the Act of 
Union. To compass this every possible means 


suggested by human ingenuity were resorted to. 
Where members could be bribed, bribes were gen- 
erously bestowed ; where honors were desirable, 
titles of nobility were freely dispensed; such 


means failing, intimidation and threats were re- 
sorted to. Grattan’s speeches on these occasions 
were among the noblest and the most fervid of 
all his utterances. ‘The Irish Parliament was, of 
course, composed only of Protestants, and they 
were appealed to by every sense of manhood and 
of independence not to surrender the right of 
legislating for their country—for themselves. 
O’Connell meantime was addressing meeting after 
meeting in the same strain. He contended that 
the Irish Parliament could not yote away the 
freedom of Ireland without the consent of the 
people. Could the English Parliament abolish 
itself and merge into the Constituent Assembly of 
France without the consent of the English peo- 
ple? The Bill was put on its passage, when, to 
the surprise of the English faction, the measure 
wis lost by one vote. This, however, amounted 
to a victory. A few more purchases, and the fate 
of the country was sealed. To quote the words 
of Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons, ‘ It 
was the English Executive which, by a combina- 
tion of fraud and force, of tyranny, of cruelty 
hardly to be equaled iu the pages of Christian his- 
tory, put the Union upon Ireland.” 

In 1802 O’Connell married his cousin, Mary 
O'Connell (who brought him no dowry), and 
thereby offended his uncle, Maurice, who had 
strongly opposed the marriage. But he secured 
an affectionate, loving wife, possessed of most 
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estimable qualities, with whom his happiness was 
unbroken. One month after his marriage came 
the unhappy event of ‘* Emmet’s insurrection.” 
To this O’Connell was intensely opposed. He 
joined the ‘‘ Lawyers’ Corps,” and did sentinel 
duty night after night. His watchword already 
was, ‘‘ Lawful Agitation. No physical force, 
no violence, no bloodshed.” He felt that the 
insurrection would postpone, perhaps indeti- 
nitely, the cause of Catholic Emancipation. ‘I 
doubt, he wrote to a friend, ‘‘ whether a madder 
scheme was ever devised by a bedlamite. Here 
was Mr. Emmet having got together about £1,200 
in money and 72 men; whereupon he makes war 
upon George III., with 150,000 of the best troops 
in Europe, and the wealth of the kingdom at his 
command.” Doubtless (after the manner of John 
Brown) Emmet counted on an uprising of the 
people. Besides, it probably will never be known 
what encouragement Bonaparte may have held 
out, 

It was now that O'Connell threw all his efforts 
into his great cause—Catholic Emancipation. 
This was to come first ; then the Repeal of the 
Union. 

At this period the famous ‘‘ Orange Society ” 
had already been formed, pledged to the extermi- 
nation of the Catholics in Ireland, which society 

yas charged by the Catholics with numerous acts 

of violence and murder. At all events the feud 
seemed to be growing fiercer and fiercer, when 
O’Connell formed the ‘‘ Society of United Irish- 
men,” composed of every religious persuasion, the 
object being ‘‘to obtain a complete reform in 
legislation, founded on principles of constitu- 
tional, political and religious freedom.” 

All this time he was diligently at work in his 
profession, in which he reached with a bound tlie 
highest reputation. In fact, he had no rival at 
the bar, and no one was hardy enough to claim 
a rivalship with him. Many anecdotes abound 
of his successful management of cases before a 
jury. It does not come within the scope of this 
article to recount them. It is enough to say they 
show a thorough knowledge of the law and an 
ingenious adaptation to the facts of the case. 
Witnesses on the other side came to dread his 
appearance in court. He often came in late and 
unexpectedly. 

On one occasion a horseman covered with mud 
and exhausted by travel dashed up to O’Connell’s 
house .and told him that four guiltless men had 
been charged with the murder of a land agent, 
and that unless he could defend them the ver- 
dict of ‘‘ Guilty ” was certain. He had one hun- 
dred miles to traverse in less than twenty-four 
hours. Although he had just reached home from 
a very exciting political canvass, he started imme- 
diately (no railroads then), and by changing horses 
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every ten miles reached the courtroom in Cork 
while the Solicitor-general was in the middle of 
his opening speech. The entrance of O’Connell 
produced intense consternation. Ie tore the ar- 
gument of the Solicitor-general to tatters. He 
ridiculed him without mercy. As to the wit- 
nesses, they seemed to be conscience-stricken. 
The principal witness at last broke down, with 
the exclamation : ‘‘It is little I thought to sec 
you here, Mr. O’Connell !” It is needless to add 
that these four innocent fellows were acquitted, 
when it had been decided on in high quarters that 
they should hang. 

It is not my purpose to go into any detail of 
O’Connell’s career as an advocate. This single 
will illustrate his which was 


anecdote power, 


magnetic, making his efforts with a jury al- 
most irresistible. 
idea of his labors in behalf of Ireland, and to that 
I shall mainly confine myself. 

At this time the population of the island, num- 
bering about seven millions, was composed of 


My object will be to give some 


three classes : the Catholics, embracing four-fifths 
of the population, adherents of the ‘‘ Church of 
England,” amounting to possibly one-tenth, and 
the Dissenters (Protestants), who made up the 
other one-tenth. The entire patronage of every- 
thing connected with official and government be- 
stowal was invested in the one-tenth Church of 
England class, and that church was supported 
by levies made upon the remaining nine-tenths 
of the population. Behind the Church of Eng- 
land, established in Ireland, was the entire power, 
legislative and military, of Great Britain, while 
the Irish were sunk in despondency, having lost 
all hope, all courage. 

O’Connell’s plan was to disturb the stagnant 
waters by ‘‘agitation.” This was done by calling 
large meetings through the country, when mon- 
ster petitions would be signed petitioning Parlia- 
ment to abolish all political and religious distinc- 
tions between the Catholics and Protestants. 
There was a bitter hostility on the part of the 
government against these 
after edict was issued by the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland declaring them to be unlawful. 
O’Connell nullified their operation by continu- 
ally changing the title of the gatherings, one of 
which took the hospitable name of ‘ Reform 
Breakfasts.” This would evade the ‘‘edict” 
until another should issue. Finally an Act was 
passed forbidding the meetings of Catholics 
under pretense of petitioning Parliament. O’Con- 
nel! held that this could not apply to meetings 
hek for the purpose of petitioning. Here he 
gaine:) another triumph. 

Grattan meanwhile had been elected to a seat 
in the House of Commons, and presented the 
Catholic petitions, and urged, with all his force, 
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the printing of the prayer of the petitioners. The 
speeches of O’Connell during years of “‘ agitating ” 
for Catholic Emancipation were among the most 
remarkabie efforts ever made by any orator in any 
country, ancient or modern. At times he would 
employ the bitterest invective, denouncing Eng- 
land in terrible terms that would make one 
shiver. Then he would discourse with sadness, 
reproaching England more in sorrow than in 
anger. I recall at this moment one of these 
peculiar bursts of eloquence. ‘‘ Alas, England,” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ that ought to have been to us as 
a sister and a friend, England whom we loved and 
fought and bled for, England whom we have pro- 
tected and whom we do protect, England at a 
period when out of 100,000 of the seamen in her 
service 70,000 were Irish—England stole upon us, 
like a thief in the night, and robbed us of the 
precious gem, liberty.” 

The influence of O’Connell throughout Ireland 
soon became a power, overwhelming, irresistible, 
impossible to limit. One word from him would 
have set the whole land in a fierce blaze of rebel- 
lion. All his efforts were to prevent such a catas- 
trophe. ‘* Constitutional agitation ” was his watch- 
word, and he held to it with tenacity to the last 
moment of his life. This was difficult, for his 
speeches so roused the people that it became hard 
to restrain them. In one of his letters, speaking 
of Ireland, he writes: ‘‘ Her liberation depends 
upon the prudence of a people of the most in- 
flammable passions, goaded almost to madness on 
the one hand by Orange insults, and at the same 
time exposed to the secret seductions of the 
agents and emissaries of those very Orange op- 
pressors.” All the great gatherings were con- 
ducied with order and decorum. No treasonable 
word ever escaped O’Connell’s lips. Wherever he 
went the reporters from the Times followed him 
to report his language to the crown lawyers. It 
certainly was proof of a marvelous legal sagacity 
that the whole imperial bar were watching thirty 
years for a misstep and found not one. 

We now approach an event which for a con- 
siderable period cast a gloom over O’Connell’s 
life. I refer to his duel with D’Esterre. At that 
time dueling was rife. It was the only method 
by which any serious contention was settled among 
gentlemen. Some of these encounters, both in 
England and Ireland, were of the most brutal 
and sanguinary character. D’Esterre had been 
in the navy, where he had distinguished himself 
in a subordinate capacity. He afterward came to 
reside in Dublin, where he was a member of the 
**Dublin Corporation.” He-was a small, sinewy 
man, in the prime of life, and of unquestionable 
courage. He had the reputation of being a ‘‘ fatal 
shot.” He was, it should be stated, hopelessly in 
debt. 
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This was in January of the year 1815. O’Con- 
nell had addressed a large meeting in the cause of 
his “agitation” for the Emancipation Bill. In 
his speech he alluded to the Dublin Corporation 
as a ‘* beggarly corporation.” It was asserted at 
the time, by the partisans of O’Connell, that 
D’Esterre had been selected, by reason of the 
qualities just mentioned, to pick a quarrel with 
the great ‘‘ Avitator,” by which he might sum- 
marily be disposed of. This is conjecture merely, 
though the slight and, in fact, untenable grounds 
for a duel would lend probabilities to the theory. 

D’Esterre, on secing the report of the speech, 
wrote to ask O’Connell if he had used the lan- 
guage attributed to him. In his reply the latter 
said he neither admitted nor denied that he had 
used it ; but, ‘‘in 
view of the treat- 
ment of the re- 
ligion and char- 
acter of the Cath- 
olics by the Dub- 
lin Corporation, 
no terms attribut- 
ed to him could 
exceed the con- 
temptuous feel- 
ings he entertain- 
ed for that body, 
in its corporate 
capacity.” D’EKs- 
terre was, or ap- 
peared to be, 
furious. Ife pa- 
raded the streets, 
where he would 
be likely to en- 
counter his oppo- 
nent, with pistol 
and cowhide. 
O’Connell, fore- 
warned, took suc- 
cessful methods to avoid him. The wildest ex- 
citement meantime prevailed. Failing to have a 
street encounter, Sir Edward Stanley, on the part 
of D’Esterre, called upon O’Connell, who referred 
him to his friend, Major MacNamara. ‘The lat- 
ter accepted the challenge, and insisted that the 
meeting should take place that very day. After 
some demur on the part of Stanley, it was so 
arranged. The parties were to meet thirteen 
miles from Dublin at half-past three in the after- 
noon. The ground was covered with a light 
snow, but the day was fine. D’Esterre had in- 
structed his second to insist, unless O’Connell 
apologized, on the combat continuing till one of 
the parties fell. ‘If blood you want,” said Mac- 
Namara to this announcement, ‘‘ blood you shall 
have.” 
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The parties were put in position. D’Esterre 
fired first and missed. O’Connell’s ball struck 
the former in the groin, inflicting a fatal wound. 
O’Connell declared that he fired low with a view 
only to wound his adversary. Dublin was crazed 
with delight at the result. On the following day 
700 cards were left at O’Connell’s house. It was 
supposed that a prosecution might follow ; but 
D’Esterre, who survived a few days, insisted that 
nothing of the sort should be attempted, and sent 
a message to O’Connell fully exonerating him 
from blame in the unhappy affair. The latter 
was stricken with remorse. He communicated 
with D’Esterre’s widow, and asked permission 
to settle upon her a comfortable annuity. This 
was courteously declined. Subsequently the 
daughter was in- 
duced to accept 
it, greatly to 
O’Connell’s relief. 
Ile had, in fact, 
become morbid on 
the subject. On 
his way to court 
he would fre- 
quently manage, 
when alone, to 
pass the house of 
D’Esterre, when 
he would raise his 
hat, cross himself, 
while his lips 
would move, evi- 
dently in prayer. 
Some years after- 
ward he learned 
that D’Esterre’s 
widow was sub- 
jected to a harass- 
ing suit, which, if 
successful, would 
involve the loss of 
her small patrimony. The case was coming on 


at the circuit, a considerable distance from Dub- - 


lin, but he threw up his briefs, and posted 
down to the place, arriving just in time, and 
asked the privilege of conducting the trial. 
The offer was joyfully accepted, and D’Esterre’s 
widow came off triumphant. O’Connell, after 
this duel, had resolved never to permit himself 
to accept another challenge. An occurrence 
was speedily to happen by which the resolution 
so recently formed was to be disregarded. For, 
later in the same year, a Catholic petition was 
presented in the House of Commons which was 
opposed by Sir Robert Peel, who indulged in 
the most virulent personal abuse of the ‘ Agi- 
tator.” On reading a report of his speech 
O’Connell publicly defied Sir Robert to repeat the 
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language in his presence, where he (Peel) shonld 
not be under parliamentary privilege. A chal- 
lenge followed, of course. O’Conne!l was bound 
over in Dublin to keep the peace; but learning 
that Peel was in London, he crossed over, and 
the seconds arranged for the parties to meet at 
Ostend. But as O’Connell was entering the 
Dover coach at four in the morning he was ar- 
rested and again put under bonds to keep the 
peace. The Tories could not afford to hazard 
the life of one of their best men; so, as was 
openly stated, it was resolved that Peel’s life 
should not to be risked. A ludicrous finale to this 
affair was that Sir Charles Saxton and Mr. Lid- 
well, seconds for Peel and O’Connell respect- 
ively, having had some angry words about the 
latter’s arrest, proceeded to Calais, where they 
had, fortunately, a bloodless encounter, by which 
each one felt that his principal’s honor had been 
vindicated. 

From this time O'Connell maintained his reso- 
lution not to fight a duel. It would, I think, 
have been more to the purpose had he moderated 
the bitterness of his invective, but this he cer- 
tainly did not do. 
Maurice or Morgan O’Connell took the father’s 
place in hostile meetings. One of these was with 
Lord Alvanley, whom O’Connell had denounced 
in the most severe language. Three shots were 
exchanged between him and Morgan O’Connell, 
when the seconds interfered and the parties sepa- 
rated. As the story goes, Alvanley, who was a 
good deal of a wag, handed a couple of guineas 
to the cabman who had conveyed him to the 
ground and brought him home. ‘This is a 
handsome sum, my lord,” said the latter, ‘‘ for 
taking you to ” (naming the spot). ‘“ My 
man,” said Alvanley, “this is not for taking me 
there, but for bringing me safe back.” How 
changed are habits and customs since then; yet 
this happened only sixty-five years ago! 

The agitation meetings grew more and mpre 
numerous; the crowds that were present were 
always numbered by thousands and tens of 
thousands. But the petitions continued to be 
thrown out by the English Parliament, though a 
strong party was growing who favored the meas- 
ure. Suddenly there came a breach between Grat- 
tun and O’Connell. Grattan was now in his sev- 
eutieth year. A clause had been introduced into 
the ** Emancipation Act,” so called, giving to the 
crown a veto upon the appointment of Catholic 
bishops. Grattan advocated this restriction upon 
religious liberty, and it evoked the wrath of 
O'Connell. Forgetful of what Grattan had done 
for constitutional liberty in resisting the passage 
of the Act of the Union, O’Connell denounced 
him in unmeasured terms. This led to a very 
severe retort in Grattan’s strongest language. 


So on several occasions either 
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But such an unnatural controversy could not last. 
Grattan was already in failing health, and two 
years after, when ill at his own home, O’Connell 
called upon him at the head of a Catholic com- 
mittee to express their thanks in a body for the 
great services he had rendered to the cause of 
Catholic Emancipation. A genuine reconciliation 
followed. Grattan did not long survive, and 
O’Connell delivered a glowing eulogy after his 
death, in which he accorded to the great orator 
a full meed of justice for his efforts on behalf of 
Ireland. He afterward used his utmost influence 
for Grattan’s son, when running for Parliament, 
in which he was successful. 

During the same year (1820) O’Connell sent 
one of his own sons with General D’Evereux, who 
had accepted a commission under General Bolivar, 
the South American patriot, to aid in achieving 
the independence of the South American repub- 
lies. His letter to Bolivar on this occasion indi- 
cated eloquently his sympathy with the move- 
ment, and his earnest hope of its success. 

O’Connell had now become not only a power 
in his own land, but was fast acquiring an influ- 
ence in the British Parliament, of which it was 
well understood that he would sooner or later be- 
come amember. The Whigs, with Brougham at 
their head, favored the Act of Emancipation. 


The Tories, whose organ was the 7imes newspa- 


per, bitterly opposed it. Abuse of the most scan- 
dalous kind, epithets of the coarsest description, 
were employed against O’Connell, and circulated 
over England and Ireland. The Times seems to 
have been the chief mouthpiece. That journal 
pursued O’Connell with rancorous and systematic 
abuse. Its hostility to the Irish people was unre- 
lenting and unvarying. When Lord Mulgrave 
was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland he adopted a 
conciliatory course toward the Irish Catholics, 
and toward O'Connell as their representative. 
This enraged the Times beyond expression. In 
one of its leading articles it stated : “It has been 
proved beyond a doubt that Lord Mulgrave has 
actually invited to dinner that rancorous and 
foul-mouthed ruffian, O’Connell.” * 


* The Times newspaper, like the Bank of England, has 
been a power in the land almost from its commencement. 
This is owing to the strong, uncompromising and power- 
fully aggressive and tenacious nuture of the Walters, fa- 
ther and son, and, to-day, grandson. While the old King 
(George III.) was living, the Tory journals teemed with 
abuse of the Prince of Wales (afterward George IV.) and 
his brothers. The 7imes was the principal, and certainly 
the most important, vehicle of these libelous attacks. 
Three prosecutions were instituted against John Walter, 
‘* printer and publisher.”’ In the first, which was a libel on 
the Duke of York, the Court of King’s Bench sentenced Wal- 
ter to pay a fine of £50, to be imprisoned one year in New- 
gate, to stand one hour in the pillory at Charing Cross, 
and to find security for his good behavior for seven 
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We come now to the period of O’Connell’s first 
election to Parliament. He had taken this step 
with mature deliberation. In the Act of Union 
(1801) Catholics were not excluded by name from 
a seat in the British Parliament, but a test oath 
was required from all members-elect, which it 
was impossible for any conscientious Catholic to 
tuke. For every member was obliged to declare 
that “the sacrifice of the mass and the invoca- 
tion of the Virgin Mary were impious and idol- 
atrous.” This made the exclusion of the Cath- 
olics complete. 

It was in 1828 that O’Connell offered himself to 
the electors of Clare against Fitzgerald, a govern- 
ment candidate. He was questioned on many 
points. He was asked whether he proposed to 
take the test oath, if elected. He replied with em- 
phasis that he should not take the oath, though, 
no doubt, his opponent would eagerly swallow it. 
He declared, however, if elected, he should de- 
mand his seat. Ile was returned by an over- 
whelming majority. In January, 1829, he pro- 
ceeded to London, presented his credentials and 
awaited the result. The oath was tendered. He 
asked permission to read it, and after perusal 
remarked that, as two of the statements contained 
in it were not true, he declined to take the oath. 
Ile demanded to be heard at the bar of the House 
on the subject. The majority did not dare refuse 


permission, though the result was a foregone con- 


clusion. O’Connell’s speech was very eloquent, 
but it was ineffectual. A writ for a new election 
was ordered. 

Meanwhile a miglity change had taken place. 
The Tories, who were in power, had resisted the 
passage of the Bill for Catholic Emancipation 
until the very last. But public opinion was 
roused. The justice of the proposed measure 


years. In the following term Walter was again brought 
up to receive judgment for two other libels, one on the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of York in conjunction, 
and one on the Duke of Clarence, afterward William IV. 
For the first "he was sentenced to pay a fine of £100 and 
to endure an additional year’s imprisonment in Newgate ; 
for the second he was only adjudged to pay a fine of £50. 
Many years later, in 1842, the famous Nottingham election 
bribery case came up in the House of Commons before the 
Roebuck Committee, so called. The votes of the Chair- 
man of the Liberal Committee and of his son had been 
purchased by the Tory candidate for £500 apiece. John 
Walter, of the Zimes, son of the old Walter, was sum- 
moned to give testimony, but he refused to be examined. 
He was then summoned before the bar of the House, but 
proved recalcitrant. There was a motion to order him 
into custody and sentence him to Newgate, but the matter 
was finally dropped. In the third generation we find in 
John Walter the same aggressive and uncompromising 
spirit, as his publication in the 7'imes of what turned out 
to be the forged Parnell letters shows, and which pre- 
cipitated the extraordinary libel suit, in which the Irish 
leader won a conspicuous triumph. 
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could not fail to impress the English people. 
The Whigs grew bolder. Brougham advocated 
the Bill with all his strength. The Tories and 
the Ministry trembled for their position. ‘The 
Bill must be passed,” said Wellington, then Prime 
Minister, ‘‘as the only alternative to a civil war.” 
On the 13th of April, 1829, the ‘‘ Catholic Eman- 
cipation ” Bill became a law. The King, George 
IV., who hated O’Connell cordially, delayed to 
sign it. The Duke of Wellington assured him 
that there was no help for it, and he reluctantly 
attached his signature to the Act, remarking 
shortly after : “‘ Wellington is King of England, 
O’Connell is King of Ireland; I suppose I am 
only Dean of Windsor.” Some time after this 
O’Connell attended the King’s levee. Before 
approaching very near the King gave him the 
slightest possible nod of recognition, his lips 
appearing to move at the same time, though 
nothing was audible. That was the end of the 
‘* presentation.” One of the courtiers, who stood 
next to the King, heard the words muttered : 
‘*'There is O'Connell, damn the fellow !” 

O'Connell returned to Ireland, offered himself 
again to the electors of Clare; and, although 
tremendous efforts were made to defeat him, he 
was returned by a larger vote than before. He 
was now able to exercise with full force his extra- 
ordinary eloquence as a member of the House of 
Commons. His life had been one continued 
course of ‘‘ agitation” to compass what had now 
been achieved. For although the Emancipation 
Bill did not cover all the objects originally de 
signed for it, yet, to a certain extent, it gave the 
Catholics equal privileges with the Protestant 
class. 

‘*We have carried the Emancipation Bill,” 
said O’Connell ; ‘‘ now for Repeal of the Union.” 

Some time before this O’Connell had established 
what was called the ‘‘ Rent.” It was on the plan 
of payment of one penny a month subscription 
from the entire Catholic population. This sub- 
scription was to produce, and did produce, £50,000 
a year, of which £5,000 were to be devoted to 
Parliamentary expenses; £15,000 to the press ; 
£15,000 for defending law proceedings ; £5,000 
for educating Catholic priests in America; and 
£5,000 for current expenses. This subscription 
was most successful, and greatly aided in getting 
through the Emancipation Bill. The govern- 
ment undoubtedly hoped with the passing of this 
Bill that the O’Connell “ agitation” would cease. 
But it did not cease ; on the contrary, it appeared 
to gather fresh strength. Ministers became 
alarmed. <A proclamation was issued by the Lord 
Lieutenant against the holding of certain political 
meetings, and in January, 1831, just as O’Con- 
nell was about leaving for London, to take his 
seat in Parliament, he was arrested for violating 
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the proclamation. The counts in the indictment 
were numerous, framed to cover every possible 
contingency. O’Connell gave the required bail 
and proceeded to England, leaving the trial to 
take care of itself. As a matter of course, he was 
found guilty, but sentence was suspended, and 
no action was ever taken upon the verdict. 

This affair produced the most intense excite- 
ment in Dublin. As O’Connell was proceeding 
with his friends to the court, in order to put in 
bail, a stalwart butcher came up to him from the 
crowd, that was fast assembling, and disclosing a 
huge cleaver from under his coat, exclaimed : 
‘* Liberator, say the word !” O’Connell expressed 
his thanks, and begged this friendly ally to keep 
quiet, and not permit any demonstration what- 
ever. 

In checking overt acts, and in smothering in- 
cipient attempts or suggestions to overt dcts, 
O’Connell was always prompt and _ successful. 
When he was forced to censure proceedings which 
in themselves would flatter the vanity of any 
ordinary man, his language was often exceedingly 
strong, and at times satirical, but it was accepted 
without a murmur. On one occasion, when at a 
large meeting he was denouncing Peel with all 
his power of invective, a voice in the audience 
was heard exclaiming: ‘‘I wish a crow would 
come and pick out Peel’s eyes.” ‘‘I wish a crow 
would come,” said O’Connell, ‘‘and stuff your 
mouth with potatoes.” 

In 1833 Lord Grey’s Coercion Bill was passed. 
It was framed after the manner of previous Bills 
having for their object repression of public senti- 
ment, but was based on a long list of outrages 
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prepared by Peel. Many eminent English mem- 
bers protested against the passage of the Bill, in- 
cluding Cobbett, Sir Henry Bulwer and Sir Ed- 
ward Lytton Bulwer. The latter was specially 
eloquent in denouncing it. He quoted the words 
of Brougham, who framed the Bill, on another 
occasion, when speaking of the British policy to- 
ward Ireland: ‘That utterly abominable hus- 
bandry of sowing Injustice and reaping Rebel- 
lion.” It was then that O’Connell denounced the 
Union. He called it a ‘‘ parchment Union, with- 
out a semblance of real Union, which should give 
to the Irish nation equal franchises, equal rights, 
equal religious freedom ; in short, equal laws with 
those enjoyed by the people of England—perfect 
equality, not a servitude.” He declared that the 
Coercion Bill ‘‘ was the dethronement of every 
right common to constitutional liberty.” 
O’Connell and Brougham had been for many 
years on the most friendly terms. The former 
often dined with Brougham, and his admiration 
for his courageous exposition of Liberal principles 
was unstinted. But a time now came when all! 
this was changed, O’Connell had but a single 
purpose in life, and if his best friend had gone 
counter to it he would have treated him as an 
enemy. When O’Connell announced his deter- 
mination to continue ‘‘ agitation ” for the Repeal 
of the Union he estranged a large number of 
his Whig friends in Parliament, and among these 
Brougham, who opposed O’Connell’s movements 
with no unsparing language. This turned the 
wrath of the “‘ Liberator,” as he was now called, 
upon his former ally. It was extraordinary to 
witness, not only the sudden change in O’Con- 
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nell’s tone, but also the vehement and, in fact, 
vindictive language with~ which he attacked 
Brougham. ‘‘I think,” he wrote to a friend, 
‘*T can demonstrate that he (Brougham) is the 
most devoid of principle of any public man that 
ever exhibited on any political stage. I believe 
I shall soon have materials for impeaching him in 
due form.” 

It can be readily understood, then, why Brough- 
am strongly advocated the passing of the Coer- 
cion Bill, citing himself the long list of Irish 
outrages, which Peel had presented, and which 
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In 1834 O’Connell introduced in Parliament 
his Bill for the Repeal of the Union. Ile did 
this against his own judgment, but younger men 
who had come up within his time, and who were 
enthusiastic without discretion, were continually 
and perpetually urgent for decisive action. At 
last Feargus O’Connor, who had been the most an- 
noying in insisting on the step, declared that if 
O'Connell would not introduce the Bill he would 
himself do it. 
unate step. 


It was a premature and unfort- 
It estranged still other of O’Connell’s 
friends in the House, for at the time the action 
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were dwelt upon in the most offensive manner. 
This widened the breach between the two men, 
and led to many bitter passages in the House, 
where, until the advent of O’Connell, Brougham 
had reigned supreme as a master of sarcasm and 
ridicule. ‘‘I owe Brougham one, and I intend, 
if Ican, to pay him,” wrote O’Connell to a friend. 
Ile was as good as his word, till, at length, 
Brougham was content to let O’Connell alone. 
Strange as it may seem, a_half-reconciliation 
finally took place between O’Connell and the 
*‘clever rascal,” as he used to term his famous 
adversary. 


seemed almost revolutionary. 
O’Connell was quietly gaining ground. Three of 
his sons and two sons-in-law were Members of 
Parliament, and his influence with all the Catho- 
lic Irish members was dominant. Feargus O’Con- 


Up to that period 


nor had become a thorn in his side. He ulti- 
mately deserted his leader altogether, and set up 
as an agitator on his own account. Ilis career 
was a brief one. 

The Tories were at last obliged to succumb, 
and a Whig administration was formed, under 
Lord Melbourne as Prime Minister. He was a 
polished man, of remarkable ability, discreet, and 
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of a conciliatory nature. Toward him O’Connell 
felt a strong personal regard, which was recipro- 
cated. This started the 7imes afresh in defama- 
tory utterances, while every facility was given to 
the publication of shameful slanders and innu- 
cndoes. Melbourne had, unfortunately, been made 
a defendant in a crim. con. case, in which the 
cifted and accomplished poetess, the Honorable 
Mrs. Norton, was implicated. The trial in Lon- 
don made a public scandal. Although the lady 
und Lord Melbourne came off victorious by the 
finding of the jury, the affair was not allowed to 
cool, for the political enemies of Melbourne did 
what they could to keep it alive ; so that when it 
became evident that some sort of understanding 
existed between O’Connell and Melbourne, it was 


termed by their enemies the ‘‘ Crim-Connell- 


Union.” 

In 1837 William IV. died, and the young Vic- 
toria was proclaimed Queen. Before that period 
Lord Melbourne, who had the confidence of the 
Duchess of Kent, the mother of the Queen, had 
heen to a certain extent the political instructor 
und adviser of the daughter. Some time after 
Victoria’s accession to the throne parties changed 
again; the Melbourne administration went out, 
2nd the Tories, headed by the Duke of Welling- 
ton, came into power. This was a great disap- 


pointment to O’Connell, for he counted much 
on the growing liberality of the Whig party. 
An odd incident, however, served to re-encour- 
age him. Victoria was young and unused, as a 
Quoen, to these political changes. She looked to 
Lord Melbourne for advice, and she had become 
attached to her immediate associates, the ‘‘ ladies 
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of the bedchamber,” etc., and when the Duke 
of Wellington gravely informed her that these 
must be changed and ladies from the Tory party 
be substituted, she flatly refused to submit, 
whereupon the duke tendered his resignation. 
The new ministry went out, and the Melbourne 
party returned to power. This, in the language of 
the day, was called the “‘ bedchamber difficulty.” 

The continuation of the Whigs in power was 


very advantageous to O’Connell, though he was 


constantly confronted by the Tories in Parlia- 
ment, who employed the bitterest invectives 
against him. 

Perhaps I may be pardoned for indulging in 
a brief episode where I was myself a party, and 
which occurred about this time. 

It is well known that O’Connell’s detestation 
of slavery was exhibited on every possible occa- 
sion and on the slightest excuse. He could 
scarcely be brought to treat a person from any 
of the slave States of the Union with ordinary 
courtesy. 

Something more than fifty years ago three 
young fellows from America were in London, 


eagerly engaged in sight-seeing and general in- 
vestigation. Two of these were George P. Put- 
nam, subsequently the eminent and accomplished 
New York publisher, and O. H. Partridge, who 
became a distinguished physician of Philadelphia. 
The third and youngest of the trio is the writer 
of this article. .It was at that time the habit for 
strangers in London to address a note to some 
member of the House of Lords or Commons, 
requesting an order for admission to the visit- 
ors’ gallery. We took advantage of the custom. 
After carefully preparing our missives we would 
sally out together, deliver them in person, and 
wait for an answer. In this way no time was 
lost. We prepared the letters in turn, after 
carefully selecting our victims. It happened that 
the name of Daniel O’Connell was next on our 
list, and it fell by rotation to our friend Par- 
tridge to indite the epistle. I well recollect it 
was very brief, but admirably worded. In the 
envelope his card was inclosed, ‘‘O. H. Par- 
tridge, Boston, Mass.” We took a cab and drove 
to the residence of the “‘ Liberator,” in Langham 
Place. The servant who came to the door in- 
formed us that his master had guests at dinner, 
and that they were already at the table. ‘‘ This 
is a matter of great importance,” said Partridge, 
with gravity; ‘‘ take this letter to Mr. O’Con- 
nell, and say we wait for an answer.” We had 
pushed our way into the hall, and there we stood. 
The dining-room was directly on our right. The 
door was left ajar. For a couple of minutes 
there was a profound silence within, then peals 
of laughter succeeded, and the servant emerged 
and handed us a couple of scraps of paper. We 
did not look at the contents till we were safe in our 
cab. Then we read as follows: ‘ Finding that 
Mr. Partridge is from a non-slaveholding State, 
Mr. O’Connell has the honor to comply with his 
request.” On the other bit of paper was written : 
‘Admit the bearer to the gallery of the House 
of Commons. Daniel O’Connell.” 

Shortly after the crisis in the Melbourne Cabi- 
net, in 1839, a motion was made for the investi- 
gation of outrages committed in Ireland. This 
was after the murder of Lord Norbury. The 
Times renewed its abuse in terrible terms; so 
that, on one occasion, when O’Connell rose in 
his seat to speak, he was hissed by the Tory mem- 
bers. ‘* You can hiss,” he exclaimed, ‘‘but you 
cannot sting.” 

On his return the next year to Ireland (1840), 
he established the Repeal Association, and from 
that time to 1843-4 he continued to address mon- 
ster meetings, where he advocated with all his 
strength the “‘ Repeal of the Union.” His motto 
was: **No resort to force, no bloodshed, no vio- 
lence. Whoever commits a crime adds strength 
to the enemy.” 
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The passing of the Municipal Reform Bill in 
1841 gave the strongest proof how, step by step, 
O'Connell was gaining ground. This Bill opened 
to the Catholics of Ireland various offices of city 
governments. In November, 1541, O’Connell was 
triumphantly elected Lord Mayor of Dublin. 
What a change from the period of his boyhood, 
when he furtively received the first rudiments 
of education from an humble Catholic priest, in 
violation of the law of the land! 

It was in the commencement of the following 
year that, during my travels abroad, I visited 
Dublin, and was, through the favor of William 
Stewart, Esq., of the Law Exchequer, Four Courts, 
to whom I had a letter of introduction, presented 
to Mr. O'Connell at the Mayor’s official residence. 
It was a relief to me that he made no allusion, as 
he so often did, to the slaveholders of the South- 
ern States of America; he was, at this time, over- 
flowing with humor — my introducer was his 
personal friend—and he alluded, in very natural 
terms of triumph, to the passage of the Bill which 
enabled him to occupy his seat as the first Cath- 
olic Lord Mayor, after 250 years of exclusion. 
Glancing up at a portrait of a former Lord Mayor, 
‘‘a terrible fellow against the Papists,” he re- 
marked, with intense humor: ‘‘ He looks some- 
times as if he were ready to come down and eat 
me up.” On that occasion he gave me his auto- 
graph, ‘ Daniel O’Connell, Lord Mayor of Dub- 
lin.” 

It was in the Spring of the same year (1842) 
that I looked on O’Connell for the last time. He 
vas to address a mass-meeting at the Grass Mar- 
ket, in the suburbs of Dublin. There were thou- 
sands present. I was advised to go early and 
secure a standing-place near the platform. It 
was a mixed assemblage, of which, I should say, 
nearly one-third were women. Among the spec- 
tators were a large proportion of the leading men 
of Dubiin, and a tremendous gathering of the 
rank and file. Scattered through this immense 
company you would notice many strangers from 
abroad who, like myself, had come to listen to 
the great ‘‘ Agitator.” 

And such a speech ! O’Connell was then sixty- 
seven, and various disappointments were begin- 
ning to cast their shadows around him. But on 
this occasion he was at his best. As a way was 
opened for him by the crowd there was no cheer- 
ing—the popular feeling was too intense for that. 
But earnest expressions of fidelity and affection, 
couched in accents of the heart, such as you can 
hear only in Ireland, greeted him on every side. 
The old women were not content with this; they 
would lay hold of the famous blue cloak, as if to 
cetain him, while blessings innumerable were 
poured out. His manner toward these poor 
women was touching, as he would gently disen- 
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gage the cloak from their grasp, while he let drop 
a word of humor or of pathos to suit each pecul- 
iar importunity. When he mounted the _plat- 
form cheer after cheer arose, and when the ex- 
citement moderated O’Connell began. 

I ought to say here that government reporters 
were already on the spot, with detectives, all eager 
to catch a word that might be tortured into a 
treasonable expression. 

It is not my purpose to give more than a gen- 
eral idea of this effort, so that my readers can 
have the advantage of my personal impressions 
while listening to it. He had a difficult task. 
He had come to Dublin for the Easter holidays, 
and would soon return to resume his seat in Par- 
liament. He was to give some account of what 
he had been doing and what he intended to do. 
This portion of his address was certainly in a 
boastful vein, and he went on in this manner till 
the exhibtion began to be painful to me, though 
constantly enlivened by flashes of indescribable 
humor. ‘‘ Why,” he exclaimed, ‘ there is Wel- 
lington, who has won a hundred battles, and there 
is Peel, who has practiced a hundred rogueries, and 
I have beaten them both!” Just as the more re- 
fined class in the audience were beginning to tire 
of this O’Connell turned with a suddenness almost 
startling. ‘‘ How have I done this?” were his 
words. ‘* Tell me, my lads, how have I done 
this ? Do you think I could have done it without 
your bold Irish hearts to sustain me ?” This was 
uttered in a tone that brought the tears into one’s 
eyes by producing a total and swift revulsion of 
feeling. He then went on to show that his power 
and his success were because the Irish people were 
with him, and it was impossible for him to fail. 
After awhile he turned his attention to the Zimes 
newspaper. His terrible arraignment of its course, 
and of the conduct of Walter, its proprietor, it 
would be impossible to forget. It excited the 
larger portion of the audience into fury. This 
O’Connell calmed somewhat “by declaring that, 
though not much of a poet, he had produced a 
bit of poetry about the ‘‘ Venal Lady of the 
Strand,” as he called the Times: 

“Vile press without a parallel, 
Organ fit for fiends of hell, 


Lies thy trade, thy master-sense 
Vile and shameless impudence.” 


The reading of this produced roars of laughter, 
and in this way the orator calmed his audience. 


I will make but one other allusion to this 
famous speech. He spoke of his speedy return 
to resume his seat in Parliament. Then with 
quickness he asked, ‘“‘And what shall I say 
to the Queen ?” Here the reporters pricked up 
their ears, and the detectives were on the alert, 
for a word against the Queen might be tortured 
into treason. ‘‘ What shall I say to the Queen ?” 
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he repeated, “‘God bless her !”—here he raised 
his hat. ‘I shall tell her that, if need be, her 
throne will be floated into security on the heart’s 
blood of the Irish people.” It is impossible to 
give even an impression of the tone in which this 
was uttered. Tears were in everybody’s eyes; 
they came, you could not tell how or why, but 
they came. 

I ought to say here that from the day of the 
young Queen’s ac- 
cession to the throne 
to the day of O’Con- 
nell’s death, ten 
years later, he was 
most loyal, I may 
say, chivalric, in all 
his utterances re- 
garding her. He 
knew that in those 
years, at least, 
which distinguished 
her reign from that 
of all the Guelphs 
who preceded her, 
Victoria’s personal 
opinions, doubtless 
influenced or edu- 
cated by Melbourne, 
were in favor of 
liberal course  to- 
ward Ireland. So it 
became his habit, in 
speaking of this 
youthful sovereign, 
to add, raising his 
hat at the same 
time, *‘God bless 
her !” 

But the “evil 
days ” were to come 
to O’Connell, as 
they have come al- 
most invariably to 
all great reformers. 
Ife ‘had established 
the *‘ Repeal Asso- 
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the aristocratic 

Irish families, to whom the Act of Emancipation 
had given all they could personally desire, were 
opposed to further agitation. The Repeal of the 
Union and self-government was nothing that they 
cared for. This, after all, amounted to little. The 
people of Ireland were with him. The danger 
arose from an entirely different quarter. There 
had arisen meantime a “‘ Young Ireland,” com- 
posed of young, fresh, bright, impetuous spirits, 
but lacking the sagacity of genius or experience, 
led by W. Smith O’Brien, and composed of men like 


Meagher, Mitchel, Duffy, ete. These became se- 
eeders from O’Connell on the “ physical force ” 
question ! O'Connell had said: ‘The Repeal 
Association is a legal body because disclaiming 


all proceedings based on force or violence to 
achieve the Repeal of the Union.” ‘ Young 
[reland,” knowing that O’Connell literally con- 
trolled, in his own person, the action of millions 
of Irishmen, declared that the time had come for 
something more 
than a pacific de- 
monstration. It was 
the turbulent action 
of this ‘* Young Ire- 
land ” that probably 
brought about the 
dénouement of 
O’Connell’s arrest 
and trial, to which 
we shall presently 
come. 

It was about this 
time that O’Connell 
published a work 
entitled a ‘‘ Memoir 
of Ireland, Native 
and Saxon,” which 
he dedicated to the 
Queen. In doing so 
he wrote that in 
submitting it to the 
Queen he had little 
hope of being able 
to produce any work 
of sufficient interest 


i , . to occupy the royal 
oF WH ss mind, but it was de- 
[can sirable that the sov- 
iS ereign should be 
aware of how much 
the Irish had suf- 
fered from English 
misrule, and com- 
prehend the secret 
springs of Irish dis- 
content. 

In the beginning 
of 1843 O’Connell 
had arranged for a series of what were termed 
monster meetings; these were to be held at, 
among other places, ‘Trim, Limerick, Athlone, 
Dundalk and Clontarf. The tremendous gather- 
ings at these meetings alarmed the English Gov- 
ernment, although O’Connell kept them perfectly 
in control. But they increased tremendously in 
numbers; and at the famous, in fact, historical, 
gathering at Tara it taxed the utmost power of 
the great ‘‘ Agitator” to prevent overt acts. The 
Times newspaper greatly added to the excitement 
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by declaring that, on a fair enumeration, at least 
a million of persons were present. There is no 
doubt that the multitude would have numbered 
300,000 ; it was said that O’Connell made himself 
heard to at least 15,000. Yet the vast gathering 
dispersed peaceably. 

Let me say here that Father Mathew, the 
great temperance apostle, gave efficient aid to 


O’Connell, who was a strong advocate of the tem- 
perance cause, in keeping, on these several occa- 
sions, the vast multitudes in order. 

Thoroughly alarmed, the government had de- 


cided to act. The next monster meeting was 
advertised to come off at Clontarf. It was pro- 
hibited by a proclamation by the Lord Lieutenant. 
O’Connell issued his orders that the meeting 
should not be held. That did not suffice. In 
October of that year (1843) he was arrested on an 
indictment for seditious conspiracy. He at once 
gave the required bail; the trial took place in 
January, 1844; he was found guilty. No action 
was taken upon the verdict until the 30th of May 
following, when sentence was pronounced—which 
was one year’s imprisonment, with securities to 
keep the peace for seven years, himself in £5,000, 
and two securities of £2,000 each. 

O’Connell meanwhile had been occupying his 
seat in the Ilouse of Commons. Now he was to 
surrender himself as a prisoner under sentence. 

How was he treated ? The treatment shows the 
consideration in which he was held by the govern- 
ment, or its fear of proceeding to extremities. He 
was offered his choice of a place where he should 
reside during the period of his confinement. He 
selected Richmond, a short distance from Dublin. 
There were five other gentlemen, we may say of 
his party, that were to undeygo sentence at the 
same time, and all chose the same locality. The 
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houses of the governor and deputy-governor of 
the jail were placed at O’Connell’s disposal. He 
selected a large apartment where all the parties 
could take their meals with him. The others 
were accommodated in different parts of both 
houses. All had the liberty of the gardens be- 
longing to the establishments,’ on their promise 
not to attempt to escape. By a pleasant fiction 
of law the wives of the gentlemen were established 
as caretakers of the rooms, which made the ar- 
rangements complete. 

O’Connell endeavored to bear up bravely under 
his imprisonment, mild as it was ; but, for all that, 
it struck very deeply into his heart. 

*“*T have labored for Irelafid,” he said; ‘re- 
fused office, honor and emolument for Ireland ; I 
have prayed and hoped and watched for Ireland ; 
there was one thing wanting—that I should be in 
jail for Ireland.” ‘ 

An appeal had been immediately taken in the 
Irish courts, but was decided against him by 
the four judges. The English courts on appeal 
sustained the decision. A writ of error was then 
taken to the House of Lords, when the Law Lords 
reversed the sentence, in September, 1844. 

The announcement was received in Ireland 
with the wildest delight. As the steamer bear- 
ing the news came in a flag was displayed with 
the words: ‘* Triumph of Law and Justice !— 
Judgment reversed !—O’Connell is free !” 

Alas! O’Connell was never perfectly himself 
after that imprisonment ; the iron had entered 
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his soul. Young Ireland had begun to consider 
him ‘‘ behind the age.” Even the Pope, through 
English intrigue, had been led to advise the Irish 
priests to attend more to their duties and less 
to politics, which provoked from O’Connell, in- 
tensely devoted Catholic though he was, the 
words: ‘1 take my religion from Rome, but 
not my politics.” 

In the following year a terrible visitation came 
upon Ireland. It was the failure of the potato 
crop, and its spectral attendant famine. It was 
in that year that O’Connell made his last public 
speech. He had already become subject to strong 
mental agitations, gloomy ideas and forebodings, 
the result of increasing bodily debility. Early 
in the year 1847 he went to London in the hope 
of resuming his seat in Parliament. The ‘‘ dead 
march of famine,” as it was called, now traversed 
all Ireland. In the eloquent words of Brougham, 
there were horrors surpassing anything in the 
pages of Thucydides or on the canvas of Poussin 
or in the dismal chant of Dante. Can it be im- 
agined that in reply to this the Duke of Cam- 
bridge could say that there was no suffering, no 
misery in Ireland, ‘‘for we all know,” were his 
words, ‘‘ that Irishmen can live on rotten pota- 
toes and seaweed, or mere grass !” 

On February 8th, 1847, O'Connell went to the 
House of Commons for the last time. It may re- 
mind one of the last appearance of the great 
Chatham in the House of Lords. 
O’Connell’s words, uttered with difficulty and 
emotion: *‘‘ Ireland is in your hands—in your 
power. If you do not save her she cannot save 
herself. I solemnly call on you to recollect 
that I predict with the sincerest conviction that 
one-quarter of her population will perish unless 
you come to her relief.” 

Shortly after, by the urgent advice of his phy- 
sicians, O'Connell took his departure for Italy. 
At first he appeared to be in some degree regain- 
ing his health ; then came a relapse, and he suc- 
cumbed to the inevitable at Genoa on May ‘1dth, 
1847. He was seventy-two years old. He had 
directed that his heart should be sent to Rome 
and his body interred at Glasnevin. 

This was the end of the career of Daniel O’Con- 
nell, whom I have characterized in the commence- 
ment of this article as the most remarkable man 
of his day and generation. ‘It was always my 
ambition,” he said, “‘to do something for Ire- 
land.” 

Whoever has a purpose, a noble, unselfish pur- 
pose to which he is willing to devote, and does 
devote, every energy of his life, in fact all of his 
life—even though the individual man is not a man 
of great intellectual power—must, by a force su- 
perior to any odic force, compass a result. How 
much more when the same individual unites with 
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that unselfish purpose an intellect exceptionally 
great, a heart full of emotional sympathy with his 
cause, and a physical frame equal to the strain of 
all emergencies. Such a man was Daniel O’Con- 
nell. 

He started with the purpose to liberate Ireland ; 
he looked upon everyone as an enemy who vent- 
ured to oppose it; his head and his heart were 
in the work ; he regarded as secondary every other 
consideration. He had pronounced views about 
slavery, about temperance, about capital punish- 
ment, which he expressed in his intense way. 
But his lifework was to ‘free Ireland.” ‘I be- 
gan life,” he said, ‘‘ by opposing the Union, and 
I am determined to end it by advocating Repeal.” 
Under what adverse circumstances did he begin 
it? His education acquired in violation of the 
statute. Four-fifths of his countrymen in a state 
of ‘‘desponding servitude”; without a party, or 
semblance of a party, behind him; with every 
surrounding embarrassing to his main purpose, 
where he had himself to invent his tools, where 
in everything that he undertook a single false 
step would have been ruinous, and with limited 
means. He gave up an immensely lucrative law- 
practice to devote himself to the “cause,” and 
thereby brought upon himself the sneers and rid- 
icule of his adversaries because he accepted the 
contributions most freely granted by his country- 
men to aid him in his work. Not that he was 
later in life altogether dependent upon them, for 
his uncle, who had adopted him, forgave the mar- 
riage he had made, and left him on his death his 
estate at Derrynane, with an income of £4,000 per 
annum. 

O’Connell was a many-sided man ; no one, per- 
haps, ever had his versatility—such versatility ; 
he had no equal at the bar, whether in a cause be- 
fore a jury or in arguing a law-point on appeal. 
In the House of Commons he impressed the en- 
tire body with his magnetism and his eloquence. 
In political assemblies it seems to me that no man 
was ever his equal. 

It is true that he was overbearing and merciless 
in dealing with an opponent. In a trial his deal- 
ing with an adverse witness was excessively severe 
and often coarse, but he would mix up with it 
so much genuine Irish humor for the benefit of 
the jury that no sympathy wae left for the un- 
fortunate person on the stand. 

In a word, no one ever provoked more enmity 
by his vehement denunciation and invective ; no 
man was ever so wantonly abused and vilified ; 
scurrilous jests abounded, his private character 
was wantonly assailed, his motives traduced, his 
daily life even made a subject of ribaldry, when 
no one’s domestic life was happier or purer. 

To repeat, O’Connell appeared to regard noth- 
ing which did not aid the cause of Ireland, Ilis 
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close friend, who had, perhaps, been on his side 
for years, but who felt that he was going too far, 
and so expressed it, he would attack virulently, 
and with opprobrious epithets. This would lead 
to retort and recrimination, and the breach would 
widen into permanent hostility. These are not, 
it is true, altogether pleasant characteristics, but 
they are the characteristics which could only 
have achieved what O’Connell achieved. 

To sum up the whole, his life was embraced in 
one single purpose ; he started alone and unsup- 
ported. He knew how best to use his friends and 
how to divide and conquer the enemy. By his 


extraordinary powers he often held the balance in 
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the House of Commons between Whig and Tory. 
Ife was repeatedly offered places of emolument 
and trust, and even a peerage, if he would cease 
‘‘agitation.” He declined them all. 

What O’Connell has done for Ireland the civil- 
ized world is almost now beginning to appreciate. 
But, looking further back, I cannot do better, in 
closing this article, than to quote from Greville’s 
memoirs of that day. 

‘* History will speak of him as one of the most 
remarkable men who ever existed. He will fill a 
great space in its pages. His position was unique. 
There never was before, and there never will be 
again, anything at all resembling it.” 
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By ANDREW WILSON. 


‘“Waat is the nature of memory, and how is 
it that we can recall from the background of con- 
sciousness the impressions and images of the per- 
sons, events and things that have formed part and 
parcel of our life in the past ?” This was the 
question which was broached the other day at a 
friendly symposium whereat many problems of 
mind and matter have been discussed in time 
gone by. The question is, of course, more easily 
put than answered. Questions in philosophy often 
resemble the queries of children. They go straight 
to the point, present us with a grave problem in 
all its naked force, and leave us as often facing 
the insoluble at the end of our journey. This 
question of memory, as it happens, is one fre- 
quently brought forward in the course of friendly 
talk and chatter. ‘The possession of a good mem- 
ory is, of course, a most enviable thing. I have 
heard men say that the difference between one 
man’s memory and another represents all the ele- 
ments pro and con. success in life. This may be 
putting the matter too strongly, I fancy, but, even 
after liberally discounting the statement, it can- 
not be doubted that it contains a vast amount of 
truth. ‘There! I knew I had forgotten some- 
thing !” is an expression which re-echoes through 
the land, and much annoyance afflicts the mor- 
tals who thus ery aloud that their powers of re- 
membrance are of untrustworthy nature. Hence, 
on account of the proverbial advantage of a good 
memory, the professors of mnemonics are kept 
busy enough. The old Roman used to turn 
the stone of his ring inward on his palm to re- 
mind him of some engagement or duty failing to 
be performed. To-day our short-memoried friends 
tie knots on their handkerchiefs for the same 
reason ; although, alas! one knows of cases in 
which the memory failed, even with such aid, to 
recollect on what account the knot itself was tied. 


Shall I be accounted a thorough-paced heretic 
in this matter if I avow my belief that the real 
difference between a good memory and a bad one 
is that, while the former is exercised daily and 
duly, the latter suffers for lack of use ? This 
declaration implies that everyone must possess : 
good, or at least a fair, memory to start with ; 
and I am perfectly willing to concede the posi- 
tion. When one reflects upon the differences in 
occupation, mental training, and other phases of 
life which we show when one man is compared 
with another, I find it easier to assume that ex- 
cellence or weakness of memory (as a rule, at 
least) is to be accounted for more naturally by the 
circumstances of life than by postulating initial 
and hereditary differences. I do not deny that 
inheritance may operate on the memory as on 
other phases of life; but I have yet to be con- 
vinced that training, or the reverse, will not ac- 
count for what is good or bad in our powers of 
remembrance. A bad memory becomes, under 
training, an excellent one: good memory, by 
disuse, lapses into an enfeebled state. Let us 
clear the ground, at least, by thinking of mem- 
ory as a property of mind or brain-tissue, as ca- 
pable of being cultivated, and as liable, to suffer 
from neglect as any other bodily quality or power. 
Old age will weaken all our powers, physical and 
mental; but in youth and in the heyday of life 
there is nothing in ordinary memory-training 
which cannot be accomplished by the exercise of 
the will. Your extraordinary memories I take 
no account of. They are as phenomenal in their 
way as the biceps of Samson or the triceps of his 
rivals, 

The assertion that most of us have poor mem- 
ories because we do not or will not take the trouble 
to exercise them is borne out, I repeat, by what 
one sees of the wonderful difference which ensues 
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when a person takes the trouble to devote atten- 
tion to topics or points previously neglected. Lack 
of concentration of ideas begins the trouble. The 
attention wanders, and this mental habit of phi- 
landering with what is seen and heard is one of 
the most apt of habits to become stereotyped and 
fixed. When achange for the better comes, and 
when a man determines that he will recollect this 
detail or that, all is altered. Custom here acts in 


Once determine that you will remember this or 
that detail, and rest-assured your brain-cells will 
not fail to respond to the incentive and stimulus 
of the will. But that human nature is so lazy— 
inherently lazy and inattentive on the whole—we 
should all possess much more serviceable memories 

than usually fall to our lot. 
In one respect there is every hope for persons 
of poor memory in the fact that we do not forget 
anything we hear or see, or are 


otherwise informed about by our 
senses. ‘This sounds startling, 
but it is not an impossibility, at 
least. Consider how many 
things we recollect which oc- 
curred in the far-back past— 
things which flash across our 
mental horizon like a meteor 
through our atmosphere ; rush- 
ing upon the foreground of con- 
sciousness out of the depths of 
brain and mind, to be forgotten 
again, it may be, but, like a 
cyclical comet, liable in time to 
appear once more in the very 
front of our life. Or think what 
memory does for us, all unaided 
and unasked. Not so long ago 
I heard ‘‘ The Gondoliers ” for 
the first time. As I left the 
theatre you could safely have 
defied me to hum or whistle a 
single air of the opera. There 
had been thousands and thou- 
sands of sounds registered in 
my brain that night, not one 
consecutive series of which in 
the shape of a bar of a chorus 
or the line of a song could I 
have repeated. Days or weeks 
afterward I am walking on the 
street, when suddenly I catch 
myself bursting into full song 
(as far as a respectable whistle is 
concerned) over the ballad of 
Don Alhambra and the scena of 


ROUND-TOWER MONUMENT OVER THE GRAVE OF DANIEL O'CONNELL, 


GLASNEVIN CEMETERY.— SEE PAGE 177. 


its inevitable fashion for good or bad with us. It 
fixes and crystallizes the passing act into a habit. 
Observation and concentration of ideas are the 
twin pillars of the temple of memory. We can 
prove this much, because the things we are fond 
of, and the topics we delight in, are those in 
which our memories serve us best, for the simple 
reason that we pay attention to such things while 
we neglect others. There is no royal road to a 
good memory, but the way itself is plainly marked. 


the Duke of Plaza-Toro. 

The moral is: Be orderly in 
your thoughts. What you de- 
sire to remember you may, if you will but try; 
and you will at least, in time, acquire a much 
finer memory than the gentleman who, having met 
his mother-in-law in the street, bowed to her, and 
said : ‘* Excuse me, but I really can’t, at present, 
remember your name!” and who, when he re- 
turned home (the lady having preceded him), 
found that his reception But, there, | must 
draw a veil over that affair. Suffice it to say, he 
always in future remembered his mother-in-law. 


BEYORD THE END. 


THE STORY OF 


A GHOST’S YEAR. 


By CLARENCE M. Boure.Lie. 


Craprer IX. 


UNDAY Afternoon, Jan. 8th, 1888.—I 
wrote nothing last night, for all last 
night I sat by the side of my sick 
child. I shall write nothing more for 
several days, for to-morrow my wife’s 

trial is to begin—and I wish to wait until I can 
record how it ends. And in a day or two—my 
old friend Ridley Royal has not yet decided when 
-—my dear, dead child is to be buried—buried by 
my side! Surely I shall be busy enough, and sad 
enough, without writing ! 

When I had finished my writing, yesterday 
morning, and put away my book, I went up- 
stairs to Sylvestina’s.room. I found the nurse 
more anxious and puzzled than ever. I, with my 
knowledge of such matters, regarded the case as 
a desperate one. It was a genuine relief when 
the physician was sent for. He came. He looked. 
He pondered. He shook his head. He did not 
understand the case at all. He was honest enough 
to say so. Patience—patience—for how long is 
it the great, unlearned lesson ? the unreached 
virtue ? If I could have spoken with Kenneth 
Kingsford for only one minute—a half-minute— 
for five fleeting seconds— if I might only have 
whispered three words in his ear—we might have 
saved my child ! 

The tedious day wore on. Kingsford spent more 
time by the side of my dying daughter than he 
could well afford, for his practice in the city, and 
in the suburban town where my home had been, 
was large and important. Some of the time, 
though, it was absolutely necessary that he should 
be away. It seemed as though Ridley Royal must 
have spent most of his day watching my door, for 
whenever Kingsford went away he came. 

I got too restless and nervous, as evening came 
on, to endure the confinement of the house and 
the sight of Sylvestina’s suffering any longer. 
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So, at length, when Kingsford returned from a 
protracted absence, and the colonel went away 
after a prolonged stay, I went with him. 

We went straight to the apartments he had oc- 
eupied in a semi-fashionable part of New York 
city from the time I had given him a place in 
my business and my life. I thought, bitterly, 
as we walked up the steps of the shabby-genteel 
house together, that I had never been in there in 
all my life, intimate though he and I had been. 
He had never invited me. But now nothing 
could keep me out. 

He went upstairs to the rooms he called his 
own. They were elegantly, though a quiet taste 
might have said rather flashily, furnished. He 
locked the doors, leaving all the keys in the key- 
holes, and carefully hung a towel to each one of 
the keys. He opened each one of his windows, 
satisfied himself that the back yard, four or five 
stories below, was empty and desolate, then shut 
the shutters closely, put down and fastened the 
windows, and saw that the curtains would not 
allow a ray of light to escape. 

He lighted the gas in each one of his rooms— 
parlor, bedroom, dressing-room, bathroom—and 
turned it up until it flared and roared. ‘Then 
he began a nervous search for what he neither 
expected nor desired to find. Ile took down each 
garment in his closet, shook it, and replaced it. 
He opened every drawer in bureau and dressing- 
ease. He looked under his bed, and, taking an 
old sword for the purpose, thrust and poked most 
energetically and viciously in the dark corners, 
though none were so dark as to have left a doubt 
in the mind of anyone not equally a craven and 
a villain. 

At length, satisfied that he was alone, and 
secure from interruption or its possibility, he 
drew a deep breath of relief, and vigorously 
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mopped his wet forehead. And the one indi- 
vidual, out of all the universe full of individ- 
uals, who would have been least welcome in his 
room, sat comfortably in his easiest chair, and 
forgot the dying girl at home just long enough 
to laugh at him! 

He went to a desk, touched a spring, and a 
drawer flew open. And he took out—a stout and 
weil-stuffed leathern belt! 

Ile came and sat down, opposite me and close 
to me, in front of the fire. 

““The game is most over, one way or the 
other,” he said, slowly and soberly, ‘‘and I think 
I shall never need to use these things against Syl- 
I am almost certain that my 
threats have finished the matter, for good and all, 
so far as he is concerned. And what if they have 
not? What if he revolts against the tyranny of 
the typewriter? What if he makes himself 
known ? No one but myself can save Lucy; he 
cannot do it. And, unless I am mistaken in my 
estimate of feminine endurance, she will give up 
before the noose tightens. And it would rather 
add to my happiness, I think, to have her com- 
pelled to marry me with Sylvester Loomis look- 


vester Loomis now. 


ing on.” 

He wrenched open the belt, poured the price- 
less cascade of shining stones into a capacious 
outer pocket of his coat, and took the huge roll 
of bank-notes in his two hands, while the belt 
fell to the floor at his feet. 

“< Money—money !” he said, gloatingly —‘“‘ the 
stuff for which men sell their souls! How easy 
it would be for me—for me, of all men in the 
world—to realize on all this stolen wealth—and 
in perfect safety to myself! I sometimes almost 
wish it had been the money instead of the woman 
that I had wanted. But fate ordered it other- 
wise. It is the woman—not the money! Per- 
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haps it needs ¢his to prove it! 

I sprang forward to prevent him. I dragged 
at the fire, unavailingly, of course. When he said 
“< this,” he tossed a handful of the bank-notes on 
to the glowing coal in his grate. He compla- 
cently watched them burn, and I couldn’t help 
myself. 

“Tt has been a matter of self-denial, this pos- 
session of all this money for more than twenty 
years,” he muttered, “and never a penny of it 
used. It would be awkward to have it found in 
my possession——” : 

Another bunch went into the fire. 

‘“‘_and there will be plenty without it, no 
doubt——” 

More of the wealth went the same fiery way. 

‘*__though it would make no difference to me 
if I had to sleep in a hovel and dine on a crust, 
with Lucy Loomis mine—mine—MINE !” 

And the hot heart of the fire toek to itself the 
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last of the Bank of England notes that Sylvester 
Loomis had had the credit of stealing. 

The man laid the belt on the fire. He watched 
it scorch, shrivel, twist and curl and writhe, and 
suddenly flash into flame. Ie watched until the 
leather had left nothing behind it but ashes, and 
until buckles and rivets were melted together into 
a shapeless mass of metal. I dare say a careless 
man would have let the bit of metal remain in 
the ashes; but not so this man. If ever ven- 
geance reaches him—and when it does—he will 
not have to reproach himself for having forgotten 
any of. the details of prudence. He took the 
lump of metal from the fire; he patiently gave it 
time to cool; then he put it in the pocket with 
the diamonds. Ie got his overcoat and cap. He 
drew on his overshoes. He and I took a little 
trip together. 

He did not take carriage or car, a fact which 
rather pleased me. I seemed to need the open air. 
To have been shut in with him, in a closed car- 
riage, even for a quarter of an hour, would have 
been almost maddening. 

We walked together to the Thirty-fourth Street 
Ferry. We went aboard—with the crowd. But, 
unlike those who entered the cabin for comfort, 
or those who went to the forward end of the boat 
for the sake of saving a few seconds of their so 
precious time, we remained close to where we 
went on. 

The night was cloudy, but not dark. Even for 
my companion it could not have been very dark 
—not as dark as it will be—God willing—in some 
of the days of his future ! 

Half-way across, he opened and threw back his 
overcoat, though the night was cold. His hands 
yent deep into the outer pocket of his coat. 
They went down empty, again and again; they 
came up full, again and again. 

«To prove, forever and beyond question, that 
it is the woman instead of the money,” he mut- 
tered, as he let a line of prismatic light—finding 
in the blackness under the lowering sky all the 
tints of the rainbow—fall silently and slowly into 
the black waters. 

I looked up, and away—away to this well- 
known building in the great city—and to that. 
To the left, such and such structures in line ; to 
the right, such other ones. I could state here, if 
I pleased, so clearly that error would be impossi- 
ble, how a boat might find the intersection of two 
lines, at the crossing of which a careful diver 
would find diamonds worth more than two mill- 
ions of dollars! I—could—tell 

But I wowt! 


The Loomis diamonds have already cost hu- 


manity quite enough! Sin—shame—death 
I am silent ! 


‘*It would be hard to find them again,” mut- 
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tered the man, grimly, as the last great stone 
slipped from his hand, ‘‘even to use against me 
in the Day of Judgment !” 

Ah? Well! 

Let them remain until then. 

Let Ridley Royal learn, in that dread day, how 
great is the fool who has dared challenge and 
defy God ! 

* * * * * * 

I didn’t walk home again with the colonel ; I 
went ahead of him; in at the door where he must 
use a latch-key; in at the door, upstairs, where 
even a more formidable aid is a necessity; then 
I lay down on his handsome sofa, and considered 
several important matters during the quarter of 
an hour I had to wait for him. 

‘“* Of course,” so my desire whispered to my be- 
lief, ‘‘ Kingsford will see the situation in time—or 
even crime’s blackness grow white in the pres- 
ence of a little child, for——” 

But, after all, I doubted. It was a relief when 
Royal finally came. 

Ile went to his desk, opened a drawer, took out 
a large, square, heavy card, and laid it down with 
alaugh. I rose, and went over and looked at it. 
A mourning card, with a heavy border of the 
glossiest black, almost a half-inch wide, extend- 
ing around it. And written upon it a short list 
of names, as follows : 

Lawrence Loomis, 

Sylvester Loomis, 

Lester Loomis, 

Lucy Loomis, 

Svlvestina Loomis. - 

Across the third name of this list, my own, a 
long, broad Jine had been drawn with a heavy 
pen. There was every indication of a similar line 
having lain darkly along the name of my brother, 
and of having been erased—almost but not quite 
completely — at the expense of much time and 
patience. And while I stood there, even as [ 
looked, the incomparable villain dipped a ponder- 
ous pen in his huge ink-bottle. He held it hover- 
ingly over the paper for a moment, as you may 
have seen some evil bird hover over a flock upon 
which he was about to fall; then—O my God, 
how can I tell it ? how write it ?—his hand swept 
across the page, and there was almost nothing 
left on the page of poor little Sylvestina’s 
name ! 

“Tt ‘ll be true enough—true enough,” he said 
with a horrible laugh, ‘‘ almost as soon as the ink 
is dry !” 

* * * * * * 

HowI raced! HowI ran! No policeman could 
stop me. No crush of people or jam of vehicles 
could bar my way. I had but the one mad desire in 
my mind to reach my desolate home in the short- 
est time and by the shortest way. True, I could 
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not save; true, I could neither forbid nor pre- 
vent; true, my three coveted words to Kings- 
ford —‘* Royal — poison — watcu !”— must re- 
main unsaid; true, in my inmost soul I had 
almost given Sylvestina up for lost. But this 
one thing hurried me—the fear lest my darling, 
my idol, should miss a father’s welcome on the 
hither shore of the dark river, the waters of which 
already swept along her feet—the fear lest I 
should lose her, beyond the hope of finding her 
again, in the desolate land of souls. 

I reached home. I went up to her room. She 
still lived, and that was about all that could be 
said. The pallid and almost frenzied nurse 
seemed to have lost the power of doing more 
than mechanically obey the orders of the physi- 
cian. And he, more puzzled and distraught 
than ever, could only wonder and wait. 

‘Will she live ?” asked the nurse. 

**No,” was his answer. 

Why 

But he had no answer to that question; no 
answer was possible, from his standpoint. And 
still—there were few more skillful doctors in or 
about New York. Why did his mind shrink 
from an almost suspicion that he put away as 
too horrible to be possible ? That man has not 


learned to live in such a world as the one out 
of which I died who has not learned that any- 


thing is possible! Poison? Flowing in an in- 
fant’s veins? Stealing an infant’s life? Sealing 
an infant’s fate ? 

The hint at the threshold of a man’s belief 
should not go unregarded because he never heard 
of such a case, nor ever dreamt it possible. 

I sat by the child the whole night long, though 
of course I could do nothing. And, equally, of 
course, the child needed nothing—save the pres- 
ence of one who could see the truth. 

Sometimes the nurse slept. Who can blame 
her ? Every time the little one moved or moaned 
she started wide awake ini arf instant. 

Kingsford spent the night in the house. He 
was in and out of the room a score of times. 
But he might as well have been elsewhere. Be- 
yond a suggestion to Royal that there may be 
something wrong with the plumbing—a possibil- 
ity of sewer gas—in this house which was mine, 
and a half-formed resolution to have a bit of my 
wall-paper for examination if anyone is sick here 
soon again, I fear and believe there will never be 
anything done or said, by the puzzled attending 
physician, regarding the murder of Sylvestina 
Loomis. 

Kingsford crept into the room, quietly, as the 
day was dawning. He awoke the nurse. He or- 
dered her to the kitchen for something, I did not 
hear what. She went. 


He went over to the bed. The little child was 
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sleeping quietly. He stood and looked down 
upon her, and a smile stirred his lips. 

‘* Better 2? That is good,” he muttered; ‘I 
think I can afford a half-hour of the morning 
air.” 

I tried to beg him to remain—in God’s name 
to stay until the nurse should return, if for no 
longer—but his ears were beyond my power to 
reach, 

I stood in the doorway, and he crushed through 
me as though I had been a dream-man and he a 
giant ; I went down on my knees to him in the 
hail, and his unknowing footsteps trampled me 
down. I caught at him, and held nothing. 

What delayed the nurse? I know not. God 
knows. I suppose it was so ordained—from the 
beginning —in a day when the matter which 
makes our solid earth, then thinner than the 
luminiferous ether, reached beyond the utmost 
depths into which human telescopes have ever 
peered. It was so ordered; it so happened ; and 
the greatest of lessons is patience ! 

The nurse did not come, but Colonel Ridley 
Royal did. Who had a better right ? 

He went over to the bed. He looked down 
upon the sleeping child, and a scowl hardened 
his face. 

‘* Better 2? That is bad,” he snarled ; “I can 
afford no more of that. If there’s any risk—so 

be—it !” 

Ife drew a tiny vial from his pocket ; he held 
it up so that the light fell through it. It was 
half full of a dark and heavy liquid. 

Ife took up a teaspoon. Ile turned out some 
of the accursed stuff—seven drops, I think— 
paused, pondered, added two drops more, and 
bent over that hopeful picture of slumbering in- 
nocence, 

I sprang upon him, but he no more felt it 
than the craggy mountain-peak feels the slip- 
ping mist that falls from its sturdy shoulders 
into the valleys below. I clutched at the spoon ; 
I beat at the bottle; I tore at his throat and his 
eyes. But he neither knew nor gnessed the pres- 
ence, in the lonely room, of other than his vic- 
tim and himself. I might as well have lain in my 
bed and dreamt I fought him, for all the good it 
did ; indeed, for all the good it did, I might as 
well have lost all in death—as well have found 
that the grave ended all. There was no more evi- 
dence of my watchfulness and my wrath than 
there was of the watchfulness and the wrath of 
God ! 

He stooped low over the sleeping baby. His 
fingers gently forced her lips apart. He lowered 
the spoon. He emptied it. 

Then he walked out of the room, and down the 
stairs, and out of the house—I clinging to him 
and fighting against his escape all the way. 


Ife went out ; he took a side path through the 
park, instead of the more direct way to the street, 
and was soon out of sight among the trees and 
shrubbery. 

Dr. Kenneth Kingsford came in. The nurse 
joined him in the hall. They went on up-stairs 
together. I waited. Someway I could not bear 
to see the inevitable end. I wanted to be alone 
for a little. 

I waited—waited—until—until—— 

There was suddenly a sound of pattering foot- 
steps on the stairs! I looked up, and Sylvestina 
was coming down toward me, her face radiant 
and her arms outstretched ! Coming—and her 
infant feet must have waited many, very many, 
weary days ere she could have taken her first 
tottering steps in a world in which death is and 
where sin is possible ; smiling—and I never felt 
sure that she really gave me a glance—one really 
and actually having attention in it—save only 
when she leaned over my frozen face in the coffin 
in which Lester Loomis’s mortality is hidden from 
the memory of a forgetful world ; open-lipped, 
with ready words of sense waiting for only a mo- 
ment behind them, while I knew in my heart that 
it would have been long before a mother’s love, 
under happier conditions, could have taught her 
to falter ‘* Papa!’ in memory of the one they 
two had lost. 

Pitapat! pitapat! fell her feet on the stairs. 
And yet, I knew that no ear of flesh and blood— 
standing at the gateway of a gross, gray brain— 
could have heard a souxd in the silence of that 
empty hall—that hall that you would have called 
empty, and have shuddered to think otherwise. 
Pitapat ! pitapat! And I could hear the nurse 
weeping, in the chamber above, over that which 
she and Dr. Kenneth Kingsford found there. 

She came down to me—she, the girl who is 
lying dead in the room above—dead at the hand 
of the man who says he loves her mother. 

She came—a tiny woman—a minute being—but 
not immature and childish, as one would have 
guessed, judging her wrongly because he had 
known her only in the cramped environment of 
the flesh. Tiny, ethereal, beautiful—one whose 
spiritual body will no more grow than her beauty 
will fail and fade in this deathless world to which 
she has inherited ; a little lady who will never be 
taller than my knee—but a woman with powers, 
in this newer and more real world than that of 
the other olden days, that put mine to shame. 

She laid her thin and shadowy hand in mine, 
and the grip was strong as a joint in a wall of 


granite. 

“Father,” she said, *‘ I do not understand why 
I am here ; you must tell me that. But then, if 
there is work for you—for us—remember that I 
was more newly come from the higher world than 
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you were—that my life has lost nothing of the 
spiritual in any contest with the physical. In 
any plan for justice—in any hope which puzzles, 
uny scheme which baffles—let me show you the 
way !” 

And, as she spoke, the first rays of the rising 
sun smote in at the window at her side, and made 
a glory all about her! 

* ce > * * * 

To-morrow, the trial of my wife for her life 
begins. It will be long—tedious—hard-fought. 
But I seem to see that there is only one end pos- 
sible. And I pity her—pity her. 
not know that her husband and her child sit be- 
side her and give her their silent sympathy as the 
tide of evil evidence sets more and more strongly 


For she can- 


against her. 

It has been decided not to inform Lucy of her 
daughter's death. Kingsford would have sent 
her word at once, but Royal thought otherwise, 
and, as seems usual, Royal had his way. Mrs. 
Lane, Lucy’s mother, who was sent for as soon as 
the baby was dead, was brought, in some way, to 
agree with Royal. He is a man with a mighty 
will-power, and with wonderful resources in ar- 
gument. 

There will be a funeral in a day or two ; I don’t 
know just when. Colonel Ridley Royal is to de- 
cide just when my murdered child is to be buried 
—just how soon the kindly earth shall hide all 
evidence of this latest and most cowardly crime. 
And he has not decided yet. 

I can picture what the funeral will be. I know 
who will be there, and who will not. I know 
what will be said and done—and what will be 
omitted that might fairly have been expected. 

Mrs. Lane and the colonel will ride together 
in the front of the short procession that follows 
Sylvestina to the narrow home which she found 
so early in the path laid out for her feet to 
walk in. 

I shall ride with them ! 

My father will not attend. He has been noti- 
fied, politely enough, but, because the message 
vame from his business partner, he will not follow 
his only grandchild to her grave. Because he is 
following her mother—relentlessly—and because 
Royal stands to the defense of that sad mother— 
and—because 

But my patience is gone. Why might he not 
remember that only half of Sylvestina’s life came 
from Lucy, and that the other half is mine ? 
Why might he not go to see the dead face of my 
child—and ask Kenneth Kingsford, or, per- 
chance, and more pertinently, Ridley Royal, what 
killed her ? 

My wife will not attend. 
Shall I say curse—curse 

Or shall I remember the angel’s lesson ? 


She will not know. 


Pa- 
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tience! My brother will go! Not in a carriage, 
but skulking along through alleys and cross 
streets. He will stand afar off, as the child goes 
to the earth and the ashes and the dust of human 
oblivion. Dear old Sylvester—I shall walk down 
to where he dares to wait, and stand beside him 
as they pile the earth in upon her tiny grave ! 

* * * * * * 

I have not been upstairs to look upon the face 
of my dead darling, nor shall I go. I shall not 
look upon her face, on the day of the funeral, be- 
fore they shut the lid down over her sightless 
eyes forever. I do not care to see; I do not need 
For my daughter is here, nestling against 
me, my left hand toying with her dainty cheek, 
as I write. Love, equally with life, is deathless. 
And it may be—and God grant it—that, in send- 
ing my child to me, my enemy has put the weap- 
ons for his own overthrow into my hands ! 


to see. 


CHAPTER X. 

Saturday, March 10th, 1888.—It is a long time 
since I have written any—more than two months, 
as I find by looking back to the date of my last 
work. 

They have been two very eventful months, 
though time has seemed to drag and history to 
make itself but slowly as they have passed me— 
and humanity—by. 

I suppose I may say that the trial is over, 
though I shrink from admitting, even to myself, 
that the end is at hand. The jury has the case, 
now ; the judge finished his charge at four o’clock. 
It is now ten. I came from the courtroom less 
than a quarter of an hour ago. The judge had 
gone. The reporters were going. The lawyers 
and officers were hurrying to get away. The jan- 
itor was closing up the doors, putting out the 
lights, and fastening the windows. The jury had 
requested food and blankets, and their requests 
had been complied with. 

**An all-night session,” yawned one man. 

“Yes, for the sake of appearances,” agreed a 
second. 

**'Though the farce is as good as played out,” 
laughed a third. ‘ 

“And the tragedy is coming—for some one’s 
pretty neck,” said the first one, speaking again. 

What a horrible conversation! What a nerve- 
rasping talk, even to a being who left his nerves 
behind him a few weeks since ! 

I have not the strength to write down, in full, 
the course of the trial, and all the evidence ad- 
duced. 

The window found open behind where I had 
been sitting, when shot, was proved to have been 
opened from within. The evidence was correct ; 
it was so opened ; I opened it. 
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The tracks in the snow, showing which way 
murder came and went, had been covered by the 
drifting waste long before morning came—if, in- 
deed, there had been any tracks in the snow at 
any time at all! The prosecution ingeniously 
argued, and very convincingly, too, that the one 
who shot me stood in the room with me when the 
deed was done, and that the window was then 
opened and the revolver thrown away. 

The revolver, found only a short distance from 
the window, had one empty chamber—only one. 

The prosecution proved, lengthily and labori- 
ously, that the weapon belonged to my wife. 
They. showed, on the oath of a meddlesome and 
prying servant, that the weapon had been loaded 
on the afterno6n of the day in the night of which 
I was killed. They might have spared themselves 
their pains and trouble ; my wife admitted, with- 
out an instant’s hesitation, and at the expense of 
less than a minute of the valuable time of the 
court, the two facts to the establishment of which 
they had given nearly two days of time. My own 
evidence must have confirmed hers and theirs, if 
I could have been called upon to give it at all. 
«And yet,” said the sarcastic lawyer for the pros- 
ecution, in his impassioned demand for the wom- 
an’s blood —‘‘and yet she dared to plead ‘ Voé 
guilty!” 

The relations between Lucy and myself have 
been subjected to the most rigid investigation. 
Nothing that could indicate anything like quarrel 
or disagreement could be found ; that was a road 
which the prosecution was glad to retrace before 
it had been followed’ far. But the facts that she 
had been engaged to my brother twenty years 
ago, to me ten years ago, and that her money was 
in the hands of Loomis & Son, were made to seem 
queer and strange. And—— 

They are queer and strange, taken together ab- 
stractedly and unconditionally. 

I have been everywhere—and with everyone— 
during the progress of the trial. I have listened 
to everyone, and on almost every subject. I sat 
by the side of my wife when she gave her plea— 
“Not guilty ”—to the terrible charge of my mur- 
der ; I stood by her when she told her frank and 
honest story in answer to the kindly questions of 
her lawyer —hers and Royal’s—and when she 
flushed and paled, stammered and hesitated, un- 
der the cruel and pitiless torture of the cross-ex- 
amination. I sat between my father and his law- 
yer, hour after hour, and day after day, as they 
consulted in whispers regarding this question and 
that ; I know their secrets as well, almost, as they 
do themselves. I sat with Ridley and his lawyers 
for time enough to make sure that they are hon- 
est—and that his efforts were genuine ; his efforts 
were—because, so I suppose, he felt they could 
afford to be. 
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I stood by the side of the lawyer who addressed 
the jury in behalf of my wife, and I tried so 
hard to do something to help him—something 
to add power and pathos to his words —some- 
thing to help the men who have 
at their disposal to be fair and just. 
I sat in the jury-box and listened to the ar- 
guments against my wife, and fearful they were. 
I sat by the judge when he gave his charge, 
and I cannot deny its fairness and impartiality. 
And then—then—then 
No; no; No! A thousand times no! 
not go into the jury-room. | not wish to 
listen to their debates. I do not care to specu- 
late regarding their deliberations. 
on a jury myself | 


her future 


I did 


do 


I served ONCE 


Cuaprer XI, 

Monday, March 12th, 1888.— Nothing of great 
moment happened yesterday. The jury did not 
render a verdict ; Ridley Royal spent the fore- 
noon in bed ; Mrs. Lane remained at home, and 
one could gain nothing definite by watching her 
tearless face and pathetic eyes, or by listening 
to the broken and incoherent words which fell 
from her trembling lips. 

So, in the morning, I attended church with my 
father, and listened to astudied and eloquent ser- 
mon by Rey. Rupert Ravenswood. I should have 
enjoyed it better if it had been less personal ; but 
I suppose I have no just reason for complaint on 
that score, as nothing could have beer further 
from the reverend gentleman’s mind than the idea 
of preaching tome! It is fair, however, to pro- 
test against even a clergyman presuming to mor- 
alize on the “deserved fate ” 
the verdict is in. 

In the afternoon, Ridley Royal spent his time 
in my library, pretending to read, and possibly 
convincing himself that he really did so ; so I lay 
on a comfortable lounge, and pretended to watch 
him—and, if I closed my eyes, sometimes, and 
almost forgot for a moment or two who and what 
I am, I don’t know as it mattered much. Sleep 
is not a necessity here in this world of mine, 
which so strangely overlaps and mingles with the 
olden world of which it is nevertheless no part ; 
but even spectres need rest—sometimes—and I’ve 


of anyone—before 


been a very busy ghost since I gave up being a 
very busy man. 

Last evening Ridley Royal went quietly to bed 
at a most unseasonable and unreasonable hour, 
Perhaps that was because he was looking forward 
to to-day’s being an eventful one. 
correct. 


If so, he was 
It has been a very eventful one. 

With Royal in bed, in my house—or, rather, in 
Mrs. Loomis’s house—there was little left for me 
to do, unless it were to watch him. And—I 
watched him ! 
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I sat there, in the semi-darkness, and fixed my 
eyes on the face of the slumbering man. How 
sweetly he slept; how calm and pure his face 
was; how much his slumber seemed to rest and 
refresh him, and to make him young and inno- 
cent again. 

Bah! How much more I hated and detested 
him than I ever had low utterly lost, 
how wholly free from care or remorse, a man must 
be to find it possible to sleep as he did—with such 
crimes on his soul. How sure he must be of the 
future, and of the logical validity of all his plans, 
to feel that he can afford to. 

My little daughter came, after awhile, just 
about the time of the turning of deepest night 


before. 


toward the east, and the hope of morning again, 
and climbed up upon my knee. Then she put 
her little arms about my neck, and laid her face 
upon my breast. 

“You are not sorry that I came, are you, 
papa ?”’ she questioned, pathetically ; “I was so 
lonely—so lonely !” 

My only answer was to press her closely to my 
heart, and to shower down tears and kisses upon 
her face and her lips. 

Thank God they were real tears, actual kisses, 
though no gross human sense could have known 
or guessed them; thank God that my world is 
the real world—the undying world—the eternal 
world ; thank God that I shall still have my dar- 
ling, and she me, in the unnumbered years of a 
future that shall have rolled a wrathful ocean 
leagues deep over every city now known to man, 


and have filled every deep you now sail over with 
the impalpable dust the ages shall make of your 


barrier mountains of granite; thank God the 
changeless world is so great and grand—so near 
the world of change, and the way so clear that 
the frailest of little children can never lose the 
way ; thank God that the world of transition is 
thank God that the tem- 
ple of eternal life has a doorway provided for all— 
all—a doorway to which one must go with bowed 
head and folded hands; thank God for death 
and the grave! Death and the grave have given 
me myself ; death and the grave have given me 
my little child again. 

“A bad, bad man,” said Sylvestina, looking 
askance at the man upon the bed, and clinging 
closer to me. A bad man, indeed, so I said to 
myself, remembering how and why Sylvestina had 
died. And I looked down into her eyes, trying 
vainly to fathom them, and to find how much or 
how little knew. And then—the sleeping 
man stirred uneasily, under her glance, as he had 
never been compelled to do under mine, and a 
scowl! of pain distorted his face. How much she 
knows—or how little—I know not; how little a 
child she may be—and how much a woman—I 


s0 harrow—<so0 arrow ; 


she 
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cannot say; but this I do know: she has powers 
that I have not—powers that would be cheap at 
any price one might be permitted to pay. In the 
world of soul, in any and all my schemes for just- 
vengeance, I must be content to be an 
humble learner—my teacher a little child. 

She sat there, on my knee, for an hour or two. 
Little was said. There was little need for words. 
In silent companionship, in loving reunion, we 
watched by the bedside of the red-handed rascal 
had given us to one another. Her arms 
about my neck, my arms about her waist, I could 
almost have shut my eyes and called it heaven ; 
turning my eyes away from Ridley Royal, I could 
almost have forgotten that there are—or ever 
were—devils in the earth or in the universe. 

She slipped down from my knee, after a time, 
pausing to reach up, standing on tiptoe, to kiss 
me gravely. 

**Good-night, papa,” she said, with childish 
simplicity, as she turned away toward the door. 

She paused, just at the entrance, to look back 
and smile at me, and to say a few final words. 

‘* You are tired and worn, papa, and need rest. 
You are worried, too ; I can easily see that. Par- 
don me, papa dear, for intruding, but I was so 
lonely—so unutterably lonely. When will mamma 
come ? when will mamma come ?” 

My head fell forward upon my breast. 
her no answer. I could make her none. And 
when, at last, I looked up, she was gone. But 
her childish question seems to fill the air all about 
me; it hurts and haunts me. 


God help us all—when will her mamma come ? 
k x * Ps Ps 1k 


ice or 


who 


I made 


The jury rendered their verdict at noon. It 
was just what I expected—what I feared. fiow 
could it have been otherwise than as it was, and 
the men have been true to the oaths they had 
taken ? I very cheerfully say that I had not let 
the long delay give me any false hopes; I am try- 
ing hard to believe it. 

There is a rumor current on the streets to the 
effect that the delay hinged on one minor ques- 
tion. One man, so the story runs, wanted to 
couple a recommendation to mercy with the ver- 
dict of ‘* Guilty.” I don’t know how true this 
story may be, nor how false ; I don’t know how 
it started. Who can tell how a tale originates 
and develops ? Who say whether it first found 
life in the heart of some imaginative guesser, or 
in a leaky jury-room ? At any rate, there was no 
recommendation to mercy. In any other case I 
would willingly admit that it would have been 
out of place. 

Ridley Royal was with my wife for an hour this 
morning. He was with her when they sent for 
her to come to the courtroom to hear the verdict 
rendered. What had happened before, I do not 
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know. But I went with the officer who went for 
her, and I heard what was said in the 
three minutes of delay the officer was kind enough 
—and weak enough—to permit. 

“* They have found a verdict,” said the colonel, 
anticipating the words of the officer. 

My wife grew pale, trembled, almost fell. 

‘Of course you do not know what it is ?” she 
demanded. 

The colonel shrugged his shoulders in his own 


two or 


vicious way. 

“© A disagreement might have been barely possi- 
ble—as a miracle,” he said, gravely, “‘ but there 
can be only one verdict.” 

She stretched her hands, as though to 
catch him and support herself. But she thought 
better of her impulse, and leaned against the wall 
instead. The colonel, paler and more agitated 
than I had ever before seen him, gnawed his lip 
in silence for a little. 

Finally he spoke—spoke in a whisper so low 
that it would have eluded the ears of even a care- 
ful officer—such as this one was certainly not. 


out 


“Tf you will marry me, that verdict will never 


be rendered !” he said, persuasively. 


She turned and looked him squarely in the 
face, such a look of loathing and fear there as 
I had never seen before. 

** How—do—you—know ?” she gasped ; ‘‘ how 
—dare—you—promise ?” 

Something in her look made him put up his 
hands appealingly and protestingly, and reel as 
though she had struck him. 

**T—I should claim no promise from you,” he 
cried, ‘“‘ were there a single shadow in the matter 
against me!” 

For a moment or two she hesitated ; for a mo- 
ment or two a human being could have said no 
less than that he held his breath in 
Did I hold mine ? 

‘*You—you mean that I am to promise to 
marry you—if you save me—when'I am safe ? 
Is that it ?” she demanded. 

He shook his head, and ground his teeth to- 
gether savagely. 

““ Not quite that,” he said, slowly; “ indeed, 
not that at all. The promise means that you will 
marry me when you are saved—no matter who 
saves you, nor how ?” 

“ You—you think you have the power ?” 

“Pardon me, madam—I know I have.” 

«* And—and the secret—is—is of 

‘The secret is my own—for the present.” 

“*You—you might fail.” 

His burning lips almost touched her fair face. 
His words were fairly hissed into her ears. 

“Try me, please,” he said. 

‘“No. Your powers must be marvelous,” she 
said, her words half a sigh and half a sneer. 


suspense. 
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He was white with rage, fairly beside himself 
with wrath. For a moment or two I feared he 
might strike her or strangle her. 

“My powers marvelous,” he growled ; 
‘marvelous enough and mighty enough to bend 
even you, curse you! were [ but to use them as 
I might.” 

She turned her back to him. With one shapely 
hand she drew her dress aside, as though she 
feared it might brush against so horrible a thing 
as he was; her other hand she laid upon the 
officer’s arm—a signal to him that she was ready. 

“Use them, then—if you dare,” she said, 
coldly, over her shoulder, to the man she still 
scorned and repulsed and defied. 

**Curse you!” he muttered, as he and I hur- 
ried on after the officer and the prisoner; “I 
may take it into my head to do so, one of these 
days, if you do not take care.” 

4: * + * * * 


are 


There was a crowd in the courtroom, but the 
The legal formalities and 
delays consumed some time, but the verdict was 
rendered quite soon enough. My wife—my widow 
—was found guilty of murder in the first degree, 
as charged in the indictment. 

** Lucy Lane Loomis,” said the judge, sternly, 
and the tortured woman rose to her feet. I lost 
something from the words with which he ad- 
dressed her, so busy was I in watching Ridley 
Royal. It was only when this fellow had fin- 
ished a penciled note, and asked and received 
leave to send it to the waiting woman, that I found 
it possible to give my attention to the judge, 
again, and found him asking her if she had any- 
thing to say before sentence of death should be 
pronounced upon her. 

She unfolded the scrap of paper, and slowly 
read it while she momentarily hesitated before 
her answer. I leaned over her shoulder, and read 
it, too. 

** Promise, and the sentence will not be given,” 
was what the message said. It was the boldest 
thing, the most audacious thing, of which I had 
ever heard. I, in her place, would have laid that 
bit of paper in the hands of the judge. It might 
have done no good, but I fail to see how it could 
have harmed an individual who was about to be 
sentenced to be hanged by her neck until she was 
dead. 

But she—she tore the paper into fragments, 
and let them slip away from her nerveless fingers. 
And no one’s curiosity was piqued and stimulated 
in the least ; the janitor will burn the bits, tak- 
ing some short seconds for it, instead of more 
wisely giving hours to the task of putting them 
together. 

**T can only say that I am innocent,” she said, 
simply. 


silence was oppressive. 
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Then the judge sentenced her, in a speech that 
was not, I suppose, too long, but one that was, 
nevertheless, terribly trying to two persons there— 
though the reporters haven’t mentioned but one 
of them in saying how the verdict was received. 
‘Could the murdered man himself have been 
there—” was the way one of the paragraphs in 
one of to-night’s dailies began. . 

And I turned away from the whole article in 
disgust. Is it not absurd to suppose that the 
murdered man could have been anywhere else, 
unless human life were so low and mean a thing 
that the grave could only take and never give up 
again—so transitory and trivial that the taking of 
it could not rightfully be called a crime ? 

The remarks of the judge, considered as an 
artistic effort, were worthy of much praise. In- 
deed, the fact that he most certainly believed and 
felt ali that he said puts them quite beyond the 
reach of criticism. 

He spoke of the value of human life, of love, 
of the sanctity of the marriage relation. He 
spoke of the rightfulness of confession, and said 
that he hoped that to the sincerely penitent, 
dying with her story of crime fully and truth- 
fully told, a good God might grant the pardon 
that mere men dared not give to one so frail and 
sinful. He spoke—spoke But I cannot re- 
member it all. Nor can I bear to write down all 
I can remember. He ended by saying — say- 
ing But my pen refuses to write it. You 
know the fearful formula. And the time is short 
—fearfully short. On Friday, June 29th, 1888, 
she is sentenced to find, for herself, the horror of 
man’s justice true; on Friday, June 29th, 1888, 
she is to prove, for herself, the truth or falsity of 
a great judge’s belief in the mercy of God ! 

* * ** * * * 

When Colonel Ridley Royal was admitted to 
the cell of the condemned woman, late this aft- 
ernoon, he found her seated with her face bur- 
ied in her hands, and the hot tears running 
through her fingers. 

She looked up, when he entered, gave him such 
a glance of scorn and defiance as must have set 
all his nerves a-tingle, and then resumed her for- 
mer position. 

““Why do you follow me and torment me so ?” 
she groaned. 

‘* Because I love you,” he replied ; ‘‘ because I 
worship the ground you walk upon, the air you 
breathe, the very stones in the walls of the cell 
that you sanctify by your presence. Because I 
would serve you—free you——” 

“Serve me and free me, then, and I will bless 
you for it always.” 

His face worked and twitched strangely. He 
muttered to himself, his words inaudible to the 
woman. 


‘*Tf—if there were any other way,” he whis- 
pered ; ‘‘if there were any other way. Or—or— 
if I could be sure that waiting would win—that 
gratitude would deepen and strengthen into some- 
thing so near akin to love that I might some time 
vatch her off her guard and make her believe it 
in very truth a spark of the divine passion ; if— 
if But no; I dare not risk it.” 

*‘You have heard the price,” he said, aloud ; 
*‘you know the only terms.” 

“‘And you call ¢his love?” she demanded, 
scornfully. 

*‘T call this love. Who should know hetter 
than—than 

“Well ” 

‘*T did not come here for the purpose of either 
boasting or confessing. But, since I’ve spoken 


thus far, Dll finish. I know of no one who. 


should know better than I.” 

**Then your love for me is not the first love 
you have ever felt ?” she asked, something of 
genuine hope in her voice. 

‘« The very first—and the very last—though— 
though : 

“* Well ”” 

“Though I’ve told many a woman I loved her, 
and—and . 

“¢ Well ?” 

«* And never, save in this one case, demanded a 
return of affection in vain.” 

**You—you mean to tell me Ft 

“Listen. I'll not tell you all. T’ll tell you 
enough. One woman left a happy home in Eng- 
land, a good husband, beautiful children, wealth, 
title, everything, to follow me to America.” 

‘“¢ Well 2” 

** Well, I got tired of her. And she, rather 
than live without me, had—had an accident !” 

‘What do you mean ?” 

**T mean that the papers said she fell over into 
the terrible current just above Niagara Falls. But 
I know she died purposely.” 

“‘And is that all ?” 

“‘All? Not by any means. Shall I tell of a 
couple more cases, just to show how well I am 
qualified to judge ?” : 

“*T—I can listen—if I must.” 

‘Can you ? Then I'll be ungallant enough to 
say you must. I can shut my eyes now and see 
a pretty little thing who cared almost as much for 
me as I do for you; she was a prettier woman, 
too, than you are, and with a less vicious temper 
than you seem to be cursed with. Her fate, true 
or false, never got into the papers at all. But, 
after a quarrel she knew was final, in a strange 
land, she took fate into her own hands as bravely 
and as desperately as the other one had done. 
Down — down — Down —falling from ledge to 
ledge, and rolling from crag to crag, resolutely 


ee 
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refusing aid she might have gained from shrubs 
and bushes; looking back, whenever she could 
turn her face my way—and as lovingly as I'd 
ever ask you to look at me—and then down— 
down—the way she was going—down toward the 
thickening smoke and the growing glare which 
bore eloquent witness to the fact that the mon- 
ster in the voleano’s throat was not dead, but only 
sleeping !” 

“*O—my—God !” groaned Lucy; ‘‘can any- 
thing be more terrible than that ?” 

‘“‘T think so. Listen, and judge for yourself. 
One woman was an Indian princess—the daugh- 
ter of one of the greatest chiefs in all America— 
the wife of a chief hardly less powerful. She was 
red—a savage—but what do such things matter ? 
She was the most beautiful woman I ever saw in 
any land. She loved me; I said I loved her. 
We fled together. It was a desperate attempt, 
and a narrow escape. She killed her own hus- 
band—needlessly, I always thought. Her father 
fell before my rifle, but only when the need was 
great, the danger desperate, and I thought it a 
question between his life and mine. She forgave 
me that deed. Indeed, I think she never blamed 
me for it. She forgave everything—until she 
found I did not love her; then—fthen——” 

The man hesitated. A faint 
flashed into His eyes wandered un- 
ceasingly. the man was not quite 
ready to speak calmly of such a life as his had 
been. 

* And-- her—fate ?” asked Lucy. 

The man shook his head. 

‘*Worse than Niagara’s weight of water ?” 

“Yes? yes,” he said, hoarsely. 

‘* Worse than the hell of the voleano’s heart ?” 

eC. 

The woman rose to her feet 
roughly by the arm. 


tinge of shame 
his face. 


For once, 


a thousand times worse.” 


and caught him 


** You shall not stop now,” she said, resolutely ; 
‘vou shall tell me what she did.” . 


He turned away his head. He could not look 
into Lucy’s eyes and tell her so simple, yet so 
awfully suggestive, a thing as that. 

“* She—she went back to her tril 
all!” he said. 

Silence settled then—silence and darkness. 
The two figures in the cell with me grew almost 
as vague and indistinct as ghosts themselves. 

** And yet,” hardly and suddenly, *‘ you expect 
me to marry you ?” 

““Tdo. Why not? I love you. And I offer 
to open this door for you—this door Which will 
else open only to give you to the gallows.” 

She made him no answer, not in words, but 
her gesture was one of awful loathing. 

He rose to go. She relapsed into her former 
position of utter despondency. 


that 


was 


THE END. 

‘“‘Patient—patient ’’ he muttered, as my hur 
rying feet fopnd difficulty in keeping pace with 
him through the dimly lighted corridors, ‘‘ who 
can say I am not patient ? How many years have 
I waited ? how many years? And how many 
crimes have I let stain my soul? And all for 
what ? for what? Is it more than the foolish- 
whim of an insane soul, this fixed resolution to 
have from this woman the same consent another 
man might win, instead of the promise of an ir- 
responsible and mind-coerced slave ? I have the 
power, as I have had it with all the rest, to make 
this lady say she will be my wife—in an hour—if 
I will only use it. Ilow long ? how long? How 
LONG ?” 

And his snaky fingers twined and untwined 
fantastically in the darkness, and his hands 
seemed to swing in curves and weave strange pat- 
terns in the air in spite of himself. 

* * * * * * 

I don’t know why Colonel Ridley Roval went 
around by the residence of the judge, this even- 
ing, instead of going directly to my late resi- 
dence, in which he seems to have taken up a per- 
manent I don’t know why I went with 
him, instead of coming home to rest and wait for 
But, had I failed to go, I should have 
missed an experience or two that I cannot afford 
losing or forgetting. 

He walked to the residence of the judge, a 
handsome suburban home, and paused there as 
though irresolute and troubled. No one in sight, 
up the street or down the street, but himself. No 
one but himself in the street at all, if you except 
one who tortures himself with watching—watch- 
ing 


abode. 


him. 


but to whom doing seems as foreign and im- 
possible as to that part of Lester Loomis over 
which my stately monument towers in sombre 
grandeur. 

No 
No—one— 

Ah! |] A man came rapidly 
around the corner, he strode sturdily up the 
street, he sprang lightly up the steps, he pulled 
the bell—— 
he was too late for the last. Ridley 
Royal’s rough hand held him back from the bell. 
And Ridley Royal’s lips, pale as death, gasped 
out a tremulous question. 

‘© Where—where were you going ? 

‘*In—to see the judge. I am going in.” 

And he reached for the bell-pull again. And 
then a strange thing happened. Royal did not 
touch him. He did not reach out his hand toward 
him. He did not swing his arms in the writhing 
and snaky curves [ almost expected to see them 
He simply folded his arms across his 
chest, and looked at the man. And the man’s 
right hand fell to his side as it might have done 


one—— For the storm was terrible—— 


was wrong. 
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had paralysis suddenly smitten him. It did not 
seem to me that he feared to ring the bell; I felt 
that he could not. 

‘Going in ? And without my permission ?” 

«Yes, curse you! going in without even asking 
you.” 

Royal smiled quietly—sardonically—and shook 
his head. The man shuddered from head to foot, 
seemed to try to get his muscles under control, 
and to fail, and then spoke again—this time in a 
shrill, complaining, pleading, garrulous tone. 

‘* Please—please—let me—me—go in——” he 
said. 

“What for ?” 

“To tell—tell—tell the judge 

“What? The truth?” 

“To tell him what I have to tell him—some 
time. To tell him to-night—to-night. Why is 
not to-night as good as any other time ? = 7o con- 
fess to him that I killed Lester Loomis !” 

‘You cannot go in to-night.” 

“T can. I will.” 

““No; you can only go home. 

‘‘T will not. Iwill go in and see the judge. 
Even if you kill me for it, I will see 

“Kill you ? kill you ? Poor fool, that is the 
last thing I would think of in your case. Kill 
you ? Not while I can use you as I can now.” 

The man fell upon his knees at Ridley Roy- 
al’s feet. He groaned and groveled there. 

** Let in God’s name, let 
me in.” 

‘« See,” said the colonel, ‘‘I stand aside! Ido 
not lift a hand—a finger. Ido not say you shall 
I simply say you can not.” 


Go now.” 


me in; let me in; 


not go in: 

Tears rained down the man’s cheeks. His voice 
was broken with sobs. 

““Then put me out of this terrible misery,” he 
pleaded ; ‘‘at least be kind enough to kill me.” 

‘“¢No—not now.” 

‘«Or—or—let me kill myself.” 

Royal shook his head with slow emphasis. And 
then, without a moment’s warning, the’ door 
opened, and the judge stood on the threshold! 

I will give Colonel Ridley Royal credit for be- 
ing one of the readiest knaves the world ever pro- 
duced. Another man, in his situation, would 
have been embarrassed ; not He pulled 
himself together instantly, steadied his marvel- 
ous powers of will, looked the judge squarely in 
the face, ignored the presence of the other man 
as fully as he did mine, and asked a question that 
one less well acquainted with him than I was 


sO he. 


would have regarded as natural. 

‘«« Judge,” he said, ‘in the event ofa petition to 
the Governor for Mrs. Loomis’s pardon, will you 
sign it ?” 

‘‘No, sir,” replied the judge; “for I believe 
her guilty.” 


THE END. 

s T_] ” began the other man, but stopped 
as abruptly as though a human hand had put its 
pressure on his unwilling throat. 

**] am very sorry, very sorry, indeed,” said 
Royal, ‘‘and hope that future events may lead 
you to modify your opinion. No, thank you, I 
will not come in to-night,” declining an invita- 
tion that the judge had certainly not extended in 
words, and that I saw no indication of in posture 
or gesture ; ‘‘ I have no desire to argue with you. 
At some other time, perhaps, with more evi- 
dence But now, good-evening.” 

“This —this other man ?” questioned the 
judge ; ‘‘I thought I heard you quarreling with 
him just before I opened the door.” 

Ridley Royal smiled and shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

** A fellow I found here on your steps, judge, 
and one I thought it as well to get rid of before 
I made my call. There’s no knowing what no- 
tions some fellows may get into their heads re- 
garding men whose business it is to see justice 
done. He claimed to have a message for you, or 
something of that sort, but I thought him drunk 
—Or—or 

He paused, and tapped his forehead suggest- 
ively with his finger. 

**You can look into the matter for yourself, 
judge, now that you are here. I meant simply 
to have saved you the annoyance.” 

“Well, my man,” said the judge, rather 
brusquely but not unkindly, “is there anything 
I can do for you ?” 

The looked at him, cleared his throat, 
opened his mouth ; he looked at Royal, and shut 
his mouth without saying a word. For a mo- 
ment or two I thought he was going to look at 
me—for strength or inspiration, perhaps; God 
knows how willingly--how gladly—I would have 
helped him to speak, and to speak the truth, if 
it had been in my power. But he did not look 
at me, after all. And I suppose I could have 
given him no help if he had. 

He moved uneasily, shifted his weight from 
one foot to the other, and seemed trying to bore 
a hole down into the stone step with the toe of 
his boot. Then, suddenly, after another look at 
each of the two men in succession, he turned and 


man 


shambled down the steps, and staggered away in 
the darkness. 
A minute later, after a few kindly words with 


And I 


the judge, the colonel went away also. 
went with him. 

‘*A confounded shave that,” mut- 
tered, uneasily; ‘‘I mustn’t let things run so 
I wonder if there’s danger 
of losing control of one, just by assuming control 
over another. I wonder if I daren’t compel Lucy 
Loomis to be other than the creature, of free will 


close he 


near wreck again. 
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I’ve always preferred she should be—daren’t do 
what I’m sometimes tempted to do—while that 
wretch lives. It—might—complicate 

He relapsed into silence then, and I fell a little 
behind—to wait for faint footsteps to come up to 
mine—to wait for the loving hand of my darling 
child, who came running to overtake me, and for 
the smile that not the most potent potion of poi- 
son can ever freeze into granitic grimness on this 
side of the dark river. 

We walked slowly along, Sylvestina and I, a 
few paces behind Ridley Royal. We said nothing. 
We were satisfied in simply being together. 

Suddenly Royal stopped, and stood in a listen- 
ing attitude, under a flickering lamp, in the 
lonely, empty, silent street. I was so near to 
him that I could see his face plainly, and great 
drops of sweat—the sweat of terror—stood coldly 
upon it. 

*T—I thought I heard steps behind me,” he 
muttered, huskily —‘‘ the long, swinging stride 
of a man and the uncertain patter of the feet 
of a little child. I—I thought——” 

Ilis words ended in a wail of terror, and he 
stretched out his hands as though to push away 
something he could see and did not dare let come 
near him. 

Then, in a moment, he laughed. 

‘*T am a fool, a weak and nervous fool,” he 
said, quaveringly. ‘‘ There was nothing there, for 
there could have been nothing. And yet, for a 
moment, I thought I saw—saw Pshaw !— 
thought ? I was as sure of it as I ever was of 
anything in all my life. What tricks the lights 
and shadows of the street can play with the senses 
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Next to the memory of Napoleon the good 
citizens of Fontainebleau cherish this magnificent 
palace, the former private residence of the “ Lit- 
tle Corporal.” They will tell you it was from the 
great circular steps in the Court of Adieux that 
he took farewell of his troops after his abdication 
in 1814, and that from the same point also he 
reviewed them again on his return from Elba, 
before marching thence to Paris. In this palace, 
too, the sentence of divorce was pronounced 
against the Empress Josephine; and the table 
upon which her fickle husband signed away all 
rights to the throne is still scrupulously shown. 
The unpretending and remarkably plain apart- 
ments occupied by Pope Pius VII. for two years 
possess a certain historical interest of their own, 
while on the other hand Marie Antoinette’s bath- 
room is simply exquisite, if for no other reason 
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and the conscience! Bah! I must get a better 
control than that over my senses, and—as for my 
conscience—I must try to forget I ever had any. 
And now—to reassure myself * 

And he came back and examined all the sur- 
roundings where my dead daughter and myself 
stood. He ran his hands along the -walls of a 
great building just opposite us; he peered over a 
fence just beyond ; he went up to each of a half- 
dozen trees, and examined them minutely; he 
tramped to and fro on the sidewalk, as though 
determined to find and overcome any viewless 
and spectral resistance that might be there ; he 
brushed between my daughter and me more than 
once, jostling her in a way that would have been 
cruel to flesh and blood ; but he found nothing. 
He gave up his search. Ife went on toward home 
—my home—my outraged and desolated home— 
muttering moodily to himself. 

And I, wishing to look in on the judge for a 
few minutes, kissed my little girl good-night and 
followed him no further. And 

What is that I fancy I hear you ask? Did I 
kiss the sweet child of my love, and then leave 
her alone—alone in the streets of this suburban 
place which is just near enough to the great and 
wicked city of New York to fall under the shadow 
of its evil and its sin, while too far away to share 
in the safety that its watchful authorities and effi- 
cient police insure? Did I leave a baby alone, 
in the night ? 

I did. Indeed, I did. For in this world, into 
which Ridley Royal sent her unsummoned, she 
may safely go her way alone whenever and wher- 
ever she will. 
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than its luxurious appurtenances and generally 


beautiful appearance. The woodwork is white 
and gold enamel, while the walls and ceiling are 
composed of mirrors, and over these painted Cu- 
pids disport themselves in the usual fashion, seem- 
ing to have no more serious occupation than that 
of trailing dainty garlands of pink and white 
into all sorts of artistic devices. Beyond 
these this magnificent home of French monarchs 
possesses nothing of unusual interest, particularly 
after one has been through a dozen of palatial 
domiciles all more or less similar. 

There are invariably the same things to be met 
with: gigantic crystal chandeliers languishing 
for a thorough dusting, great state beds all ar- 
rayed in magnificent brocades, and much too fine 
to sleep in ; miles of musty tapestries representa 
tive of everything mythological imaginable, acres 


roses 
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of naked floors polished to an ankle-breaking de- 
gree, limitless rows of pictures by the old masters 
—the half of them shabby and cracked and the 
other half portraying simpering specimens of 
nobility in tons of velvet and lace; cabinets in- 
numerable crammed with priceless treasures that 
do not begin to look their worth; and above all 
not one comfortable, homelike spot to be found 
from beginning to end. 

In a letter describing a visit to Fontainebleau 
last Summer, Agnes Mulholland says: ‘There 
are a few apartments in Fontainebleau’s chateau 
to which the general public are never admitted 
except by special dispensation. In one of these 
—a small, unused anteroom—we came across an 
old-fashioned piano, 
whose dusty cover 
and generally for- 
lorn appearance be- 
tokened a long neg- 
lect; and in close 
proximity to this in- 
cidental reminder of 
life’s mutability are 
several other rooms 
sacred to the mem- 
ory of the unfortun- 
ate Prince Imperial 

Eugénie’s darling 
The nursery 


boy. 
where the little fel- 
low used to play, 
and his bedroom ad- 
joining, are two 


stately, high - ceil- 
inged rooms; but 
the walls, in lieu of 
tapestried gods and 
goddesses, are paint- 
ed all over with fine 
mastiffs, terriers, 
stags—and, in fact, 
a host of such 
things as would delight the heart of any boy. 
There are five gardens surrounding the pal- 
ace, and in one of these, the Court of La Fon- 
taine, there is one particular spot that is world- 
renowned. On the edge of the pond there is 
invariably a crowd of enthusiastic natives and 
foreigners absorbed in watching and feeding the 
carp, some of whom, by the way, are reputed to 
be more than a century old. Great monsters they 
are, at any rate, and they congregate in dense 
shoals in front of the terrace, and leap up and 
rol] over one another in order to secure the lumps 
of bread that are continually raining down into 
their gaping mouths from the host of willing 
hands overhead. 

** The glories of Fontainebleau Forest have been 
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sung the entire world over. It is a grand stretch 
of wooded land, but the grandeur is of a tame, 
thoroughly cultivated order, with fine, white 
roads running for miles in long, unbroken vistas 
through rows of medium-sized, monotonously 
regular trees. Even the very rocks seem culti- 
vated, with the exception of a few odd ones that 
have been contorted by nature into singular 
shapes, and in many instances bearing odd resem- 
blances to various familiar objects. The ‘Sponge 
Rock’ is one of these natural curiosities, and is 
in reality a huge stone weighing many tons and 
covered with indentations that give it a strikingly 
porous effect. It is situated in an extremely 
beautiful sylvan spot, and right in its shadow 
an enterprising old 
Frenchman—a fine, 
genial old fellow— 
has contrived to 
build a pretty arbor 
of tree-boughs, un- 
der which is display- 
ed a ravishing show 
of gingerbread 
cakes, licorice- 
strings, vari-colored 
sticks of candy and 
rare carvings made 
from the wood of 
the forest. For a 
few extra sous you 
may seat yourself in 
one of the comfort- 
able swings and 
take a little journey 
away up to the 
‘tree-tops,’ like the 
wonderful baby in 
nursery lore; or, 
what is even better, 
take possession of 
the broad, green 
seesaw and lazily tilt 
up and down among the rocks to the music of 
the wild birds’ song and drink in the strange, 
sweet beauty of the scene, so remote from civiliza- 
tion and the busy world. Two popular rocks, 
very similar in appearance, are the ‘'T'wo Sisters,” 
so named in compliment to a pretty bride and her 
equally pretty sister. 

“Of course, there is the inevitable ‘ Robbers’ 
Cave,’ very dismal and very dark, which was, in 
truth, the rendezvous of a band of lawless men at 
one time; and to this day may be seen on the 
rock at its entrance a rude representation of a 
dagger and cup, which, tradition has it, signitied 
death by the knife or by poison to the unfortun- 
ate man who would dare reveal the secrets of the 
society.” 
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‘* BERYL, THE BELLE OF THE NIGHT, MOVED LIKE A STAR, DAZZLING ALL EYES WITH EER UNEARTHLY BEAUTY.” 
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By Erra W. Pierce. 


THE glass door, which opened from the draw- 
ing-room upon a deep piazza crowded with palms 
and Indian plants, chanced to be standing ajar. 
St. John, lounging amidst the cool greenery in 
lazy after-dinner fashion, suddenly heard a step 
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cross the floor on the cther side of the door, and 
some one set down to the piano there, and began 
to play a nocturne. Ie turned and looked into 
the drawing-room. 

It was September weather, and the nights beside 
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the sea were growing chilly. A log had been 
lighted on the hearth. Stretched on a Kurdistan 
1ug before it lay the hound Uhlan—a big, gaunt 
brute in a rattling steel collar. In the bow win- 
dow little Haidee Lawrence was watching the 
beacon on Egg Rock, and at the piano sat a girl 
with a correct profile, lashes like jet and a crown 
of yellow hair—buttercup yellow—rippling into 
rings about her neck and temples. It was the 
governess, Miss Hale. 

‘*She plays well,” said St. John. 
you find her, Gladys ?” 

Gladys Lawrence, a flashing brunette, in a 
dinner-dress of old-rose Muscovite silk, with her 
brown throat framed in a Medicis collar of rose- 
colored ostrich-feathers, brushed white 
moth with her painted fan, and answered : 

‘“Do you mean Beryl Hale? Oh, she’s a far- 
away relative of my late husband, She was alone 
in the world, and poor, so he made her governess 
to Haidee. For a blonde, Beryl is rather pretty, 
is she not ?” 

‘“Something more than pretty, I should say,” 
lie boldly answered. 

She leaned toward him in that wonderful old- 
rose gown—a bar of diamonds clasping some lace 
on its corsage flashed like living fire. 

‘*T thought you admired only brunette beauty, 
Cousin Maurice ?” 

lic was listening so intently that he did not 
seem to hear her. 

‘She is a born musician—your Miss Hale,” he 
muttered, at length. ‘“ With such a teacher I 
hope Haidee makes good progress.” 

‘*IT cannot say. I never trouble myself about 
Haidee’s education. Of course, when you cabled 
me to come to your Lynn house, and meet you on 
your return from ‘abroad, I was obliged to bring 
the child and her governess with me.” 

* You did well.” 

There was a moment of silence, during which 
the music in the drawing-room went on. Night 
was falling. Over the jagged Nahant cliffs the 
stars began to burn. At the foot of the garden 
the sea beat on a strip of white beach. Egg Rock 
light twinkled through the purple dusk, like a 
Odors of heliotrope and lilies 
urose from the neighboring flower-beds; and 
somewhere in the town bells were ringing—the 
Lynn bells, of which Longfellow wrote. Mrs. 
Lawrence looked askance at her companion. 

Iiig bamboo chair was tilted back a little ; his 
brown head rested on its crimson cushion. The 
half-light revealed his straight, bronzed profile, 
level.eyebrows, forked, chestnut beard. 

“Ten years Maurice,” said Mrs. Law- 
rence, softly, ‘‘ you and I used to sit together in 
this very spot—here you first made love to me !” 

« Ii remember,” he answered, cheerfully; ‘I 


‘* Where did 


aside a 


great golden cye. 


ago, 
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was a callow chappie of twenty, and you a deli- 
cious little flirt of the same age.” 

**Merct! You make me feel immensely old.” 

‘Oh, you wear vour years lightly. No stran- 
ger could believe you to be the mother of Haidee 
and the widow of Lawrence. Hark! now she is 
playing an aria from ‘ Lucrezia Borgia.’ Yes” 
—thoughtfully —*‘that girl knows what she is 
about.” 


Mrs. Lawrence’s voice betrayed her displeasure. 


** My dear Maurice, you seem strangely divided 
in your thoughts to-night ! 
ment. 


Men have no senti- 
Yet I remember you were ready to blow 
out your brains when you heard that I had mar- 
ried Lawrence.” 

**T dare say,” he assented, lightly. ‘It was 
fortunate for me that prudence got the better of 
my inclination. You know what Swinburne says: 


*“** The time of lovers is brief, 
From the first fair joy to the grief 
That tells when Love is grown old.’” 


** Doubtless I have had a score of successors in 
your affections since that time,” she pouted. 

‘*No, ‘pon my soul, not one 
then started suddenly to his feet. 

On the other side of the glass door the hound 
Uhlan had risen from the Kurdistan rug, and 
was making the air to resound with melancholy 
howls. St. John rushed into the room. 

‘* What is all this about ?” he cried, seizing the 
dog by his steel collar. 
brute !” 

Miss Hale’s fingers had fallen from the keys. 
She turned on the music-stool in a startled way. 

‘Perhaps he is homesick, Cousin Maurice,” 
said Haidee Lawrence from the bow window, 


* he began, 


* Be still, you dismal 


‘and the music harrows up his feelings.” 


‘That may be,” answered St. John, laughing. 
‘Ile was given me by a German friend—a cer- 
tain famous doctor of Berlin. Uhlan was born 
on his family estates in Rhenish Prussia.” 

‘That is it!” cried Haidee ; ‘* when Miss Hale 
plays he begins to think of the Rhine and his 
old master, and he howls.” 
emotional must be banished 
from the drawing-room,” said St. John; and he 
rang for a servant, and sent the hound away to 
his kennel. Then he went up to the piano. 

**You have been my guest for three weeks, 
Miss Hale,” he said, towering above her like a 
Greek god, ‘‘ but I did not know you till you 
began to play that nocturne of Chopin’s just 
row.” 

She looked up quickly. 
and like brown velvet. 

** Did I strike a wrong note ?” 

** Nothing so terrible as that. 


‘Such an beast 


lier eyes were large, 


she faltered. 
But for a mo- 
ment you seemed to open paradise to me 
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He did not finish the sentence. The rose-col- 
ored dress of Gladys Lawrence was shining in the 
glass door. 

‘* Put Haidee to bed, Miss Hale,” purred the 
handsome widow. ‘‘She must not be spoiled 
with late hours in this dear, delightful house. 
And, Maurice, pray come into the garden, and 
see the moon shining on the Nahant rocks. We 
can easily fancy ourselves boy and girl again.” 

Beryl Hale arose from the piano, and retired 
with her pupil. 

Long after Haidee had fallen asleep she sat at 
a window above-stairs, and heard on the terrace 
below St. John’s deep voice, mingled with the 
lighter tones of the lovely widow—ripples of 
laughter, steps pacing to and fro, and now and 
then the music of a little mandolin, which Mrs. 
Lawrence sometimes played. Presently the door 
opened, and Gladys herself entered, with the dew 
on her rose-colored silk, and a smile parting her 
red lips. 

‘What! reading your prayer-book ?” she said, 
glancing at the velvet-covered volume in Miss 
Hale’s hand. ‘* You were always a good little 
thing, Beryl! Now, I dare say you think me a 
very frivolous creature “— looking archly at the 
governess. ‘* Well, poor Lawrence died two years 
ago, and one cannot be a ghoul, you know, and 
live in a grave.” 

Miss Hale nodded assent. 

‘*Maurice was my lover once, and”—with a 
smile and a blush —‘‘it seems that he finds me 
attractive still.” 

‘«'That is not strange,” said Beryl, quietly. 

““You see, he begged me to come here, and 
meet him on his return from Europe, and I could 
not refuse. I was always fond of Maurice—I really 
ought to have married him ten years ago. In the 
morning we are going to ride on Long Beach—I 
look well in the saddle, do I not? Keep Haidee 
closely to the schoolroom for the present—she is 
very sharp—she might observe something.” And 
with that she fluttered out, like a big pink but- 
terfly. Beryl Hale resumed her reading. What 
was it to her that Lawrence’s widow had renewed 
an old love affair with Mr. St.John ? Nothing, 
certainly. 

Lessons dragged a little the next morning. 
Haidee was dull and inattentive. 

‘‘T saw mamma and Cousin Maurice ride off 
together,” she said. ‘‘I know they are going for 
a gallop on Long Beach. Mamma looked lovely 
in her English habit. I wish / were grown up. 
Cannot we walk in the garden before lunch, Miss 
Hale? My head aches.” 

Miss Ilale’s head ached also. She cut short the 
morning tasks, and teacher and pupil started for 
the garden. In the hall they encountered a ter- 
rified maid-servant, wielding a feather duster. 


“‘Oh, Miss Hale,” screamed the girl, incoher- 
ently, ‘‘I’m frightened to death! And Mr. St. 
John gone off riding !—oh, that dog! will you 
come and see what can be done ?” 

Beryl, uncomprehending, followed her into 
the drawing-room. Through its bow windows 
the warm noon light was shining on silken dra- 
peries and hammered brass and inlaid woods ; 
and there, in the centre of the floor, with a 
broken chain dangling from his collar, stood the 
German hound Uhlan, snapping at some imagi- 
nary foe, and uttering a series of hoarse, crazy 
howls. 

‘*He came rushing in, a minute ago, as I was 
dusting here,” gasped the maid. ‘I tried to 
drive him out; but he snapped at me so savage, 
I was glad to leave him alone. He keeps lapping 
the floor, and biting at things in the queerest 
way. Oh, miss, do you think that we might 
-together manage to coax him into the garden ?” 

** We will try,” answered Beryl. 

Haidee ran to open the glass door. As she 
darted by the dog he gave a snarling cry, and 
made as if to leap. Beryl saw that his muzzle 
was flecked with foam and blood. Like lightning 
the truth burst upon her. She flung herself 
before the child. 

«*Fly, Haidee !” she shrieked ; ‘‘ fly! —he is 
mad !” 

It was the work of an instant. The hound 
hurled himself full upon Beryl Hale. She was 
flung heavily against the glass door. There was 
a rending of fabrics in the brute’s teeth, a shriek 
of horror from Haidee and the maid, and-Uhlan 
crashed headlong through the glass, into the 
palms and exotics of the piazza, and with the 
broken chain still dangling from his neck dis- 
appeared in the garden shrubbery. 

The next that Beryl knew some one was bend- 
ing over her. Out of the darkness of uncon- 
sciousness dawned the face of Maurice St. John. 

‘(reat God! the dog has bitten you!” he 
said. Then she became aware that the sleeve of 
her dress was rent from shoulder to wrist, and 
that the blood was trickling hot and red adown 
her arm and over her hand. . 

**Run for the nearest doctor!” shouted St. 
John to the servants, who had gathered in the 
room; and then in a tone of despair he added : 
‘*But we cannot wait for doctors—every instant 
is precious.” 

He put her down in the nearest chair, rushed 
to a cabinet in a corner, and came back with 
something in his hand. At the same moment 
Gladys Lawrence, dressed in a habit of dark-blue 
cloth, and holding her gray gauntlets and _ silver- 
mounted whip, appeared on the threshold of the 
drawing-room. At sight of Beryl, the dabbling 
blood and the shattered glass door, she screamed 
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and fainted. St. John did not pause even to look 
at her. 

“Carry her out,” he said to the servants ; then 
he took firm hold of Miss Hale’s lacerated arm. 
Just above the dimpled elbow was an ugly, jagged 
wound, from which the red stream spurted. 

“<T must cauterize it, Miss Hale,” he said, set- 


ting his teeth. 
help it.” 

She bore the torture without word or sound. 
She seemed paralyzed with horror. St. John held 
a glass of wine to her colorless lips. 

‘* My groom has just shot the dog in the shrub- 
bery,” he said. ‘*‘ You flung yourself before him 


**T shall hurt you—I cannot 


~A CYPRESS SWAMP.— SEE PAGE 216, 


A FLORIDA LAKE BY MOONLIGHT. 


to save Haidee. I was mounting the 
terrace—I saw it all.” 

Haidee, cowering in a corner, burst 
into wild weeping. 

‘*Oh, she will die, Cousin Mau- 
rice !” she cried. ‘‘ She will have hy- 
drophobia, and die !” 

‘* Hush !’ said St. John, and he 
turned the child promptly out of the 
room. 

The doctor came, examined Miss 
Hale’s hurt, and tried to put a cheer 
ful face on the matter. 

‘Mr. St. John did well to cauterize 
the bite at once,” he said. ‘ You 
need only a sedative. Avoid think- 
ing of, the accident. Ah—ahem! 
doubtless your arm will soon heal.” 
Aside to St. John he said, “I need 
not tell you that the case is very sert 
ous. The young lady is your——” 

** Guest.” 

‘Well, she is terribly frightened, though she 
tries hard to conceal it. Mentally the strain will 
be severe on her. It is absolutely imperative that 
her thoughts should be diverted from herself—do 
not permit her to brood upon her danger. De- 
pression of spirits in such a case aggravates the 
peril.” 

After the doctor’s departure St. John went out 
upon the piazza to think the situation over. He 
was there when the lunch-bell rang. Miss Hale 
had been put to sleep with a narcotic. Gladys 
Lawrence alone appeared at the table. She wore 
an irritated look. 

‘‘T really do not know what Beryl will do, 


BERYL. 


Cousin Maurice,” she said. ‘‘ She is alone in the 
world, without money or kindred. It would give 
me the horrors to keep her about me now. What 
a ghastly doom, to be hanging over one, like the 
sword of Damocles !” 

‘She threw herself before the dog to shield 
Haidee,” said St. John, dryly. 

Mrs. Lawrence toyed with a cluster of white 
grapes on a red crystal plate. 

“Yes; [am not ungrateful. 
to some hospital. 
whatever happens. 


I must send her 
She shall have proper care, 
Iiow unfortunate that this 


FORT MARION 


suocking thing should occur just when I was en- 
joying life to the utmost !” 

The look on his face startled her. 

“You must not think me heartless, Maurice,” 
she pouted. ‘“‘ You brought that dreadful dog 
from Berlin—he was your property; so, in a 
measure, you are to blame for the catastrophe, 
are you not ?” 

‘** Maybe,” he answered, gravely; ‘‘I did not 
think of that.” 

Miss I[ale was not visible again that day, but 
the next morning St. John found her at her post 
in the echoolroom, looking over some French 
exercises with Haidee. <A sling supported her 
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wounded arm. She was calm and self-possessed, 
but exceedingly pale, and in the depths of her 
brown eyes he fancied that a great horror and 
fear lurked. 

** Leave the room, Haidee,” he said to the 
child. ‘*I wish to speak to Miss Hale alone.” 

She obeyed. Then he went up to the governess. 

** You are in pain !” he cried, quickly ; ‘ that 
arm is giving you trouble.” 

‘‘Tt is nothing,” Beryl stammered, looking 


straight down at her books. 
** Miss Hale, you have no relatives—no home, 


im? 
tty, 
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and after the misfortune of yesterday you cannot 
remain longer in this treedmill. Great Heaven! 
Don’t look at me like that! I mean that you 
must have rest—proper care—a change of scene. 
To be brief, I ask permission to take you into my 
own keeping—I ask you to marry me.” 

She started up from the table. Her blank, 
white face told of her utter amazement. 

“T offer you release from labor,” he urged— 
“* wealth—independence—all that you need to 
sustain you in the present crisis. My poor child, 
will you accept my hand? ‘Take an hour in 
which to think of the matter. At the end of 
that time I will return for your answer.” 
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He went out and closed the door of the school- 
room. Avoiding the piazza, where he knew 
Gladys Lawrence was lingering, he stalked down 
to the beach which bordered the foot of his great 
garden. There he wandered about till the sixty 
fateful minutes had expired ; then he went back 
to the house. 

She was still sitting at the table, as motionless 
as a figure in stone. 

‘“T await your decision, Miss Hale,” he said. 

She lifted a pair of great, hollow eyes. 

‘*T understand you,” she answered, in a dull, 
kind. 
must 


hopeless voice ; and 
You know that I that I 
suffer inconceivable agonies—and you pity me. 
Mrs. 
She hesitated. He divined the thought in her 
mind, and extended his hand urgently. 
‘«'T'en years ago I was her lover,” he said, ‘‘ but 


“*you are generous 


die soon 


must 


” 


Lawrence—— 


now we are cousins and friends—nothing more. 
Marry me, immediately, Beryl—permit me to 
take charge of you at once.” 

She shuddered. 

get matter,” 
to herself than to him; ‘‘ nothing can 
new, for I shall live but a little while.” 

And she laid her cold, white hand upon his 


extended palm. 
* * * * * * 


murmured, more 


matter 


cannot she 


A license and a clergyman were procured, and 
just as high noon rang from the steeples the 
ceremony was performed in St. John’s library. 
Mrs. Lawrence’s trunks had been packed for im- 
mediate departure. With a face full of bitter 
defeat she took leave of the pale bride. 

‘¢T know*Manrice’s chivalrous nature, and am 
not surprised at what he has done,” she said, 
coldly. ‘““An accident has made you his wife. 
Ah, you are in pain—that poor arm! It will 
You gave yourself to save ILaidee, 


for Mau- 


werver heal ! 
my child—that is enough to account 
rice’s sacrifice. 


and what you are likely to suffer, Beryl, I cannot 


In view of what you have done, 


find it in my heart to begrudge you the posses- 
sion of my lover for a space. It is all very dread- 
ful, and I will wait patiently for my own happi- 
ness.” 

Then she shook the dust of the Lynn house 
from her feet, and departed with Haidee. 

St. John carried his bride straightway to town 
—to a family mansion which he possessed upon 
old the 


the big gilded dome. 


an historic Boston street, in shadow of 


‘© You need change,” he said, with forced cheer- 
fulness; ** that Lynn drawing-room would con- 
stantly remind you of unpleasant things, Beryl. 
With vour youth and beauty, you must avoid 
solitude. Society in town will amuse you. Trust 
yourself entirely to me—will you not ?” 


BERYL. 


«* Yes,” she answered, passively. 

He had married her wholly from pity. She 
accepted the fact quietly. Weeks passed. In 
his heart St. John hated fashionable life, yet 
he plunged headlong into a whirl of opera, balls, 
receptions, stately dinners and high teas, and drew 
his young bride with him. His city house was 
like a palace. Liveried servants waited to do 
Beryl’s bidding. She rode upon velvet cushions 
behind high-stepping horses ; she wore wonderful 
family jewels, and dresses made by Worth. So- 
ciety received her with open arms, raved of her 
beauty, and whispered queer stories about her sud- 
den marriage with Maurice St.John. Did she 
see the half-veiled pity in the admiring eyes that 
pursued her everywhere ? Did the merry-go-round 
of fashion and folly soothe and cheer her ? Was 
she amused and diverted by the novelty of the 
new life into which she had been ushered? St. 
John thought his experiment was likely to suc- 
ceed ; but those persons who watched the youns 
bride closest (Gladys Lawrence was of the num- 
ber) declared that she was wasting steadily in 
flesh and strength. Wherever she appeared her 
beautiful arms were closely covered. Curious 
eyes could not pierce through the elbow-sleeve, 
She res- 
at- 


the French opera-cloak, the long glove.: 
olutely refused the services of a medical 
tendant. 

“T could not endure his questions,” she said ; 
‘*moreover, no one can help me now.” 

And St. John dared not urge her, lest he should 
arouse to greater activity the ghastly fears that 
he was seeking to allay. 

Then came her final triumph. It was the night 
of the Governor’s Ball. Through an enchanted 
region of light and splendor and music, where the 
air was steeped in odors of daphnes and orchids 
and Bon Silene roses—amid blazing jewels, and 
gorgeous hues and tissues—Beryl, the belle of the 
night, moved like a star, dazzling all eyes with 
her unearthly beauty. 

Her lustrous skin was like tinted satin. The 
vellow hair, carefully disheveled about her pearly 
Her 
big brown eyes wore a look strange, tragic, fasci- 
In her Pompadour dress of pale-blue satin, 
brocaded in paler rose, she seemed floating in a 
morning cloud. At every turn the homage of 
the crowd followed her. St. John stood apart, 
and watched his bride as though spellbound. 

In the small hours of morning they went back 
to the Street Hardly 
had she entered it when Beryl swayed, and, with- 
fell at feet. 


brows, shone like a crown of beaten gold. 


nating. 


Beacon house together. 


out word or sound, her husband’s 
He snatched her up. 

Her fur wraps slipped back, and in her shining 
ball-dress she lay against his breast, diamonds 


blazing on her throat and bosom—a cluster of 


BERYL. 


pale pink roses breathing out their crushed life 
in her corsage. He looked down upon her, and 
suddenly comprehended all that she was enduring 
in silence. 

‘‘My experiment has failed *” he said; and 
with a remorseful cry he bent and laid his pas- 
sionate, despairing lips upon hers. She stirred in 
his arms—her eves opened. 

‘*Oh, must I die now ?” she said. 

‘“Not if love you!” he answered, 
wildly. 

‘*You married me from pity, not love,” 
sighed. 

‘* Beryl ! Beryl! My whole heart and soul are 
yours. Oh, my darling! you have become a 
part of my very being.” 

She looked at him with strange, solemn eyes. 

‘And I love you, Maurice !—how could it be 
otherwise ? But death is coming —it’s shadow 
follows me everywhere. The wound made by 
the teeth of Uhlan has never healed.” 

She drew down her long glove. Ie saw and 
understood. An icy hand seemed clutching his 
heart. 

‘“Why did you not tell me 
groaned. ‘‘ Let me call a physician this very 
moment.” 

“Tt will do no good. I am doomed.” 

She drooped suddenly against him 
broken lily. 

‘*T cannot breathe longer in this place—I can- 
not endure this life longer. Oh, the mockery of 
it! I seem to be masquerading on the brink of 
a grave. Take me back to the old house at Lynn 
—if you love me, Maurice, take me back to- 
night !” 

Without a moment’s delay he ordered the 
horses and made ready. Long before the stars 
had grown pale they were on the road, flying 
from the life which had become insupportable, 
the part which she could no longer play, back to 
the solitude of the great, healing sea. 

The hoofs of the horses pounded along stony 
streets, past lines of dark and silent houses, then 
over long bridges and lonely roads, empty now of 
everything but the starlight. The frozen marshes 
of Revere stretched around the travelers. A keen 
wind swooped upon them from the bay. The 
carriage-lamps burned brightly, making a passage 
of light through the gloom as they went on. 

Beryl slept the sleep of exhaustion. 

It was a terrible ride. Dawn dappled the sky 
by the time they reached the Lynn house.  Fort- 
unately, the servants in charge were already astir. 
Beryl awoke in time to hear a maid say to St. 
John: 

‘‘You have a guest, sir—a foreign doctor— 
Herr Korner, from Berlin. He came late last 
night, thinking to find you here. <As the trains 


can save 


she 


before ?” he 


like a 
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were all gone, he said he would stay till morn- 
ing.” 

‘* Herr Korner !” St. John fairly shouted. ‘In 
Ileaven’s name where is he ?” 

‘* He went out a few moments ago, for a morn- 
ing walk on the beach, sir.” 

St. John rushed from the house. At the foot 
of the garden he came face to face with the ob- 
ject of his search—a small, spare man in specti- 
cles, with a bald head shining like an ivory ball. 

** Mein Gott! 1 have found you, then !” cried 
the German, flying to meet St. John. “It was 
a sudden freak of mine to cross the Atlantic—to 
see America. One must rest some time. Ah, my 
friend, what has happened ? You look distracte:| 
—undone.” 

They embraced like brothers. Then St. John, 
with a face of anguish, told his story. The little 
German listened in amazement. 

“(oll Himmel! That dog! 
not shoot him twelve months ago ? My friend, 
you have suffered. Where is your wife ? 
see the arm at once.” 

**Can you save her ?” groaned St. John. 
Korner shook his bald head. 

‘*T will not promise that. 
my friend—let me see her !” 

They hurried back to the house. Beryl was 
resting in an easy-chair, before the drawing-room 
fire. A servant had carried away her wraps. St. 


m 


Why did | 
Let me 
Herr 


But let me see her, 


John presented Herr Korner, and then, pushing 
up his wife’s sleeve, he showed the German the 
lovely arm, and the mark of the dog’s teeth, swol- 
len—inflamed—unhealed ! 

‘Ach Gott!’ cried Korner, “and *twas Uhlan, 


my Uhlan, that made all this pother ? Ai /” 

Ile examined the wound with a professional 
air; then crossed the room and looked attent- 
ively at the glass door. Returning to Beryl, he 
whipped something from his pocket. 

**Madam, one moment)” he said, and dexter- 
ously inserted the sharp little instrument into the 
wound, and brought forth—a piece of broken 
glass ! 

‘* Na! Here is the cause of all the mischief, 
madam! No dog’s tooth touched” you! The 
brute tore open your sleeve. You were hurled 
against the door, The shattered glass entered 
your flesh, and remained there to torment it. 
Naturally, you thought that you were bitten. 
Donnerwetter ! Ina day or two this pretty arm 
will be as good as ever, madam !” 

It is but a step from the depths of despair to 
the heights of joy. 

‘* But for this,” murmured Beryl, as she hid 
her transfigured face upon her husband’s shoul- 
der, ‘‘you might never have loved me, Maurice ! 
After all, I have not paid too great a price for 
happiness like mine.” 
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I tert Chicago late in the afternoon, in Novem- 
ber, 1889, and arrived at Jacksonville, Fla., before 
noon the second day following, having traveled a 
distance of 1,200 miles. 
‘ast time to be made by a complicated system of 


Is not this surprisingly 


Southern railways ? 

To the tourist who traveled through the South 
half a dozen years ago the changes wrought in 
that short period are remarkable and striking. 
As the train speeds along, evidences of thrift, a 
revival of industry 
to be seen. The 
Great West are 
have made 
capital and energy, 
matches, with which 
devastate the South. 


and prosperity, are everywhere 
agencies which built up the 
here at The “ Yanks” 
invasion ""—armed with 
instead of muskets and 
to build up rather than 
They are developing the 
coal and the iron mines; establishing foundries 
and making They are reviving agricult- 
ure and engaging in manufactures. They have 
come from the lumber districts of the North, and 
brought their experience and their mills with 
them. Their example is arousing the South- 
erners, and new life and enterprise are being 
infused into every channel. Political differences 
and sectional antagonisms have been forgiven, in 


work. 


a **second 


steel. 


a great measure, or forgotten, while in their place 
have come paying business and sincere patriotism. 

jut it is not until we reach Florida that the 
sudden transition from of mud and 
to those of sunshine, fruit and flowers is fully 
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realized ; yet, it seems more like a novel dream 
than a reality. Proceeding southward on the 
South Florida Railroad, alongside the pacific 
waters of the famed St. John’s—whose banks are 
picturesquely studded with semi-tropical forest- 
trees and splendid orange-groves—it seems that 
the further Florida is penetrated the more marvel- 
ous and bewildering is the effect on the newcomer. 

Many interesting towns and regions are passed 
through, and now and then, when the attractions 
are sufficient, a more careful inspection is made. 
The mineral springs of Green Cove, Palatka, 
the “Gem of the St. John’s,” Sanford, South 
Florida’s ‘‘ Gate City,” and Orlando, as pretty as 
its name in its silver setting of lakes, are among 
those worthy of special note. Near Kissimmee 
are the sugar plantations, which will receive more 
extended mention later on. 

Changing cars at Bartow Junction, we soon 
reach the beautiful Charlotte Harbor, the home 
of the tarpon, the silver king among fishes. 
Punta Gorda, and particularly St. James City, 
are charming little health and pleasure resorts. 
Then, taking a steamer to Tampa, which has 
increased its population from one to ten thousand 
in only five or six years, with its seven lines of 
steamboats and superb Tampa Bay Hotel, we are 
more than repaid for our stop over. Only alittle 
further up the Gulf coast we come to Cedar Keys. 

‘*Row lightly here, 
My gondolier,” 
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for boats ply from house to house as they do in 
Venice, as there is only one street not navigable. 
There are three factories here, which each year 
manufacture enough cedar-pencil boards to reach 
around the globe fifty times, when made up into 
pencils placed lengthwise! The panorama of 
alternate land and water, with gay gondolas and 
residences, is very fascinating. 

Returning to Central Florida, by way of the 
Silver Spring, etc., we have traversed one of the 
most attractive portions of this fair land. 

When I reached Florida, in November, the 
towns and cities 
were very quiet ; 
few people were 
on the streets ; 
business was com- 
paratively dull; 
the large hotels 
were closed, and 
those which were 
open were pervad- 
ed by an air of 
desolation. 

However, with 
the advent of the 
New Year Florida 
gives her bright- 
est welcomes to 
the unprecedent- 
ed number of so- 
journers from the 
damp and frosty 
regions of the 
North. 

It is not the 
main purpose of 
this paper to de- 
scribe the cities 
and Winter re- 
sorts, and we shall 
perhaps find it 
more interesting 
and profitable to 
consider less- 
written-about and more characteristic features of 
llorida. 

Expecting to find the ground carpeted with a 
green, rank growth of vegetation, the Northerner 
must confess a disappointment, for general arid- 
ity and parched-up grasses usually characterize 
the landscapes. During the rainy season—from 
June to September—vegetation, though sparse, 
has a more attractive appearance, especially where 
the eattlemen have burned the ground over, thus 
leaving no dead grass to mar the beauty of the 
landsc: ape. 

It is in the recesses of the swamps and ‘‘ bay- 
heads”—in the hidden places—that vegetable 
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growth is most attractive for its richness of color, 
variety of shades and denseness of growth. Here 
we encounter almost impenetrable labyrinths of 
trees, shrubs and vines. Lilies, morning-glories, 
saffron and yellow jasmines (having a delicate, 
pleasing odor) sparkle among the green of huge 
ferns, gigantic palmettoes and matted moss. 
Here the princely magnolia, with beautiful, large 
blossoms, deliciously fragrant, 
tree. : 

There is quite a general impression among 
Northern people that this is a low, damp, swampy 
peninsula, mala- 
rious and un- 
healthy. In my 
case this erro- 
neous impression 
has been agree- 
ably dispelled, 
after traveling 
over various por- 
tions of the State. 
Ido not deny that 
the greater part of 
Florida is marshy 
and swampy, but 
disseminated _ be- 
tween these low 
regions are exten- 
sive tracts of ele- 
rated dry land; 
for Florida is the 
largest State east 
of the Mississippi. 
A great deal of 
the wet lands in 
the central and 
southern portions 
of the State can 
be successfully 
drained, owing to 
the peculiar ter- 
race system ex- 
tending from the 
30° 30’ parallel of 
latitude, where the average elevation is 200 feet 
above the sea-level, to the Keys; comprising a 
strip of land 50 miles wide and nearly 300 miles 
long. The Drainage Company, with Mr. Hamil- 
ton Disston at its head, has already reclaimed 
several hundred thousand acres of this overflowed 
land. 

Florida is a strange land ; in her romantic his- 
tory—so varied and bloody ; in her rich archxo- 
logical deposits ; and in her peculiar, mysterious, 
beautiful natural features. 

Scattered over the State, particularly along the 
coast near the oyster-fields, are curious shell 
mounds, thrown up by a race long since passed 
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away and forgotten, whose records, save the scant 
remains found in these shell heaps, seems to have 
perished with them. They are said to be similar 
to the shell mounds of Denmark and Sweden, 
and are now being systematically explored. From 
the débris of shells and bones of wild animals, 
ete., human bones and whole skeletons are occa- 
sionally exhumed, whose condition is such as to 
warrant the belief that the peninsula was once 
inhabited The are 
sometimes of stone, brought from a considerable 
distance, and some of the shells are of a species 
not found in the neighborhood. Phosphate-hunt- 
ers—and they are legion, the craze being so uni- 
versal—are frequently finding huge molar teeth, 
joint-bones and vertebre of elephants, larger 
even than those recently found between Los An- 
geles and San Diego, in California, and the re- 
produced fossil elephant, “‘ twenty-four feet long 
and thirteen feet high,” of the Boston Museum. 

Nothing could be more charming and queenly 
than some of Florida’s spring-water lakes, as you 
suddenly come upon them when the closing day 
is drawing the silken veil of dusk the 
silvery water, 


by cannibals. arrow-heads 


across 


* From g.irlsh light and life apart, 

Shrined in the woodland’s secret heart,” 
as Paul Hamilton Ilayne has prettily written in 
his ** Solitary Lake.” 

There are also other features of spring forma- 
tion, as novel in character as they are surpassingly 
beautiful in appearance. Beneath the limestone 
rock underlying the State rivers flow toward the 
sea. There are sometimes no outward evidence 
of their existence until they are seen emerging 
through huge caverns of limestone in such depth 
and volume that steamboats float upon the rivers 
which they feed. Silver Spring (which should 
escape no tourist’s visit) is the most famous of 
these, situate in Marion County, near the Ock- 
lawaha River, with which its waters mingle. It 
is about an eighth of amile in diameter, and is in- 
closed by magnificent forest-trees, which are per- 
fectly duplicated fifty or sixty fect below on its 
bottom of silver sand, brilliantly studded with 
fantastic formations of emerald-tinted limestone 
erystals. When you are rowed ont near where 
the water bubbles from the earth you best appre- 
ciate the wonderful translucency of the water, 
seeming to be suspended fifty feet in midair ! 

The Wakulla Spring, near ‘Tallahassee (W hich I 
have not been so fortunate as to visit), is said to 
be 180 feet deep ; 
plainly discernible at that great depth than at 


and a dime piece is more 


There are, 
besides many other such springs, mineral springs 


the same distance through the air. 


possessing considerable curative properties—such 
as the White Sulphur and Green Cove Springs, 
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etc. It is probable that exaggerated reports of 
the healing qualities of some of these springs 
brought eccentric Ponce de Leon to Florida in 
quest of the fabled Fountain of Youth. And 
could he have found a place the world over more 
likely to contain the *‘ Elixir of Life” than in 
this matchless climate ? 

When Audubon visited Florida, in 1831, the 
forests and waters must have presented a fasci- 
nating appearance, with their wealth of feathered 
songsters warbling merrily among the tall trees, 
and birds of brilliant plumage everywhere to 
please the eye. Then flamingoes, spoonbills, 
herons, pelicans, egrets, paroquets and cormo- 
rants, besides robins, mocking-birds, etc., were 
both plentiful and tame. And even since the 
war there have been vast rookeries of these birds 
along the St. John’s and other rivers, the reef- 
bound coast and coral islets about the Keys, in 
Charlotte Harbor, etc.; but in the past few years 
the so-called naturalists and plume-hunters have 
ruthlessly killed them off, until, as a professional 
plume-gatherer says, ‘‘not a paroquet can now be 
seen in regions where they existed in thousands 
a few years ago; and I don’t know of a decent 
rookery of water-birds between 
Palm Point.” 
conspicuous feature of a Tiorida water-scene, 
have suffered the same wholesale slaughter as the 


Pensacola and 
And the alligators, once the most 


birds. But two ‘*’gators ” have rewarded mv vig- 
ilance in their many former haunts which I have 


visited. However, I have just learned that the 
pelicans are again breeding in large numbers on 
Pelican Island, near the mouth of the St. Sebas- 
tian River. (low suggestive are many of the 
names of rivers and old places of the early Span- 
ish oceupanecy!) The late slumberer awakens to 
hear the ringing notes of robins and mocking- 
birds floating in the pine-scented air; so the 
forests and streams may be again sparkling with 
bird-life, if prompt and adequate legislation, fol- 
lowed by its rigid enforcement, can be secured. 
Let us hope, at least, that this charming feature 
of this genial clime may be perpetuated. 


‘Sweet the songs of the birds at dawning, 
When the grass is wet with spangled dew!” 


In my opinion Florida is essentially the rich 
man’s land, being so dependent upon other States 
One of 
the principal attractions for such is the extraor- 
dinarily good hunting and fishing. In the sparsely 
settled localities and everglade regions bear, deer, 


for many of the necessaries of life, ete. 


wild boar, catamount, opossum, rabbit and wild 
turkey, qfiail, snipe, ete., are very plentiful. 1 
know of two ‘‘ Florida crackers” (which term’s 
shall expiain) who killed 
twenty-one deer in a two-weeks hunt this Winter. 
The Indian River is a resort for ducks 


origination I soon 


great 
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during the Winter season. (This river, 
let me note in parenthesis, with its ee 
shell walks, rocky ledges, etc., is about i Mi 
160 miles long, and from one to six Nh 
miles wide, fed by ocean inlets, and so i hi f 
straight, it is said that ‘‘if a cannon- 
ball could be impelled that distance, in 
a straight line from north to south, it 
would not touch either bank at any 
point”). <A friend who has just re- 
turned from a successful two-weeks \ Hh 
hunt there says that ‘the surface of ii 
the water is literally black with ducks fy 
for miles.” Excellent piscatorial sport i 
is afforded in the many streams, spring- if | 
} iM 
mit 


i 


water lakes (strange that ducks are 
net found here!), where such fish as 
‘trout ” (similar to our bass), bream, 
ete., abound, and off the ocean and 
Gulf coasts, where sea-trout, Spanish 
mackerel, bluefish, channel-bass, and 
now the magnificent tarpon, which has 
been graphically described in the Pop- 
ULAR Montuiy, furnish exciting and 
enjoyable sport for fishermen. But, as 
with the plumed birds and alligators, so 
with the wild game and fish, year by 
year they are being rapidly killed off, 
and if the present rate of extermination 
continues this charming Winter diver- 
sion will, in a few years, cease to attract 
Northern lovers of sport with gun and 
rod. 

I have never succeeded in finding in 
print the reason for calling native Flo- 
ridians ‘* crackers”; and not until a few 
days ago did T obtain satisfactory in- 
formation on the subject, which is fur- 
nished by one of these peculiar speci- 
mens of humanity: Years ago, when 
Florida was seldom visited by Northern- 
ers, the natives herded cattle in large 
numbers where now are dwelling-houses 
and towns; and the term ‘ cracker” 
was frequently employed by the cattle- 
owner in designating an assistant whose 
whereabouts would be indicated by the 
loud crack of his big whip. These 
whip-crackers were then very numer- 
ous, and the loud reports from their , 
whips greeted the newcomer in every 
direction in the woods. ‘This appel- 
lation has now been extended to all 
native Floridians. 

Almost as interesting and varied as 
her own past is the history of Florida’s 
golden apple, the orange. This certainly 
is not its natural honfe. Probably the 
early Spanish, Portuguese and French 
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discoverers and colonists were among the first to 
bring orange-seed to this congenial soil ; and from 
these have sprung the numerous wild - orange 
groves along the St. John’s, Indian and Halifax 
Rivers, and the lake regions of Orange, Monroe, 
Apopka, George, Weir, etc. There are orange- 
trees in Florida authentically known to be three 
hundred years old, it is said, thus farnishing evi- 
dence of the presence of the early visitors and of 
the astonishing longevity of the orange - tree. 
When Florida was owned by several European 
powers in succession ; when it was comparatively 
unknown to the rest of the American world, and 
in the early ante bellum days, the few inhabitants 
neglected the wild-orange trees, and frequently 
dug them up (the fruit being coarse and sour), to 
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oranges for the season of 1889-90 was more than 
$3,000,000. It must also be taken into consid- 
eration that the groves are mostly young and 
just beginning to bear. (It may be interesting 
to Northern people that the orange-growers of 
Florida wanted a tariff of half a dollar per box 
put upon imported oranges. This is only nat- 
ural, but it shows the faith that the South has 
in protection when her own interests are in- 
volved.) The ‘orange belt” is pretty well in- 
dicated by the location of the wild groves already 
mentioned. 


cellence. 


This is the orange district par ex- 
Ifere the ‘‘ orange fever” is conta- 
To clear lands and set out orange-groves 
appears to be the chief occupation of the peo- 
ple. Land agents and distributers of fertilizers 
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make room for the more profitable cultivation of 
cotton and corn. 

Prosaic John Eaton was among the first to 
have the fifty trees surrounding his hut, in Or- 
ange County, budded to sweet oranges, and raise 
oranges to sell; but he did this more to satisfy 
his own curiosity and palate than for any expec- 


tation of improving his financial condition. This 
happened a number of years ago. ‘To-day the 
once despised little grove, with its famous *‘ big 
tree,” 10,000 oranges in a 
season, brings in an annual income to its fortu- 
nate owner of $1,500. 


yielding as high as 


John Eaton’s experience 
was the same as many others’; and although the 
development of the orange industry has been 
slow, there are 20,000 orange-groves in the State 
to-day, whose value is estimated, by competent 
judges, at $75,000,000; and the sale of Florida 


are about as numerous as the buyers of land and 
the growers of oranges, and they and the rail- 
roads rake in a large share of the dollars. It 
requires a great deal of time, labor and capital 
to properly develop an orange-grove. It is amus- 
ing to see the recently settled lawyer, doctor or 
retired merchant or farmer attempt to take care 
of an orange-grove as he has been accustomed to 
develop an apple-orchard in the North. Unlike 
the latter, which requires no cultivation or fertili- 
zation, an orange-grove, to be profitable, must be 
given its regular food, plowed and hoed two or 
three times yearly, and now and then pruned. 
Really, the orange-grower’s life is not nearly so 
easy and enviable as is commonly supposed. 
Can the reader imagine a prettier fruit-scene 
than an orange-grove in frtit or in bloom ? Long 
rows of stately trees, rich in. their golden-tinted 
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fruit or starry, fragrant white blossoms, partially 
hidden among the darkest of green leaves, alter- 
nating with uniform avenues of light sand glis- 
tening in the sunlight! It is hardly necessary to 
add that no larger, juicier and sweeter oranges 
are grown in any other land. 

The orange, of course, is not the only fruit pro- 


duction of such a diversified climate. Of the Cit- 
rus family the lemon and grape-fruit are success- 
fully grown here; but until lately lemon-culture 
has not received much attention. I have seen a 
number of young lemon-groves in different parts 
of the State, and a few old trees hanging full of 
lemons as finely flavored as those raised in longer- 
cultivated localities. Nearly every orange-grove 
has a few grape-fruit trees in it. The fruit hangs 
in clusters—hence its name. It has a peculiar, 
sour taste, and people have to learn to like it. 
One nurseryman claims to have developed a 
sweet variety of grape-fruit. Most people here 
only eat them when the oranges are gone. 

For a long time the growing of pineapples has 
been the chief industry on the Keys. Lately 
their cultivation has extended along the southern 
portion of the Indian River, and even as far north 
as Orange County, but here it has to be shaded 
from the sun’s burning rays, and protected from 
the slight frosts and cool winds. The fruit, thus 
protected, is finer-flavored than the common red 
Spanish variety, grown further south; but it 
may be that the finer varieties—smooth Cayenne, 
Trinidad, ete.—whose culture is being experi- 
mented upon by Northern pine-growers, has more 
to do with this production of better-flavored pine- 
apples. The beds in Orange County, efc., are 
small ones, usually containing less than an acre 
of ground. 


Another delicious fruit, whose cultivation is 
spreading quite generally, is the Japan persim- 
mon. I have found several wild persimmon-trees 
in the woods, but their fruit, unless fully ripe, is 
too astringent to be palatable ; and this is true of 
the cultivated persimmon, which, when ripe, is 
much larger and richer flavored than the wild va- 
riety. It bears at an early age; a two-year-old 
tree sometimes has two dozen persimmons on it, 
and it is very productive. 

The banana, essentially a tropical plant, only 
bears continuously in the frostless regions—down 
on the Indian River and Lake Worth, where it is 
extensively and profitably cultivated. It is fre- 
quently seen in all parts of Florida, It makes a 
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very attractive garden-plant, with its long, broad, 
wavy, green leaves (which often unfold in a single 
night), purple, cone-shaped buds, and pendent 
clusters of fruit. 

The guava was introduced into Florida about 
fifty years ago. Its cultivation is now being re- 
vived, and almost every home has its guava- 
bushes. It makes an attractive shrub. Like 
grape-fruit, the majority of people have to learn 
to relish it by repeated trials. It tastes somewhat 
similar to the wild mandrake. Many like it 
served raw, with sugar and cream. It also makes 
a fine preserve, and guava-jelly, put up by an 
Orlando lady, was awarded the first premium over 
all competitors at the recent Paris Exposition. 

For a long time it was thought that only the 
scuppernong grape could be grown here, but 
within a few years a number of acres of bunch 
grapes have been planted near Tallahassee, with 
very satisfactory results. The rich lake region 
of central Orange County has been found to be 
especially adapted to the cultivation of the Ni- 
agara white variety, where larger bunches and 
finer grapes are grown than in the North. North- 
ern men are becoming largely interested in Flor- 
ida grape-culture, and it will probably be one of 
the principal fruit productions of the State in a 
few years. 

It is said that Florida produces more peaches 
to the area cultivated (hundreds of acres) than 
any other State. 

In addition, Japan plums, pears, figs, kum- 
quats and some apples are produced, besides a 
few lesser fruits, 

(Let me note right here that there have been 
two heavy frosts in the month of March. In Or- 
County the thermometer registered 26 
above zero at six o’clock, March 16th. The dam- 
age to growing vegetables, bananas, peach-trees, 
and the new growth on the orange-trees and 
young groves two or three years old, was consid- 
erable.) 

But oranges and other fruits are not the/only 
source of wealth. 

With the constantly increasing influx of North- 
ern energy and capital the industries are becom- 
ing more and more diversified—a substantial 
evidence of the reality of the ‘‘ New South.” 

The lumber trade is the most extensive indus- 
try of Florida. Last year’s shipments are esti- 
mated at $10,000,000 in value. The hum and 
buzz of countless sawmills greet the ear on every 
hand in the northwest portions of the State. Pine, 
cedar and cypress constitute the greater part of 
the lumber exported. 

A visit to the sugar-fields at St. Cloud, near 
Kissimmee, is full of interest te the Northerner, 
so much so that I will attempt a brief description. 
One company, of which Mz. Hamilton Disston is 


ange 
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president, has six or seven hundred acres of re- 
cently drained muck-land planted to sugar-cane 
this season. As far as the eye can reach the lus- 
trous, pale-yellow cane, crowned with long silken 
plumes, roll in immense waves before the observer 
like the sea. This company has a large mill in 
operation this year. The process of converting 
the cane into sugar is very interesting. Tram- 
ways penetrate the immense fields over which 
mules haul the juicy cane, in cars built for the 
purpose, to the chain-carrier, which conveys it 
to the feeding-vats. It is then passed through 
two sets of immense rollers, thus extracting the 
juice, which is subsequently boiled down and 
manufactured into several grades of sugar. After 
every particle of moisture has been extracted, the 
remains, called bagasse, are conveyed to the fur- 
nace, where it furnishes sufficient fuel to run the 
entire machinery. The yield is very large, being 
2,500 pounds of sugar and 250 gallons of syrup 
per acre. One week the yield was a little in ex- 
cess of 6,000 pounds per acre. A great advantage 
which Florida has over Louisiana is the non- 
intervention of frost. The cane is left standing 
until it fully matures and the secretion of sucrose 
is complete ; hence the unprecedented yield. 

Cotton, corn, tobacco, fish, oysters, etc., are 
among the principal productions not 
mentioned. 


already 


Gardening appears to be a profitable business— 
certainly on good soil, bordering on the lakes and 
other moist places. On such soil nearly al! kinds 
of vegetables attain phenomenal growth in a 
short time. I have seen good-sized Irish potatoes 
and string-beans produced in six weeks after 
planting, and I have walked between long rows 
of peas six and seven feet high, bearing abun- 
dantly. No finer-flavored or larger sweet-pota- 
toes are grown anywhere. Strawberries do well 
here, and continue bearing for two or three 
months, beginning in January. But this is only 
the bright side. Vegetable - growing requires 
vastly more labor and care than in the North. 
In 1888-89 there was almost an overabundance 
of rainfall, while last Winter, during the months 
of November, December, January and February 
there have been but two or three small showers. 
Indeed, Florida, like her great rival, California, 
needs irrigation (though not so generally), espe- 
cially. away from the lakes, ete., where the sand 
is so porous and there is no clay subsoil. To be 
productive and profitable, the gardens generally 
require a great deal of expensive fertilizing. 
While writing about gardening and fruit-grow- 
ing I will add that cheaper and better transpor- 
tation facilities are deserved and needed. It is 
to be hoped that some means will be devised for 
a fast freight-line to Chicago. 

The streets and roads are usually quite narrow. 
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Those roads through the woods, etc., are un- 
fenced, and unless there be guide-boards at fre- 
quent intervals it is almost impossible to find the 
way intelligently. Generally, the roads are de- 
plorably bad, being of loose sand. People are 
seldom seen driving faster than a walk. In the 
rainy season, however, the roads are considerably 
firmer and better. 

I have been so absorbed in the description of the 
natural features and productions of the soil that 
the many interesting towns and cities have per- 
haps not received the mention which they de- 
serve, so I shall conclude this paper with a brief 
description of two cities, one typical of the old, 
and the other of the new, Florida. 

St. Augustine enjoys the distinction of being the 
oldest European-settled city in the United States. 
Its ancient portion is everywhere suggestive of 
the old towns of Spain and Italy. ‘The streets 
are very narrow, ranging from about twelve to 
twenty, or, possibly, twenty-five, feet in width. 
These narrow streets, while exceedingly incon- 
venient and dark, have this advantage: they af- 
ford considerable shade during the hot Summer 
months, and increase the draught of air. The 
old Spanish residences are interesting relics of 
the distant past. The most prominent features 


are the high garden-walls, uncovered courts and 
overhanging balconies ; which latter furnish cool 


retreats on werm Summer evenings. Interesting 
and novel to Northern eyes are the city gates ; 
the Plaza, or public square, near which are the 
ancient market, cathedral and palace ; and the 
conspicuous old Fort Marion, on the sea-front. 
It is built, like many of the other buildings of 
the old town, of a conglomeration of sand and 
fine shells. Its exterior is timeworn and moss- 
covered, while the interior passages, massive case- 
mates, vaults and dungeons are dark, gloomy 
and weird. There is also a long sea-wall, built 
of the same material as the old fort, coquina, 
which, with its stone covering, makes a delight- 
ful promenade on a moonlight evening. But 
this is not all. The new St.Augustine has broad 
streets, handsome residences and superb hotels— 
the Ponce de Leon, Cordova and Alcazar, the 
property of Mr. H. M. Flagler, who has done so 
much to convert the quiet old town into a live 
American city. 

I spent the greater part of my five- months 
sojourn in Orlando. It is the county seat of the 
famous Orange County, and occupies a unique 
topographical site on the culmination of the di- 
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viding plateau or ‘‘ backbone” of the peninsula, 
between the ocean and the Gulf. Water falling 
within the city limits flows in different direc- 
tions, feeding streams which flow both east and 
west. These facts, coupled with the many clear- 
water lakes within and around Orlando, and the 
refreshing sea-breezes both in Winter and Sum- 
mer, largely explain its rare salubrity. 

From the observatory of the San Juan Hotel 
(the finest in the city) you look down upon the 
substantial brick business blocks, ice, cigar and 
canning factories, the many fine church-edifices 
and commodious school-buildings, the splendid 
residences fronting on pretty little lakes, and the 
handsomest market-house and finest railroad de- 
pot in the State. The streets are illuminated by 
gas, and have a good system of street railways. 
From the same elevation, looking further away, a 
dozen shimmering, spring-water lakes are plainly 
discernible, whose borders are enriched by lofty 
pines, beautiful orange-groves and large gardens. 
Picturesquely interspersed among these are the 
bright-colored cottages and villas, partially hid- 
den by semi-tropical trees, shrubs and gorgeous 
flower-gardens, while overhead is the peerless 
Southern sky, with its beautifully tinted fantas- 
tically shaped clouds—all contrasting, yet all 
uniting to form one of Nature’s magnificent pan- 
oramas. 

And such a scene in midwinter ! 

I should leave unmentioned one of the most 
novel glimpses of the real Florida were I not to 
note the manner in which Christmas was ob- 
served. First, and best of all, the weather was 
very propitious ; the temperature was as high, in 
the middle of the day, as 80° in the shade, and a 
brisk sea-breeze was stirring throughout the day. 
The woods were melodious with the songs of 
birds. The front yards were bright and lovely 
with roses, oleanders, hyacinths, lilies, gerani- 
ums, and many other flowers, etc. But it was 
the peculiar manner in which it was observed that 
I was particularly impressed with. For weeks pre- 
vious the show-windows of many of the stores 
were made conspicuous with fireworks and fire- 
crackers, etc. ; and on Christmas Day-the small 
boys—whites and blacks—were discl:arging fire- 
crackers, toy-pistols, etc., almost incessantly. At 
night there were many fine displays of fireworks 
by private parties. Indeed, it secmed more like 
a Fourth of July celebration than Christmas. I 
am told that the former holiday has little or no 
observance here. 
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‘HE SPOKE AND ACTED NOW WITH DESPERATE COURAGE, REACHING OUT HIS ARMS AND DRAWING THE 
DELICATE FORM WITHIN THEM.” ‘ 


AFTERMATH. 


By CLARA MARCELLE GREENE, 


GILMAN CARTER put up the bars. The drove 
of sleek, dewlapped cows, led by old “‘ Whiteface ” 
with the bell, had come up the steep, rocky past- 
ure, passed down through and across the road, 
breathing heavily as they followed their zigzag 
path to the barnyard. 

Gilman put up the bars, and pushing back his 


straw hat, folded his arms on the top rail. Ile 
Vol. XXXI., No. 2—15. 


looked away to the sunset, the radiant sky, the 
long, low line of purple hills melting into the 
golden glory. He saw the peaceful valley, stud- 
ded here and there with quiet homes, like gems ; 
he saw his own green pastures, that undulated to 
the very foot of the rocky hill whereon he stood. 
At its base tinkled a tiny brook, while over all 
hung the slender young moon, with a single star 
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at her horn. It was a fair, fair picture. In spite 
of their forty-six seasons of familiarity, Gilman 
Carter’s eyes regarded the scene as if it were new. 
His soul drank in restful draughts from its beauty. 
He felt, he knew not what. He could no more 
have defined, in words, the potent spell of its in- 
fluence on his spirit than he could have explained 
the binocular parallax. But he felt strongly, 
without questioning why, and something haunt- 
ing and vague and sweet was stirring in his heart ; 
a something suggestive of delight, but which was 
almost pain. 

Gilman was tired to-night. He was always 
tired when he put up the bars at the day’s end ; 
and so, when the sunset was fine, as now, and all 
the landscape lay out in its dreamful beauty, it 
somehow haf come to be his habit to turn for a 
moment and rest himself against the rail. 

But what was this—this something that always 
stirred so at his heart—this vague, haunting sug- 
gestion of delight that was almost pain—this 
something that filled his soul with wistful sad- 
ness, that often made his homeward step slow, 
and his sister’s bustling solicitude when he arrived 
there a burden to be borne ? 

The sturdy farmer would have scouted the word 
‘* esthetic,” and would have bluffed the charge of 
‘‘sentimental ” with a laugh; but latent in his 
soul there dwelt a longing for the beautiful and a 


gnawing hunger for the grace of love his negative 
life had lacked. 


For Gilman Carter had not always been middle- 


aged and browned and wrinkled. Not always 
had his been a heavy step and a hardened hand, 
not always a dull pulse and a sluggish fancy. The 
time had been—how little a distance in the past 
it seemed to him his was a broad and 
open brow, a ringing tread and a smooth, supple 
hand; when his was:a bounding pulse, and his 
imagination quick with teeming de- 
light. 

So, while he knew it not, the golden sunsets 
were the dying dreams of his youth, the falling 
leaves his faded hopes, and the crescent moon but 
mocked the memory of an elder night. 

There was a night when tender eyes had looked 
with his away to just such a sky, under the same 
crescent moon, while a fair young head—— But 
that was once—once only. To-night he thought 
of his life; of the narrow and plodding routine 
of his farm duties ; of his sister Sarah, with whom 
he had shared his home and his labor, for whom 
he had a loyal affection, but whose hard, uncom- 
promising, matter-of-fact ways often rasped him. 
Then he thought of their mutual promise never 
to marry, but to live always for and with each 
other, and he wondered idly whether he should 
ever regret it. 

Again returned the dim vision of the tender 
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eyes and the fair head as he raised his own eyes 
anew tothe moon. Ah, then his pulses began to 
quicken ; more definite became the sweet tumult- 
uous trouble in his heart. ‘‘ Pshaw!” he ejacu- 
lated, taking down his arms and turning to follow 
the cows ; ‘‘ that was twenty years ago. No fool 
like an old fool !” 

He was crossing the road to go down the home- 
ward path, at the terminus of which old ‘‘ White- 
face’s” bell had ceased to tinkle, when he was 
aware of a figure coming over the brow of the 
hill and down the darkening way. 

Gilman knew that modest, slender figure. He 
would have given worlds to meet it face to face ; 
to take both those hands in his; to look within 
the uplifted eyes, as he remembered once doing, 
and to read in them, as once he thought he did, 
the whole intense meaning of life. 

But a shy, inexplicable impulse impelled him 
straight on, without turning his head, till arrested 
by a low, pleasant ‘*‘ Good-evening, Gilman.” 

**Good-evening,” answered he, pausing a mo- 
ment; then, stepping back in front of her, and 
taking her extended hand, he added, abruptly : 
* Rhoda, I was thinking of you.” 

‘Were you ?” said the low, pleasant voice, 
while the face, which by daylight looked faded, 
but which the twilight made pale and fair, was 
turned away to the evening star. 

Gilman was surprised into speaking thus, and 
regretted his words as soon as spoken. 

He would have flung back as an insult, any 
time in the last twenty years, the assertion that 
he would ever ‘give in” to Rhoda Lane, after 
she cut him in his youth for Myron Farwell. 

But the moon, or the stars, or the twilight, had 
done it. They had carried him out of himself. 
The warm hand which he still retained in his, or 
else some subtle electric influence in the air, sent 
a curious little thrill through Gilman’s wrist and 
up the channels of his right arm. There was an 
instant of doubt whether to retain or resign the 
hand. That member decided the matter by 
gently withdrawing itself. 

The eyes still looked away to the west. The 
sky dropped down a darker shade. Sparks of fire- 
flies twinkled in misty meadows. The soft wind 
slept. 

So deep grew the silence, and so turbulent 
Gilman’s heart, he was afraid she would hear its 
heavy beating. 

Rhoda relieved him by saying: ‘ I was late in 
closing school this afternoon ; and then, as I was 
passing Mrs. Lander’s, she called me in to take 
tea with her; so lam just on my way home. I 
saw you as I came over the hill, and I thought 
you were in a dream.” 

**So I was,” answered Gilman, again impelled 
by the stars, or the meon, or something; “a 


dream that I haven’t been able to shake off for 
twenty years.” 

Again the silence—again the heavy beating of 
his heart, threatening to be heard. ‘‘ Rhoda,” 
he broke out with desperate energy, ‘‘come here 
to the bars.” 

Obeying his wish, she leaned an arm on the 
rail, where he folded both his as before. 

‘‘Rhoda,” Gilman spoke resolutely, with his 
eyes to the west, “‘ 1 say that a greater fool don’t 
live than the man who loves a woman and don’t 
tell her so!” 

The face that by daylight looked faded, but 
which the twilight only made pale and fair, now 

yas flushed ; but he did not see it. He went on: 
‘* Twenty-four years ago my father bought the 
‘Hill Farm,’ and we came here to live. He died 
within the year, and my mother outlived him 
only a few months. That left Sarah and me 


alone. Twenty-two years ago I first met you— 
you remember ”— the hand that was folded 


lightly under the thin shawl now pressed hard 
on her heart, but he saw it not. ‘I first met 
you,” he repeated, ‘‘you know when, you know 
where, you know how.” Gilman paused, for 
there came with that word ‘‘how” a hint of a 
break in his voice, and he would not admit such 
weakness. Recovering himself, he continued : 
*““You skated into a hole on the river, and I 
happened to get you out—that was all.” 

“*No; it wasn’t all,” interrupted the low voice, 
eagerly ; ‘“‘you risked your own life—you were 
just up from a fever—and you took cold—and 
came near dying—and ‘if you had——” The eager 
voice paused suddenly. 

‘Tf I had, it would have been a little sooner 
over —and maybe just as well,” he subjoined, 
moodily. ‘* But,” continuing, with renewed en- 
ergy, ‘‘while my living or dying was nothing to 
you; while it is nothing to you that I have stood 
still in a rut for twenty years; while it is nothing 
to you that for all these twenty years I have never 
seen one hour of real happiness—not one; while 
it is nothing to you that I never shall for all the 
rest of my life, I am bound to speak now, and 
then I will keep silence forever.” (What was it 
that shook the rail whereon he leaned ? Was it 
the sound of a sob he heard?) The night drop- 
ped down a yet darker shade. More fireflies 
twinkled in the yet more misty meadows. The 
young moon was brighter in the sky. 

‘Tf I had not saved you, if you had drowned, 
Rhoda, I should never have forgotten your white 
face under the water ; it would never have been 
drowned out of my heart. You lived, and it 
lives there yet.” (Again, what shook the bar ? 
And was it the sound of a sob, or only the sigh- 
ing wind ?) ‘I never told you. But you knew 
—you knew how it was ; you knew, or I thought 
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you did, as well then as I tell you now, that you 
made my world. I was blind enough to think I 
maile yours. We were together all that year, in 
the choir, at singing-school, in all the gatherings 
—everywhere. And everybody fell off and left 
us alone; all but Myron Farwell. He was al- 
ways with you when I[ wasn’t. No, don’t speak 
yet—l’ve got to have my say.” (The slight fig- 
ure had made a reproachful gesture toward him.) 
**T never dreamed there could be anything be- 
tween you and Myron till we went to the war. 
When he was shot, and I bent -over to hear his 
dying words ; when he took that ring off his fin- 
ger and whispered, ‘Give it to Rhoda—my love !’ 
why, then I knew that he died for you, and you 
—were dead to me. A great, dizzy blackness 
swept over me, and when I came out of that the 
world all looked just alike to me, and I didn’t 
seem to care for anything. 
by spells.” 

Gilman shifted his feet and settled himself 
heavier on the rail. He did not turn, nor look 
at Rhoda, but kept his gaze steadily and sternly 
to the west. He did not see the timid hand she 
laid upon his arm. He felt the light pressure ; 
it thrilled him to the heart’s core; but he would 
not turn. 

He spoke again. ‘I did not tell you— in 
words—before I went, but do you remember the 
night before the regiment started ?” He turned 
now and looked full at the fair, pale face half 
hidden from him. ‘‘ You remember well enough 
the walk we took—the way we said good-by under 
the maple in your yard ? You stood with me 
then as you do now—only nearer—this way—just 
once more come to me, Rhoda!” He spoke and 
acted now with desperate courage, reaching out 
his arms and drawing the delicate form within 
them. ‘‘And your head was on my shoulder— 
so—and the moon was shining as it does now, 
and my heart was beating, as now, with its great 
love for you Don’t cry so, dear. I thought 
you loved me, and you didn’t—that was all. I’ve 
said it now, and now I shall bear it better and 
feel more like a man. Good-by.” 

He opened his arms to release here, first bend- 
ing down and reverently kissing the pale fore- 
head. What was this—what words did.he hear ? 
** As I did love you,” and “as I do.” 

** Rhoda !’— Gilman’s heart stood still with 
the sudden revulsion of feeling —‘‘ Rhoda, what 
are you saying ?” 

‘*That.I did love you—that I do—that I shall 
through all the rest of my life.” 

“That you loved me then—but what of Myron ? 
—tell me true, Rhoda !” 

‘* Gilman,” answered the low voice, while the 
pale face looked up to his, ‘* does it follow that a 
woman loves every lover ?” 
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Gilman understood, and held her closer, silent 
in his great happiness. 

‘Do you think we should be happier if you 
were twenty-one and I was twenty-four again ?” 
he asked, at length. 

There was a long sigh, as if the whole weary 
length of her twenty years of waiting swept over 
her heart at once; but the audible answer was: 
‘©No; but why did you not tell me before ?” 

‘‘ Why, don’t you know, I told you when I be- 
gan that a greater fool don’t live than the man 
who loves a woman and don’t tell her so? I 
thought you must know it without my saying so ; 
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and then, I thought, if I should be killed or 
wounded, and have to limp on one leg, or get my 
living with one arm—why, I will own it—l 
thought I didn’t want to drag your young life 
down with mine, dear; that’s just why.” 

A younger head could not have yielded to a 
sweeter impulse than did hers just then. 

Suddenly athwart Gilman’s new-born joy of 
possession smote the staggering remembrance of 
his-promise to Sarah. For a few moments he was 
lest in a maze of doubt as to his course. He re- 
membered her devotion to him; their mutual 
pledge to live only for each other—never to 
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marry—and he could not break his word and Sa- 
rah’s heart. Then he looked at the fair, pale face ; 
he thought of their hungry years, of the great 
gladness of content in loving her so—and oh, he 
could not lose her now ! 

Ilappiness had come to them so late, he could 
not put it away again. 

He conceived a swift and sharp resolve. ‘I 
lost twenty years of happiness by not speaking—I 
won’t lose another twenty in the same way,” he 
thought. With Gilman to conceive was to cx- 
ecute. 

** Rhoda, dear,” he said, tenderly, ‘‘ come home 
with me a little while. 
I want to talk with 
Sarah.” 

Rhoda shrank, and 
would have remon- 
strated, but he gave 
her no time. Follow- 
ing the zigzag path 
of the cows, they 
spoke no word till 
they approached the 
back-door steps, 
where was Sarah her- 
self, just setting down 
the froth of the milk- 
pails for the cat. 

Hearing steps, she 
arose and stood 
squarely round, 
smoothing down her 
apron. Gilman spoke 
first : 

‘*Sarah, this is 
Rhoda.” The sha- 
dows of the apple- 
trees deepened the 
twilight and obscur- 
ed the figures, but 
Sarah knew her well 
enough. ‘‘I met her 
; up here, and invited 

her to come in and 
see us awhile.” 

‘‘Good-evening ; come in,” was the rather stiff 
greeting, in just the hard voice one would expect 
from the form and manner. 

She preceded them into the house, untying the 
handkerchief from her head as she went. 

‘<Come into the front room,” she added, lead- 
ing the way, and dusting a chair for her guest 
with her apron. ‘‘ Scat!” with a stamp of her 
foot for the cat, who fain would have followed. 
Now, whether Sarah’s bosom was fired with in- 
dignation at being left alone to carry out the 
milking-pails and relieve, unaided, the sumptu- 
ous udders of the five sleek cows, or whether she 
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merely recognized in Rhoda the offending cause 
of such neglect, or whether her prophetic soul 
had insight deeper still, and really sniffed a battle 
from afar, however it was, no one but herself will 
ever know. 

But the vigor of that ‘‘ Scat !” and the all-per- 
vading sense of her matter-of-fact presence, 
as she sat down primly on the edge of her 
chair, augured ill for ardent lovers with a 
story to tell. 
Rhoda’s _ sensi- 
tive spirit was 
completely 
overpowered. 
Gilman knew 
his sister as no 
one else knew 
her. He knew 
that her crusti- 
ness was an out- 
side shell, and 
that it covered 
a really warm, 
quick heart, but 
no nonsense. 
Yet he realized 
the course he 
h. determined 
on was a diffi- 
cult one, and he 
hesitated how to 
begin. 

“Nights get- 
tin’ ruther cool- 
ish,” said Sa- 
rah’s hard voice, 

‘*Yes,’’ re- 
sponded Rho- 
da’s soft one. 

A pause. Gil- 
man_ brushed 
some dust from 
his coat-sleeve. 
His sister sniff- 
ed once. Rhoda 
looked down, 
and up and 
down. 

‘*Folks as 
well as common 
this Summer ?” 
said the hard 
voice. 

‘«Mother is troubled a little with her lameness 
yet,” answered the soft one. 

‘“‘That’s bad” (with another sniff); “and you 
a-teachin’ school all day.” (Another pause). ‘‘ Do 
you have any musquiters down to your house ?” 
said the hard voice. 
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‘© Yes, we do,” said the soft one. 
*‘We’ve had ’em dretful thick here. 


I tell Gil- 
man screens don’t do no good this year. Gilman, 
you jest hand me a 
I guess I'll light the 

Gilman did as his 


match off the manteltree. 
candle.” 

sister requested, and then 
he found his 
voice. 

“Sarah,” he 
said, going over 
to a seat by 
Rhoda’s__ trem- 
bling side, 
**T’ve got some- 
thing I want to 
say. You an’ I 
have lived here 
on the farm to- 
gether rising 
twenty-two 
years. We've 
lived in peace 
an’ done just as 
we agreed. I’ve 
tried to do my 
best by you, an’ 
you've been a 
good, faithful 
sister to me.” 

Sarah gave a 
loud ahem, but 
made no other 
demonstration. 

‘«¢Sarah, I 
never thought 
of making any 
change; we 
promised one 
another never to 
get married, and 
I never expect- 
ed to want to 
break my word. 
And I sha’n’t 
now, without 
your full aw 
free consent.” 

Gilman laid 
his hand on 
Rhoda’s arm 
and waited a 
moment to 
steady his voice. 

‘When I put up the bars to-night, after letting 
the cows through, I never should have dreamed 
what would happen before I ever let ’em down 
again, But something did happen—something 
that made the sky, an’ the hills, an’ all the world, 
look different. Sarah, I don’t want to hurt your 
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feelings ; I ain’t going to break my sacred word to 
you ; I ain’t going to make any change unless you 
say 80; but (here he took Rhoda’s hand firmly 
within his own and drew a little nearer to her), 
for this faithful woman’s sake I’m going to tell 
you once for all that I’ve been a lonesome man 
an’ she’s been a lonesome woman, within a stone’s 
throw of each other, all our lives, an’ neither one 
of us knew it, because I was a fool and didn’t tell 
her twenty years ago. To-night, no matter how, 
up to the pasture-bars, we found out our mistake, 
and P 

His sentence was cut short in a most remark- 
able manner. His sister, who had been jerkily 
running the hem of her apron through her fin- 
gers, here left her seat like a shot, and taking 
Gilman and Rhoda successively by the shoulders, 
gave each of them a sounding smack. Then, 
turning, she seized the snuffers, and, in the 
strength of her zeal, snuffed the candle entirely 
out. 

«Wal ”— with a short laugh that had in it the 
suggestion of hysteria—‘‘light or no light, it 
don’t make no difference. I can say what I’ve 
got to say, an’ that’s that if Isaiah an’ Jeremiah, 
an’ all the old prophets put together, had told me 
what would come to pass, I shouldn’t a-believed 
‘em. An’ I ain’t no unbeliever neither. Here 
are you two faithful creeturs been a-keepin’ it 


from one another, an’ bearin’ up, an’ bearin’ up, 
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an’ me an’ Cyrus Atkins a-lookin’ across the 
table at one another at mealtime ever sence he 
come here to work, a year ago come September, 
an’ he a-hintin’ out an’ wantin’ me to speak our 
minds to you, an’ I wouldn’t on account o’ my 
promise, an’ not wantin’ to hurt your feelin’s— 
an’ now it’s all found out, an’ everything’s all 
come round right ; an’ it’s the Lord’s own doin’s, 
I do declare for it !” 

It was Rhoda’s turn now. Rising and obeying 
her sweet, womanly impulse, she went toward 
the other, and tried to speak her joy and grat- 
itude. But breaking down with the first word, 
she only hid her face in her hands, and sobbed 
convulsively. ‘‘ There, there,” said Sarah, with 
another short little langh, ‘‘don’t let’s ery—the 
eryin’s all done now.” Taking Rhoda by her 
two hands and patting her on the shoulder, 
soothingly : “There now, you jest go right to 
Gilman, while I go out in the buttry an’ get an- 
other match.” With that she whipped out of 
the room. 

The task of finding a match must have been 
attended with difficulties and some excitement, 
for Sarah was gone a matter of ten minutes 
(which to Gilman and Rhoda was not necessarily 
lost time), and, when she did return, the relight- 
ing of the candle revealed a rush of blood to her 
head, particularly in the region of the eyes and 
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nose ; that indiscriminating and impartial blaze 
also made unwillingly conspicuous the bashful 
figure of a middle-aged man, in farmer’s clothes, 
following close in Sarah’s wake. 

The cat brought up the rear of the procession 
unrebuked ; and after surveying the situation a 
moment, gravely seated herself on the best rug, 
closed her eyes, settled her paws and began to 
purr. 


SKATING. 
By Henry TYRRELL. 

Wuere gleamed the ice-bound river, smooth and wide, 
I led her, o'er the crisp and sparkling snow ; 
Then, while the frost-elves kissed a richer glow 

To maiden cheeks, we floated side by side, 

Free as the wild winds, swift as shadows glide, 

Down, down the broad, bright pathway. 
It were a joyous fate, it seemed, to go 
Forever with her down that charmed tide. 
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But now the western clouds were fringed with flame ; 
Above the pale hills hung the crescent moon ; 
Stars through the deep blue burned; and as the 
day 
To dusky twilight yielded, back we came, 
Across the numb and drowsy land, till soon 
We saw the home-lights ylimmer, far away. 


THE AGE OF INVENTIONS. 

THE present century will be memorable in his- 
tory as pre-eminently the age of inventions. In 
no other century of the world (declares the Chi- 
ago Times) has the inventive genius of man been 
so alert or its efforts been so rewarded asin this. In 
1801 steam was successfully applied in navigation 
in Scotland; in 1807 Fulton made his trial trip 
up the Hudson in the Clermont; and eleven 
years after the Savannah reached England from 
America after a voyage of twenty-six days. From 
that day to this the time between England and 
America has been steadily decreasing, until now 
it is less than a week. Proportional advance has 
also been made in other directions. What the 
Savannah of 1818 would be to an “ocean grey- 
hound ” of to-day the scythe and pruning-hook 
of 1818 would be to the reaper and mower with 
which the farmer in 1890 rode around his fields 
and harvested his crops with ease. The streets 
of Birmingham, England, were first lighted with 
gas in 1802, and those of London in 1814. The 
first cable-railway was patented in 1808, and elec- 
tric and elevated steam railways have since been 
added in large cities to secure rapid transit. 
Lithographic and steel engraving, printing by 
steam and electricity, stereotyping and machines 
for making paper, and other inventions, have 
made the press one of the greatest—if not the 
greatest—agents of civilization. 
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fn 1826 the first railroad in the United States 
was built, and to-day Europe and America are 
traversed in every direction with railroad lines. 
In 1835 Professor Morse transmitted messages by 
telegraph, and now Europe and America are next- 
door neighbors, and exchange gossip and news 
every day. ‘Telephones, phonographs, sewing, 
knitting and weaving machines, and thousands 
of other devices for shortening distance, making 
work easier and life more comfortable, are to-day 
in operation, and still invention goes on. In- 
stead of the Oriental habit of accepting things as 
they are, and living as his father did, every Amer- 
ican and every European seems to ask whether 
he cannot improve upon old methods and old ap- 
pliances. ‘This restless spirit of improvement has 
not stopped with mere material successes, whose 
chief value seems to lie in making the conditions 
of physical life better. The material advance and 
the conquests of science and invention have re- 
acted upon the moral, intellectual and spiritual 
environment, and despite the assertions of pessi- 
mists, the world is growing better. Serfdom in 
the Empire of Russia, slavery in the United States 
and in the British possessions have been com- 
pletely abolished. 

Republicanism has been established on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and the last monarchy of the 
New World has given place to a government of 
the people, for the people and by the people. In 
matters moral and religious the advance has been 
scarcely less marked. Bigotry and fanaticism 
have given way to broader conceptions of human 
duties and relations. Poverty and crime have 
not been abolished, but a clearer conception of 
their causes has led to more intelligent means of 
relieving the one and preventing the other. In 
the labor world the advance has been so great as 
almost to constitute a revolution. In all the 
thousands of years of recorded history labor 
scarcely made the advance it has achieved in the 
present century. Not only in hours of work, but 
also in remuneration, social position and political 
power the laborer of to-day is on a plane immeas- 
urably above that occupied by the masses in the 
past. For this great result America and Austra- 
lia are entitled to the greatest credit. Responsi- 
bility and power edneate, and with this enlight- 
enment of the masses the reign of the heretofore 
privileged classes has ceased. 

Ignorance can be misled to its detriment under 
the influence of catchwords and false issues, but 
the voters of America, England, France and Aus- 
tralia have now passed that stage. Enlighten- 
ment means freedom, and by means of the press, 
free schools, the telegraph and rapid transit, this 


enlightenment takes place on great questions with 
a rapidity which party leaders themselves scarcely 
realize, as was so convincingly shown in the re- 
cent battle of the ballots, in which the party that 
had espoused the cause of monopolists and trusts, 
as against the interests of the people, met such an 
unexpected and overwhelming defeat. But great 
as has been the progress of the world in recent 
years, the future will witness grander triumphs. 
Every material advance will sooner or later bring 
its moral equivalent. The more perfect and rapid 
the interchange of thought and sympathy be- 
tween the nations of the world the greater will 
be the advance. Pessimists and dotards should 
be relegated to the rear. Hope and knowledge, 
the energy and the will “to strive, to seek, and 
not to yield,” are the watchwords of the future. 


MEYERBEER. 

Dr. Apo.pn Konvt has lately published a new 
biography of Meyerbeer, which contains much of 
interest, being based upon the most reliable and 
authentic sources. [Besides giving full particu- 
lars of his operas and all his musical productions, 
it comprises also a mass of incidents and anec- 
dotes pertaining to his life, and hitherto un- 
known to the public. Among many others may 
be quoted the following: ‘‘ Meyerbeer in his 
younger days became intimately acquainted with 
Rossini. In 1825, when the first performance of 
his ‘ Crociato’ was to take place, the following 
bet was entered upon between the two compos- 
ers. Meyerbeer was very much concerned about 
the success of his opera, and at the last rehearsal 
Rossini said to him: ‘ You are preparing to 
achieve a great triumph.’ ‘ Between ourselves, 
amico caro,’ replied Meyerbeer, ‘I fear that it 
will prove a failure ; I should not mind to bet 
on it.” ‘A failure! You,are joking. I bet to 
the contrary.” ‘You? ‘Upon my word of 
honor.’ ‘Do you bet a hundred louis-d’or ?’ 
‘Agreed |’ ‘'To-morrow evening, then.’ ¢ To- 
morrow evening.’ 

‘The evening came, and Rossini had procured 
a first-class seat in the balcony of the Grand 
Opera. He was, rather against his usual habit, 
elegantly dressed, and no one ever beheld him in 
such splendid attire. At every act he applauded 
in the most violent manner, and it did not take 
long for the whole house to follow suit. The 
fate of ‘Crociato’ remained now not for a moment 
doubtful. The next morning Meyerbeer sent 
Rossini the hundred louis-d’or, together with a 
letter of thanks.” 
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ECHOES FROM VERMONT HILLS. 


By NELLY 


YESTERDAY was one of those piercing Febru- 
ary days when the sky, the atmosphere and one’s 
spirits were all harmoniously blue; when the 
frosty wails were playing pranks with one’s 
nerves, and venturesome pedestrians were vig- 
orously clapping their hands to keep from freez- 
ing. The snow spluttered and crackled as the 
sleighs crunched its icy crystals, and even the 
music of the bells rang out loud and clear and 
defiant. I had only to step out upon the pi- 
azza to realize that the degree of cold was not 
exaggerated, when down from the hillside grove 
there came a confusing medley of discordant 
sounds—a blue jay’s morning greeting. There 
wasn’t a hint of music in it, yet it changed 
the whole aspect of the morning. I forgot how 
bitterly cold the wind was blowing, how blue my 
nose must be, or that anything except the snow 
was crusty. The sky, probably, had taken no 
warmer tone, but I called to mind the ‘‘silver 
lining” which every cloud must wear, even if it 
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be not visible. The bird called and called, and 
shrieked and laughed in fiendish triumph over 
the weather, as he stepped inside a hollow beech- 
tree, where he had providently stored away its 
fruit; then, bringing some to the light, he held 
them under his little foot, and struck them with 
his bill to remove the outer covering. How hand- 
some he was, with his jaunty crest and plumage, 
like a blue forget-me-not—a real live forget-me- 
not left over from last Summer to remind us of 
her. IfLow immensely becoming is the lordly air 
with which he wears those combinations of color, 
shaded or contrasted in harmonious confusion ! 
That elegant necklace is an heirloom in his fam- 
ily, an ancestral gem handed down through all 
generations. I suspect his filial pride refuses to 
allow its removal at night; leastways I have 
caught him wearing it very early in the morn- 
ing. What a dandy suit he sports! Why, I 
wouldn't be surprised any time to meet a blue jay 
flourishing a gold-headed cane, or even wearing 
an eyeglass! I don’t want to remember 
to-day how he carried on in September— 
that his antics certainly savored of dia- 
bolism. ILis is an Autumn voice; it is 
then that his loud ery begins to be heard 
in rural fields, ‘‘a doleful sound” over 
many a little bird’s tomb, quite unlike the 
cheery outlook of yesterday. I saw so much 
of him then that I almost credited that 
superstition common among the Southern 
negroes, that forever and ever he will spend 
his Friday afternoons in the infernal re- 
How else could one account for his 
impish proceedings save that he had been 
used to that kind of company? “ First 
endure, then pity, then embrace,” as the 
story goes; and though I saw no signs of 
forbearance or pity, he had embraced the 
whole category of vices with an ardor worthy 
of a better purpose. 

It was when all the earth stood appalled 
before the crucifixion; when even inani- 
mate Nature was groaning in sympathy 
with the dying Christ ; when rending rock 
and bursting tomb declared His power, in 
the darkness and the hushed silence that 
preceded the earthquake, that this wicked 
bird came down upon the cross and mocked 
at the crucified Redeemer. And ever since 
his punishment returns with Friday. 

It was one Saturday morning that his 
outrageous conduct carried out the fancy, 
when he came to the top of the tall elm 
and screamed out that ‘he was the hand- 
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somest bird 
that flew,” 
when I thought 
I heard the 
eparrows ask- 
ing, derisively, 
‘“* Whose nest 


he had been HEAD OF THE WHITE-RUMPED LOGGER- 


. a HEAD SHRIKE. 
robbing now ?” 


the robins questioning, ‘* Where he spent last even- 
ing ?” and the sweet-tempered goldfinches whis- 
pering, ‘‘ Brimstone! Brimstone !” He was 
openly contemptuous to all these truths, repeat- 
ing his pretensions with great authority, and 
loudly denouncing all the other birds as frands— 
the bold, insidious pretender! No one can ac- 
cuse him, however, of eating the bread of idle- 
ness, not though it may be baked by the squirrels’ 
camp-fires and seasoned with condiments gath- 
ered from their storehouses. He may be merciless 
and cruel to ‘‘other people’s children,” while 
tender and devoted to his own—a counterpart in 
some respects to a half-civilized humanity—set- 
tling down in the Spring, with many interesting 
ways that compel your respect, and even the rude 
speech becomes more gentle. 

I knew a suburban home where the blue jay’s 
nest, in the evergreen 
by the piazza, was 
considered no small 
part of the family 
estate, and cherished 
with loyal tenderness ; 
indeed, most of thé 
piazza’s accommoda- 
tions were arranged 
with reference to the 
bird’s comfort. This 
rural bird-mansion 
was one of those here- 
ditary abodes, remod- 
eled or repaired cach 
Spring, as suited its 
owner’s convenience, 
and was four or five 
feet from the ground, 
built of sticks and 
twigs and fibrous 
roots, or bits of sod. 
The eggs were 
‘*creamy-brown, pro- 
fusely spotted with a 
darker shade,” they 
told me. In Autumn, 
young and old birds 
were promenading 
the public highway, 
screaming saucily and 
insulting the quiet, 


respectable birds. ‘You should see them in 
nesting-time,” said my host, with a weighty air 
that carried conviction with it. And they are 
beautiful in their home life. Thoreau says: ‘ All 
memorable events transpire in morning-time and 
in @ morning atmosphere.” It may be the morn- 
ing of the year and its radiant atmosphere that 
transfigure them. ‘In a pleasant Spring morn- 
ing,” says the same writer, ‘‘all men’s sins are 
forgiven.” It is the great confessional before 
which we all kneel, and bring away a sense of 
purifying, absorbing pardon. And I like to think 
that the blue jay’s heart is really pure and white 
once a year, and that he is relieved when he 
throws off the burden of guilt in these times of 
general refreshing. By the same rule, it might 
have been the contrary influence of the evening- 
time that induced him to “kill and devour sev- 
eral other birds that were kept in his cage,” and 
the same point of time when ‘‘he drove every 
bird from the neighborhood by imitating the voice 
of the sparrow-hawk.” Domestication, with its 
unnatural restraints and the conditions to which 
it subjects the young, growing bird, is a purely 
acquired condition, remorseless to the confined, 
and may account for the development of these 
cannibalistic instincts in a measure. It is safe to 
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conclude that “ heaven’s repose will be sweet” to 
those unfortunate birds who are martyrs to the 
jay’s versatility of genius. 


‘‘ There’s a ‘ some-day’ land, a magical clime, 
Where my thoughts will carry me day by day, 
Where the sweet bird-spirits d2fy all time, 
And the souls of the flowers are laid away.” 


Even the harshness of the blue jay’s voice may 
there become a harmony ; or, will it be unheard 
music ?— sweeter far, like that wonderful bird 
of Arabia whose throat expands and whose tongue 
throbs with an unexpressed song, and when, in 
the almond-tree, the singer folds her wings, they 
follow her, 
“And cry, ‘She sings, had we but ears to hear.’ 
And, when across the vacant morning clear 


Her rare and rapturous melody she flings, 


‘Ah! God,’ they cry, low list’ning 'neath her tree, 
‘ How ravishing sweet the unheard notes must be !’” 


Have I betrayed the secret of the jay’s song ?— 
that its unheard notes are sweetest.?—save when, 
like yesterday, he found the February air exhila- 
rating, and, having no lack of enthusiasm him- 
self, imparted it to me. 

I have never seen the Canada jay; possibly he 
keeps closely to the Queen’s dominions for fear 
of confiscation. Such things are not unknown 
in this border land, where larger birds than he 
have been relieved of their fine feathers by the 
custom-house officials. 

The great northern shrike came recently to 
feed upon the seeds of the pines, when the food 
supply had become short in more wooded regions. 
He was too intent upon supplying himself with 
vegetable food to interfere with the feathery vil- 
lage residents. I shouldn’t dare assert that he 
has become a vegetarian, though no recent trag- 
edy disproves it emphatically. It is a well-known 
fact that he impales his victims upon thorns ; 
beetles and mice, and smaller birds, in revolting 
confusion, decorate this Bluebeard’s den. The very 
name of this class of birds is a prejudice against 
them. Who could think of a dufcher bird with 
the same appreciativeness with which we regard 
robin redbreast or that bit of blue sky condensed 
upon the bluebird ? ‘ What’s in a name” is 
shown in the way this bird is everywhere re- 
garded—a synonym of treachery, of hostility and 
of barbarism. AJudas bird! A Nero, whose fires 
are lighted by his perishing victims! They wear 
their religion only at home, and are loyal and 
true to its demands, providing in their own 
brutal way ofttimes for the wants of their fam- 
ilies. There is too little intensity of color in 
their ashy-blue coats to attract the sportsman ; 
the black bar inclosing the eyelid is unique, but 
has no special beauty ; consequently, they go on 
multiplying year by year, until their numbers 
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terrorize the smaller birds, whose pathetic ery for 
help against them is too often cruelly disregarded. 
They are commonly solitary in habit, although I 
once met three of them out foraging together. 

Their foreign cousin, the white-rumped logger- 
head shrike, was in town last Spring. His com- 
ing was not announced in the papers ; there was 
no rush of callers to his beautiful home, no 
mourning when he took his departure. It was 
a rare privilege to entertain in our midst this 
almost unknown stranger ; even Mr. Burroughs, 
from whom no bird dares to hide itself away, 
says, “I would have yiven a good deal to have 
found your shrike’s nest.” 

There is a lonely road leading back from this 
lovely Missisquoi valley, terminating upon heights 
where the view is as broad and beautiful as any 
this fair earth can offer. The old meadows and 
pastures, separated by this unfrequented path, 
have been for many years the home territory of 
the meadow-larks, and one of my last Spring’s 
pleasures Was to be there at eventide, to listen to 
their sweet, plaintive voices. At one of these 
visits a pair of birds crossed my path and alighted 
in the top of a thorn-apple tree, where the female 
made her way to a nest with much difficulty, 
sidling and edging in between the thorny branches, 
and after many maneuvrings, twisting and turn- 
ing about, trying this side and ¢hat, finally ad- 
justed herself satisfactorily. She was much darker 
in coloring than her mate, showing the usual law 
of adaptation, her deeper ashy-blue being less 
conspicuous among the glossy green leaves than 
the paler hues of her lover. They were new peo- 
ple to me, strangers whom I delighted to meet ; 
and focusing my opera-glass upon the mate, who, 
ignoring my presence, had descended to the near- 
est fence-rail, I scrutinized him closely, then 
crawled through the fence to make acquaintance 
with each nest particular, and came home to 
hunt out and locate these newly arrived neigh- 
bors. The white-rumped loggerhead shrike an- 
swered perfectly, but I was unwilling to accept 
the.conclusion without more positive knowledge. 
Afterward I studied them day by day, became 
familiar with their home life, their language, 
habits and peculiarities, and was more anid 
more confident that they represented this rare 
shrike family. From the first glimpses of the 
nest in its tantalizing nearness I determined to 
see the eggs. ‘To all appearance this was an utter. 
impossibility. It was ten or twelve feet from the 
ground, in the thorniest thorn-tree you ever saw, 
and surrounded by a dense undergrowth of the 
same, that largely increased the difficulty. When, 
after a forced absence of several days, I brought 
one with me who, with armor of heavy boot and 
leathern gloves, cut with an ax his way up to 
the residence, the eggs had given place to young 
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shrikes; they had been happily launched upon 
their several careers, and the nest was empty. 
The imperturbable owners, either oblivious of 
my presence or anxious to extend their acquaint- 
ance, were standing around, with hands in their 
pockets, so to speak, with nothing in the world 
to do—and all Summer to do it in. My first 
impression of the male was of a largely white 
bird. The last rays of the setting sun were 
streaming over him, and the strong contrasts of 
black upon the wings and tail with the white 
interruptions upon the tips, the lustrous black 
bar ‘‘meeting its fellow across the forehead,” 
and the pure, snowy-white breast, all pointed to 
a veritable wonder in this kingdom, a bird in 
one of the stages of evolution toward albinoism. 
But when I walked up to him, and with a slow, 
blackbirdy ‘‘ chuck ” he took himself within the 
shadow, the illusion was over. He was _ pale- 
bluish ash, or slate fading to white between the 
wings, and the plumage was marvelously foamy 
and fluffy, its heavy downiness plainly hinting 
that the wearer was fitted to withstand a rigor- 
ous climate. They flew heavily ; a clumsy, mod- 
erate flight, tumbling over each other or hitting 
against the branches, and saving a fall by awk- 
ward attempts to regain their footing. The male 
sang at sunset, when his neighbors, the larks, set 
him the example ; and not wishing to be outdone 


in the choral concert, he began with a harsh, dis- 
cordant note, like the alarm-cry of the catbird— 
one might easily mistake it for some dissipated 
catbird that had been ‘‘ out o’ nights,” until he 
yas in the worst stages of hoarseness—and kept 
up a singular strain, in which the tuning-up 
preliminary of the last-named bird was most 


apparent. There was nothing specially pleasing 
in his efforts, save his own intense enjoyment, 
and that all bird-vcices are suggestive. The 
unique entertainment was occasionally inter- 
rupted when a fly came too temptingly near, 
and he pounced upon it, with a dipping of the 
tail, as in the Flycatcher family. 

The nest was large, and loosely built, with a 
quantity of unused material scattered about it, 
trashy as a crow’s nest; and lower down in the 
tree were two more of the same character, as if 
this had been their home for several seasons. 

They were extremely gentle and solicitous in 
their domestic relations, and I disliked exceed- 
ingly to mar the beauty of the sweet home life, 
but the only manner of ascertaining positively 
who they might be was by taking one of them. 
When he lay upon my table I found him the ver- 
itable bird ; there were no wavy breast-lines like 
the common gray loggerhead, and though the 
bill plainly indicated the shrike nationality, it 
was not as pronounceably cruel as the butcher- 
bird’s; only a slight, gentle hint of murderous 
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intentions. From the general, innocent, water- 
birdy look, I am not certain but the crime of 
murder was fastened upon myself, instead, in de- 
priving those dainty wings of the power of flight. 
As I stroked his snowy breast, ‘‘soft and beauti- 
ful and white,” I heard in my fancy the pitiful 
ery of his faithful mate, and the trailing wood- 
bine about their home went blushing with indig- 
nation at the sacrifice. The soft, caressing winds 
which swept through the thorn-apple boughs 
changed their happy song to a low moaning, and 
the rich, glossy leaves grew brown and withered 
in their loneliness. There is no exultation in 
saying ‘*The beautiful creature is mine;’ a 
stouter-built specimen than his northern shrike 
relatives, plump and roly-poly, suggesting at once 
the “‘ four-and-twenty blackbird ” pie fit for roy- 
alty. What astonishment would fill the kingly 
audience did that number of shrikes lift their 
voices in unison, and how eminently detter fitted 
is this heavy bill than the blackbird’s for ‘ nip- 
ping the nose” of the royal maid-servant ! 

Assigning this shrike to New England is due 
to Nuttall, and Dr. Coues, in his list of 1868, 
speaks of it as “of very doubtful occurrence.” 
Dr. Brewer excluded it, lacking evidence, ‘ until 
its claims might be positively established ;” and 
the only instance I find of its actual presence was 
in Rhode Island, in 1873, as recorded by Purdie. 
In Dr. Coues’s list of 1880 he says, ‘‘ It is known 
to occur in New York and Canada,” and he looks 
to these northern borders to accumulate substan- 
tial evidence of its presence, and the on/y instance 
of its nesting. In proof of this, and to help es- 
tablish the claim of this wondrously beautiful 
Northern Vermont region to this fair stranger, I 
have given in detail the incidents of its capture, 
and shall await with the greatest interest the next 
record of its presence in our New England terri- 
tory. 

Several times when I came to the shrike’s nest 
the true red-headed woodpecker was calling in 
the neighborhood. He kept just in advance of 
me upon the fence-posts, a special police sent out 
from Nature’s headquarters to escort her appreci- 
ative children. And such an elegant uniform ! 
If he wore brass buttons, I wasn’t near enough to 
count them ; it didn’t matter, with those glorious 
colors, the red, white and blue of the flag of our 
Union. I knew by that he was a loyal American 
citizen, and was prond and happy under his im- 
mediate protection. He is certainly the most 
ornamental member of the woodpecker tribe, and 
‘‘his brilliant colors make by far the most artistic 
display of color-contrast to be seen in the green 
woods of our country. Not even the scarlet tan- 
ager or the rose-breasted grossbeak can compare 
with such flashing hues. Besides being arrayed 
in the handsomest of attire, he is inexhaustible 
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in fertility of inventions for pleasure or profit, 
and so versatile in the exhibition of these re- 
sources as to partake of the character of genius.” 
They have the ‘‘ New England thrift ” of the jays 
and squirrels, and have been found hiding away 
their beechnuts ‘‘in knot-holes, fence-posts, rail- 
road-ties, and between shingles in the roofs of 
houses, taking the precaution to roof them over 
with a layer of empty hulls, or bits of wood and 
bark.” They were ‘the tree-frogs in Winter,” 
the mystery over which a naturalist exercised his 
wits vainly for a time—the birds “ that drummed 
on the tin girdles of the shade-trees,” as well as 
the ones who dented the tin roof of a bird-lover’s 
house, where they ‘‘ had their regular drumming- 
places.” The resonant qualities of the eave- 
troughs and water-pipes were brought out, too, 
under their vigorous blows. 

The yellow-headed woodpecker was around 
lately ; a satin-crowned beauty, whose shining 
gold is an exaggeration of the golden - crested 
kinglets ; and a red crossbill was hunting in the 
butternut-tree. I heard this morning three me- 
lodious whistling notes repeated, with a sweet 
plaintiveness in their melody, a tone which the 
deep woods’ voices wear, as if it came only from 
contact with those sylvan solitudes. The singer 
kept high up in the maples; I could not catch 
his eye, nor attract his attention, nor did I once 


detect a sly, longing glance toward the sweet-pea 
elysium where he was so happy in the mellow 


Autumn. It was a strangely sympathetic voice— 
the white-throated sparrow’s. Ie was the first of 
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WHITE-THROATED SPARRROW. 


the migratory travelers, says my notebook (Sep- 
tember 14th), the advance-guard of the ranks 
that are soon to follow. He was full of life and 
spirit; when he had finished his lunch beneath 
the pea-brush he ran up the branch where the 
song-sparrow was sitting, and hustled her off 
with springtime enthusiasm. She was glad to 
take to her heels—or wings—to avoid his vigorous 
nips and tweaks; then he carefully scanned the 
bushes to be sure that every bird had been ousted. 
When he had decided there were no more lookers- 
on, he flew over to the little brook where many a 
bird had its bathhouse. I had seen hundreds of 
bathers before, but never one like this. It must 
have been preparations for some event extra- 
ordinary, something that demanded an uncom- 
mon preparatory toilet. First, 
he stood for a long time upon a 
little twig that spanned the 
stream, gazing solemnly up and 
down, striving to fathom its 
limitations of depth ; and when 
he had selected a fairy bathtub 
that might have been made to 
order purposely for him he 
quietly stepped in and cuddled 
down with only his dear little 
head above the water. Then he 
flirted his wings and shook the 
sparkling drops all about, until 
the tiny brook rippled all over, 
laughed and spattered and waved 
in sympathy, as he watched with 
me to see the pretty ripples run 
away one by one, keeping well 
hid in his tub meanwhile ; when 
who should appear upon the 
scene but somebody’s Towser, 
intent upon similar antics him- 
self ; and thus the tableau quick- 
ly ended. His throat is painted 
like the snows that lie so deep 
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around our homes, and the contrast with the 
ashy breast is certainly very effective. His banded 
head is more buff and brown than black and 
white. He may be a last-year’s bird who has not 
donned the colors of maturity. A lady told me, 
recently, that a white-throat was wintering in her 
woodshed. ‘* When I opened the door and came 
suddenly upon him,” she says, ‘‘ he was so fright- 
ened, he fainted. I kept talking to him, and he 
finally lifted his head and studied my physiog- 
nomy—lI think he was forming a favorable opin- 
ion of me—when I forgot and raised my arm, and 
he flew away. Ile came again, however, and I 
soon learned his lisping voice, for 
he called whenever his crumbs 
were scanty. One morning I did 
not throw out his breakfast wher 
I heard him call, waiting pur- 
posely to see what the effect would 
be ; the soft call came again and 
again, when a loud, tremendous 
whistle succeeded that brought me 
tv my senses. It answered his 
purpose so well that he often sum- 
moned me afterward with the 
piercing note.” 

I wonder what he thinks has 
become of the brook to-day—a 
thread of glistening steel banked 
by the drifted snow! Ias he for- 
gotten how serene and peaceful it 
used to be, with its happy, satisfied 
murmurs, or how it rushed along 
where it was almost: home, and 
complained at its close quarters, 
tearing into the sedgy banks on 
purpose to vent its rage, until all 
at once it found its rest in the 
placid river ? <A little stream like 
this may wear away the thickest 
ice, like that constant dripping 
which leaves its mark upon the 
hardest granite.” The river has 
kept one eye open on the brook’s 
account, as if it needed watching— 
a cold, glittering eye that shines like steel, but 
doesn’t frighten the wild ducks who patronized the 
glade on Sunday morning, and flew away when 
the church-bells rang, as if they didn’t approve of 
matin services. I often see a wise young fellow 
(a mink) there at the mouth of the stream, who 
never steps outside his door without a warm fur 
overcoat. Ile is growing impatient for the Spring, 
lately, and walks out oftener than he did. To- 
day he came clear up the brook, and ran home 
again when a chickadee met and gave him a court- 
eous “‘ good-morning.” The blessed chickadee, the 
bobolink of Winter, the friend who is always so 
modestly gracious! A flock of goldfinches are 
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hiding in the pea-brush, taking short journeys 
out into the world of weeds that are lovely against 
the snowy background, especially when covered 
with these merry gossipers or weighed down to 
earth with their precious burden. A sleepy gen- 
tleman took a nap upon a swaying branch while 
his relatives were visiting the seed-granaries under 
the kitchen-window. His being broken of his 
rest was undoubtedly accidental—he was no con- 
firmed night-walker ; no profligate ever had eyes 
like his— 
‘* Eyes so beautiful, I knew 
’Twas the soul a-lookin’ through.” 


SONG-SPARROW’S NEST. 


His friends had no sympathy with, the sleepy 
mood ; no sooner would he balance himself upon 
one foot and roll himself up into a fluffy, round 
ball than one would alight wpon his bed and 
keep it a-tilting. He couldn’t sleep long enough 
at any one time, so that ‘even the shadow of a 
dream lingered to let him know he had been 
dreaming.” With ‘malice aforethought,” they 
repeated the joke until he gave up in despair, 
and hid himself beneath the vines, looking sad 
and despondent. I saw a goldfinch once, perched 
upon a picture-frame in an invalid’s room. ‘ We 
had it mounted,” they told me, “‘ because Mary 
mourned so.” It was a wild bird that came into 
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the room, and rushed in panting flight from win- 
dow to window, frantically beating its wings 
against the pane. ‘‘ Mary” was lying upon the 
sofa, a frail, spiritual girl whose face reflected 
the peace within, a peace gained through years of 
patient suffering close beside ‘‘ the valley of the 
shadow.” She spoke in gentle, caressing tones 
to the terrified prisoner, who listened to her 
voice, flew over to her and rested upon her up- 
lifted finger. He unwilling to leave his 
perch at night when they put him upon the 
picture-frame, and in the morning came again 
at the sound of her voice, and kept closely beside 
her. The next morning he had flown to the 
bird’s “‘some-day land,” and left behind this 
golden casket. What was it that he recognized 
in the low voice, and obeyed, but a marvelous 
power, a strange charm described by Hawthorne 
in his ** Donatello” ? 

By the middle of August the American eagle 
is a goldfinch—i. e., he is then the representative 
bird—*‘ the bird 0’ freedom.” Every thistle-spray 
is bending with them, and their soft, twittering 
talk fills the air continually. Short, tender songs, 
too, float from every bough—half-audible, half- 
suppressed murmurs of satisfaction. The young 
families are being brought out, and the tenderest 
scenes are every day enacted. The golden colors 
are tarnishing, a plainer hue will shortly take 
their place, and the wearer becomes a linen- 
clothed, hardy little fellow who stays on and on, 
with no fear of the Winter. Their housekeeping, 
begun in June, may extend through the remain- 
ing Summer, and I have known a nest with four 
young birds in the middle of September. As 
pleasing a picture as I ever saw was where dark- 
blue gentians were swaying with goldfinches ; it 
was the same “‘ closed gentian” that refused shel- 
ter to the weary fairy, whose petals then were 
opened wide to the sun, but at the command of 
the fairy queen were closed forever, in punish- 
ment for its inhospitality. 

It seems but yesterday since those Fall days, 
and now the Winter holds us fast. This February 
morning opened bleak and desolate, but the blue 
jay called, the white-throat whistled, the chickadee 
sang, and the goldfinch twittered—cheerful, irre- 
pressible, courageous natives that cheat Winter 
of half its dreariness. The echo of their voices 
has a jubilant ring, though it lack the exaltation 
of the song of the hermit thrush, with its ‘‘ Holy, 
holy ”—that divine composer who never sends 
out a sheet of music without the Master’s signa- 
ture. When the notes of their songs “ in their 
echoes still weave with the great human voice 
till their notes are but one,” then the long- 
looked-for millennium will be dawning. 

As the day advanced the sun shone bright and 
rosy, ending at sunset in one of those enchanting 
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afterglows that compensate for the fleeting joys 
of Summer. It lingered in fiery crowns upon the 
mountains—crowns set with dazzling gems that 
faded to pink and purple in the gathering twi- 
light. The afterglow is never half as beautiful 
as in the late Winter, or in early Spring when 
the misty green of swelling buds lies over the val- 
leys and the heights are still cold and white with 
the snows of Winter. The enrapturing beauty of 
the vivid hues that lie upon them in the lingering 
sunlight mocks at description and defies all lan- 
guage. “In the world, but not of it,” is this 
unearthly glory. I shall see nothing more beau- 
tiful until the heavenly hills shall bound my 
vision. The autumnal sunset, when the hillsides 
are mosaicked in exceeding beauty, their patches 
of gorgeous color shining out full and clear against 
the sombre hues of the evergreens, or blending in 
shade until the complete garment is “‘ without 
seam or hem,” will bear no comparison with this 
— it is the beauty of statuary ; the other, the soft, 
mobile landscape capable of a thousand changes. 
How freely the angels must come and go in those 
‘white chambers where no roofs gather distrust,” 
and where the silence is worship! Is the seeming 
silence real? or are those fair heights echoing 
with music sweeter than the song of birds ? 


THE PAPAL BULL, 

THE Trish bull is well enough known to readers, 
and so is that character who appears on the Stock 
Exchange trying to put up the prices of whatever 
he may be dealing in; but the historical bull is 
that which is published by the Pope. It may be 
an edict, a decree, or a rescript, which contains 
a decision to be publicly declared. 

It is only, however, indirectly that the word 
bull is applied to the document itself. It belongs 
properly to the seal without which the paper 
would not be recognized. The seal is rarely of 
gold or of wax. It was originally of lead, and 
it is still commonly of that material. Lead was 
used for seals in the time of the ancient Romans, 
as it is still used for that purpose in Italy. 

An English traveler describes the seal em- 
ployed to indicate official sanction of weights and 
measures. In the case of a wine pitcher or jug, 
it would strike us as something odd. 

“Near the rim it is pierced with a small hole, 
through which is passed a bit of lead flattened 
out on each side so as to secure it, and stamped 
with the cross and crown of the Italian Kingdom. 
It is simply the official stamp, attesting the ca- 
pacity of the pitcher.” 

The Italian name of this bit of lead is dolla. 
It was in Latin bulla. The same word occurs in 
franco-bollo, the Italian name of the postage- 
stamp. 
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It was late in the evening when we entered Flor- 
ence, a city which an old legend states was founded 
in a field of flowers. But as the sky was clear, 
the moon high, and the city full of peace known 
to night, we sauntered forth after dinner. Di- 
recting our steps up the narrow Via Porta Rossa, 
with its high houses and broad, gray pavements, 
we presently saw, looming between us and the 
purple air, the vast and beautiful dome of the 
noble and stately cathedral, the outcome of pious 
desires ‘‘to build the loftiest, most sumptuous 
edifice that human invention could devise or 
human labor execute.” In wonder and silence 
we approached nearer to see, in the fair, full 
light of the Southern moon, its gold-backed mo- 
saics, many marbles, delicate traceries and nu- 
merous statues. Beside it, rising three hundred 
feet into the blue, crowded with figures of saints 
and sibyls, patriarchs and prophets, monks and 
martyrs, ‘‘colored like a morning cloud and 
chased like a seashell,” stands the _ bell-tower 
which John Ruskin declares ‘‘the model and 
mirror of perfect architecture.” Deep in the 
darkness of a neighboring portal are the seated 
figures of Arnolfo di Cambio and Filippo Brunel- 
leschi, the designer of the church and the con- 
structor of the dome, watching by day and by 
nignt the structure they raised with reverent care 
for the love of God and the glory of art. 

The baptistery opposite, with its marble orna- 
mentation, handsome cornices, colored paneling 
and bronzed doors, is in shadow; but standing 
not far removed, and in the silver light, is the 
column of speckled stone which replaces a tree 
that grew in the same spot, and suddenly, the 
time being Winter, burst into bloom as the relics 
of St. Zenobius were borne past. No traffic dis- 
turbed the universal quiet, no guides pestered, 
but few wayfarers were abroad, as we took our 
way to the Piazza della Signoria, once the forum 
of the republic, still the centre of Florentine life, 
and suddenly faced the massive Palazzo Vecchio, 
with its heavy, projecting battlements throwing 
black shadows on the statues of Hercules and 
Cacus, at its base. 

Here, in this square, on the spot where Barto- 
lomeo Ammanti erected the fountain, in whose 
waters Neptune and his Tritons disport them- 
selves, was raised the stake where Savonarola was 
hanged and burnt. And beyond is the Loggia di 
Lanzi, a magnificent open-vaulted hall, a com- 
bination of Greek and Gothic architecture, from 
where those of high degree looked down on the 
fétes and assemblies in the open space below. 
The bronze ‘‘ Perseus ”—Benvenuto Cellini’s mas- 
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terpiece—and the ‘Judith and Holofernes” of 
Donatello are here, beneath the lofty arches, look- 
ing tragic in attitude, and black in outline, in 
this uncertain light.. The white marble statues 
of famous Florentines, standing in the niches of 
the Uffizzi Palace, which we pass, look grave, cold 
and spectral; and, leaving them and the vast 
building they adorn, we come upon the Arno, 
flowing, white and silent, through this sleeping 
city. Near at hand the tide is crossed by the 
Ponte Vecchio, or old bridge—said to have ex- 
isted as early as the Roman period—repeatedly 
demolished, and re-erected by Taddeo Gaddi in 
1362. The bridge is a picturesque bit of medie- 
valism, delightful to behold. Its sides are flanked 
with shops, which have belonged to the gold- 
smiths and silverworkers since the middle of the 
sixteenth century, leaving space in the centre for 
three lofty arches framing glimpses to right and 
to left of sky and river, while above is a covered 
passage running from the Uffizzi to the Pitti Pal- 
aces, situated on opposite sides of the Arno, and 
divided by the distance of a mile. 

On entering the bridge we pass doors fastened 
with curious and antique locks; here and there. 
seen through grated apertures in the shutters, 
gleam little oil-lamps in front of pictured saints ; 
the lights serving not only to show devotion, but 
to assure the passing gardes the shops are free 
from thieves, for the houses are uninhabited. 
Coming to the centre arch, we lean over the time- 
worn stone parapet and gaze at the river. The 
blurred shadows of heavy buttresses and the ir- 
regular buildings darken the tide, which, beyond, 
looks white as silver. The fever and the fret 
of life has died with the departed day, and no 
sound wakes the slumberous peace save the faint 
ripple of waters surging past the massive founda- 
tions of the bridge, the measured tread of a sol- 
itary wayfarer on the quay beyond, or the musical 
measure of a clock, ringing midnight in a neighi- 
boring church-tower. 

Away in the distance lies Fiesole, its olive-clad 
heights rising against and losing themselves in 
the purple sky; while nearer, on a hill overlook- 
ing this Tuscan town, is the Church of San Mi- 
niato al Monte, a twelfth-century edifice, beauti- 
ful alike in design and detail. Old-world and 
poetic, simple and noble is the legend with which 
it is connected. Centuries ago it happened that 
Hugo Gualberto, a young man of noble birth and 
powerful family, fell by a dagger-thrust aimed at 
his heart by an enemy of his house, to the great 
grief of his brother Giovanni, who, loving him 
exceedingly, swore to avenge him fully. But for 
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some time the assassin escaped, until, on Good 
Friday, as Giovanni, returning homeward from 
the city, took his way by the steep and narrow 
road leading past the Church of San Miniato, he 
came to a turning and beheld his beloved brother’s 
murderer. 

Giovanni drew his sword, but the assassin 
flung himself on his knees, extended his arms in 
the form of a cross, and besought that his life 
might be spared for sake of Him whose death 
the world commemorated that day ; praying that 
such mercy as was shown him now might be ex- 
tended to his hearer at the iudgment of mankind. 
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Small Boy (to militia major in temporary command) 
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sought admission to the monastery, where he 
lived in great sanctity. Finding the rules which 
governed the Monastery of San Miniato not suffi- 
ciently rigid, he retired to Vallombrosa, and prac- 
ticed many mortifications during lis life, so that 
after his death he was regarded as a saint. 

Every spot round and about us 1s full of his- 
toric associations and old-world legends, in which 
jove and valor, hate and revenge play parts that 
move us to wonder or fill us with woe. For fam- 
ily feuds, first begun through a woman’s pride, 
and civil broils for centuries devastated the city, 
stirred men’s hearts to evil acts, made the streets 
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-**T say, Guv’Nok—a1! Just WIPE THE BLOOD 


OFF THAT ’ERE SWorRD !” 


At his words Giovanni’s heart was touched, the 
burning thirst for this man’s blood died within 
him, and for Christ’s sake he raised his enemy 
from the ground and embraced him. Then, feel- 
ing his whole life had changed in some mysterions 
way, he sadly and slowly went to the church, and 
flung himself, humble in heart and gentle in spir- 
it, before the crucified figure of Him who prayed 
for His persecutors ; and presently, raising his 
eyes to the blood-smeared face and thorn-crowned 
head, he saw the nail-pierced figure bow in recog- 
nition of the victory gained over sin, the triumph 
over self. Whereon Giovanni resolved to abandon 
the world and its ways, and going to the abbot 


red with blood. But far more to us remained the 
fact that Florence was the foster-mother of art, 
the centre of the Renaissance ; that within her 
sheltering walls were born Dante, Benvenuto Cel- 
lini, Cimabue, Giotto, Botticelli, Donatello, Gad- 
di, Fra Filippo Lippi, Andrea della Robbia, and 
a host of other great men; that here Machia- 
velli and Boccaccio wrote ; that Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, Fra Angelico and Leonardo da Vinci 
worked ; that Savonarola preached, and, having 
earned the reformer’s fate, perished with the 
wanton taunts and pitiless jeers of the mob— 
the last sounds he heard on earth—ringing in 
his ears. 
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‘**RuT COME I MUSTN’T BE LOSING TIME, WITH ALL THIS RUBBISH TO WADE 'FHROUGH. LET US SEE 
WHAT COMES FIRST.’” 


AN EDITOR’S TROUBLES. 


By DAvip Ker, 


“‘So you think I have an easy life of it, do 
you ?” says my friend, Mr, E , the renowned 
editor of the Monthiy Parthenon, as we draw our 
chairs to the fire after dinner. 

“‘ Well, I do think so,” answer I, with a de- 
fiant glance at my host’s keen, bright eye and 
rubicund visage, which almost belie the testimony 
of his thin gray hair ; “and I’ll be bound anybody 
who looked at you would think so too.” 

Vol. XXXI., No. 2—16. 


“Ah! you mustn’t go by looks; a man may 
look in tiptop condition the day before his death, 
as you must have seen many a time, out there in 
the East. But if you want to know what sort of 
life a London editor really has, just come down 
with me to the office to-morrow, and you can 
judge for yourself.” 

Accordingly, ten o’clock on the following 
morning finds us tramping along Piccadilly and 
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up the Strand ; for Mr. E——, a veteran of the 
hardy oid school, disdains all conveyances except 
nature’s own, and likes, as le constantly declares, 
Turning 
to the right along a by-street, narrow and dirty 
enough for a Spanish city of the Middle Ages, 
my pilot enters a low, dark doorway, picks his 
way up a breakneck stair, passes through a big, 
desolate office, where two pasty-looking clerks are 
sitting, half buried in a snowdrift of papers ; 
and, opening an inner door with a peculiar smile, 


‘to set the young fellows an example.” 


ushers me into the editorial sanctum. 

The latter is a good specimen of the British 
creed of keeping business and pleasure distinct 
by making a place of business as devoid of pleas- 
ure as possible. Whitewashed walls, uncurtained 
window, bare floor (save the little oasis of carpet 
around the sacred desk), table and armchair of 
Spartan simplicity, without pad or cushion—and 
such a scarcity of light, thanks to the intrusive 
presence of a huge dingy ‘four-story ” just op- 
posite, that, but for a gas-jet in the corner, one 
might as well have tried to work in a family vault. 
Indeed, the only sign of comfort which the place 
possesses is the blazing fire at the further end of 
it, the warm glow of which looks cheery enough 
after the damp, foggy chillness met with in the 
outer air. 

My host glances meaningly at the huge pyramid 
of letters on his table, and, offering me the only 
other chair that the room contains, is about to 
plunge into the heap, when a harsh, grating 
voice is heard asking for him in the outer office, 
promptly answered by the shrill tones of one of 
the clerks. The duet proceeds briskly for a min- 
ute or two, Mr. E— listening with undisguised 
apprehension ; but at length the intruder is heard 

retire, growling audibly. 

“That fellow’s the plague of my life,” says the 
editor, as the outer door shuts with a vicious 
slam. ‘It’s lucky I have these two clerks of 
mine to serve as non-conductors, or he’d be the 
death of me some day. 
bothering here just when I’m busiest, wanting 
me to do something for him; and, faith, there 7s 
something that I’m strongly tempted to do for 
him, sometimes !” 

“Namely, to ‘do 
sense,” suggest I. 

‘* Precisely,” says 


. ‘. 
Hie’s always coming 


for him’ in the most literal 
E——, with a grim smile. 
‘*But come, I mustn’t be losing time, with all 
this rubbish to wade through. Let us see what 
comes first.” 

What comes first is a fat, coarse-looking blue 
envelope, with a sprawling, blotted address sug- 
gestive of a crushed beetle. 
hastily over the contents, and then tosses me the 
missive with an indignant ‘‘ Just look at that !” 
I do so, and read as follows: 


Mr. E—— glances 
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TROUBLES. 


“** 33 Copreraixt Sr., Brrmincuam, Jeb. 24th. 

‘Srr: I have been given to understand that your mag- 
azine published only original matter, consikwently have 
to complain of article in your last, called ** The Threa 
Masked Men.” Pm certain I’ve seen it somewhere before, 
and all my family say the same. As the space ockupied 
by this rather poor production might have been filled by 
a good article, I must say I consider myself done out of 
my money’s worth. * Yrs truly, J. Saoppy.’”’ 
**Pretty good, that!” growls E——, 
sidering that I wrote that article myself, and 
that it deseribed an adventure of my 
And these the creatures that we have to 
cater for! Why, feeding the beasts at the Zoo- 


"> 


logical is a joke to it! 


** con- 


own ! 


are 


Another dive into the heap produces a handful 
of creased and blotted manuscripts, which are 
flung en masse into the waste-paper basket. 

‘‘If people wi/l write on both sides of the 
paper, and let the ink soak through, despite my 
monthly repeated warnings to the contrary, their 
blood—I should say their ink—be on their own 
head. What’s this next thing ?—a vile hand, any- 
how : 

‘¢* THE EXILE’S RETURN. 
‘**T asked for my father’s grave ; 
There’s nobody can tell me : 


There’s not a woe nor grief in life 
But what has all befell me.’” 


**That would go nicely to ‘ Yankee Doodle,’” 
remark I, laughing. 

** Rhyme without reason, J call it ; but most of 
the verses sent me seem equally devoid of both.” 

Ile then proceeds to open and fling away a 
dozen packets in succession, with a very unflatter- 
ing comment upon each. 

*«* Three Weeks in the Oberland ’ (a perfectly 
unknown region, and therefore naturally interest- 
ing). ‘The Black Horseman: A Legend of the 
Rhine’ (I suspect ‘black care’ would ‘sit. be- 
hind’ that horseman with a vengeance, and there- 
fore I won’t ride with him). ‘The Metaphysical 
Aspect of Stomach-aches’ (a study during the 
Christmas week, I presume). ‘The Spectre of 
Eisenstein’ (here’s some nice stuff, and no mis- 
take : 

*** On his downy couch so richly molded 
Falls he now—but seeks in vain for rest; 
In her cold embrace his form she folded, 
And with damp, white lips his cheek she pressed ; 
On his shudd'ring head, 
Hot as molten lead, 
Drops the dark blood from her riven breast. 


““*Up he springs, and to the rampart rushes— 
Frenzy thro’ his reeling brain doth thrill; 
From his foaming lips a wild shriek gushes, 
Echoed wildly by the fir-clad hill; 
From the 
Madly leaps he down! 
then all is still!’ 


topmost stone 


Sounds one sullen plunge 


* This letter is perfectly authentic, mutato nomine. 
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“Charming thing to read to one’s children just 
before bedtime, eh ? And now, when I reject that 
stuff, the fellow will go and say that all the Lon- 
don editors have conspired to stifle his superior 
genius — that’s always the way. Now, then, 
what’s this corpulent bundle of foolscap ? Ah, 
just as I expected; listen here: ‘The Doom 
of the Dorringtons ; or, Footprints of Fate: 
Memory ! am I to curse thee, or to bless thee ?’ 
(I know which J ought to do, after reading 
such rubbish!) ‘Once thou didst spread before 
me fair and radiant landscapes ; but now the 
roses of hope are withered, and the sun has sunk 
in cheerless night. ‘Turn which way I will, I be- 
hold naught but gloom and despair. When I 
look forward, I can see nothing behind me; and 
when I look back, I can see nothing beyond.’ 

“Well, I don’t see how she could, unless she 
had eyes in the back of her head,” observed Mr. 
E , argumentatively. ‘Anyhow, her ‘ de- 
spair’ has made her forget to inclose stamps for 
its return, so to the basket with it. Who’s this 
blotted lady ? A tax-collector, I should think, 
by her big blue envelope. ‘The Broken Heart : 
A Ballad.’ Which is all I can decipher,” growls 
the critic ; ‘‘ but there seem to be about a hun- 
dred verses, and all equally illegible. Stay— 
here’s a letter. along with it: ‘Dear sir’—(h’m, 
h’m !) —‘ busied all day with laborious duties as 
governess ’"—‘ sick mother to maintain ’—‘ favor- 
able consideration for inclosed "—‘ many a weary 
hour of the night, after my daily toil was over ’— 
(‘Sleepless themselves, to give their readers 
sleep,’ quotes the censor, parenthetically) —‘ your 
well-known generosity ’"— (my well-known gener- 
osity, indeed ! as if / were in the habit of accept- 
ing trash from sheer benevolence !) —‘ hard- 
earned crust ’—(it’s singular that all distressed 
people seem to live entirely on crusts ; do they 
scoop out all the crumb and put it in a say- 
ings-bank, 1 wonder? Well, that won't do, any- 
how !”) 

“Do you get many such epistles ?” ask I. 

«« Lots of them, every week of my life. When 
I was younger and softer I hunted up one or two 
of the supposed victims, and, as I might have 
known, found it all humbug; but I’m wiser now. 
What have we here, on stamped office-paper ? 
He’d write closer if it were his own, I’ll be bound : 
‘A Midnight Tragedy’—IIm, hm—‘sky black 
and gloomy ’—‘ wind howled through the huge 
arches ’—‘ unseen river below glided on like the 
never-resting current of Fate ’—and so on for two 
mortal pages, as if no one had ever seen the 
Thames at night before. Holloa! ‘To rush 
frantically up and down Waterloo Bridge for half 
an hour was the work of a moment (With 
that fellow for my clerk there would be a chance 
of getting a message delivered in time.) Well, 
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thank goodness, here’s the last of them: ‘ Christ- 
mas in Moscow ’—Z'hat sounds well, though I 
rather think it’s been done before. Let us see 
how ‘it reads: ‘Of the journey from St. Peters- 
burg to Moscow I need not speak.’ (And then, 
of course, he instantly proceeds to speak of it for 
half a page and more.) ‘To imagine the scenery, 
multiply a billiard-board by five millions, and 
subtract the cushions; to enhance the charms of 
which spectacle every window was coated with a 
layer of ice, so thick that (as the Yankees say) 
it would take three men and a boy to see through 


it. The interior of the carriage was similarly 


frozen; and the seats being ingeniously made 


just narrow enough to slip off, and not long 
enough to lie down on, it certainly deserved its 
name of ‘ Bezspalni Vagon ”’ (non-sleeping car- 
riage). 

‘‘T[m !” says Mr. E——. 
next sheet is any better ”: 
scribe 


‘‘Let us see if the 
‘And now, how to de- 
It has been often done, and 
never correctly.” (Modesty of true genius—let 
us see he does it himself.) ‘Churches, 
crowned with clusters of painted cupolas, look 
down upon you in all the pomp of barbaric orna- 
ment ; ancient walls, with loopholes peering craft- 
ily through every conical turret, gird you round ; 
narrow, winding streets writhe between project- 
ing shop-fronts, as if struggling to escape ; long 
lanes, which really Aave no turning, open to your 
delighted eye an endless vista of tumble-down 
palings ; frozen slopes plunge abruptly down to 
the silent river, sullen beneath its icy prison, like 
a new Enceladus under an extinguished tna’ 
(what skuteseller’s advertisement did he get all 
that out of, I wonder ?); ‘vast, desolate spaces 
burst upon you in the densest part of the town, 
like mangy spots on the hide of the Russian 
Bear’ (refined young man !) ; ‘and, over all, the 
glorious Kremlin, with its red Tartar rampart 
und its cluster of golden,domes, looks calmly 
down, like some giant mother watching over the 
children that play around her.feet !’ (Isn’t this 
the hoighth of foine language intirely ?) 

** As to our daily life, it would make an excel- 
lent frontispiece to Dr. George MacDojald’s ‘ An- 
nals of a Quiet Neighborhood.’ We get up when- 
ever we awake, and breakfast when we get up, 
which introduces a fine method into our affairs, 
and makes everything orderly and proper.’ (Del- 
icate irony!) ‘My couch consists of a sofa and a 
railway-rug, my breakfast of coffee and bread 
and butter—the latter eaten with the aid of a 
knife, which happens to be in the house, and 
which we use turn-about. In the morning I usu- 
ally make a tour of inspection, and stay at home 
in the afternoon.’ (Of course, the usual minute 
details of the author’s own habits, for the benefit 
of an admiring universe.) ‘ We dine at six, have 


Moscow ? 


how 
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tea between nine and ten, and after that retire 
gradually to rest, at the rate of a button every 
five minutes.’ (N. B. This is a goak.) ‘Our 
dwelling consists of a parlor, tenanted, chiefly, by 
a piano and a canary, the latter making too much 
noise, and the former, none at all; an office, big 
enough to hold two boys and a copying-machine ; 
a study, where one man may write comfortably 
if he leaves the door open ; and two bedrooms, 
which look like one room split open and fried, 
the latter operation being performed by the 
stove.’ ” 

At this point the reader’s self-control gives way 
altogether. 
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THE HUDSON RIVER TUNNEL. 


*‘Faugh! Chuck it into the fire, Ker; it’s 
the only chance of bdrilliancy it will ever have.” 

He remains gloomily silent for a minute or two, 
then asks, abruptly : 

** Well, what do you think of an editor’s life 
now ?” 

**T think,” answer I, ‘‘ that while I can earn 
sixpence by breaking stones, catch me turning 
editor !” 

**And so say I,” rejoins my companion. 


Note.—The original of ‘‘ Mr. E——”’ in the above story 
is a well-known English author and editor, whose real 
name I am not at liberty to mewtion.—D. K. 


ENTRANCE TO THE WORKS, JERSEY CITY. 


THE 


HUDSON RIVER TUNNEL. 


By T. Murpny, 


MorE than twenty years have elapsed since 
a young, bright and singularly energetic man, 
who had devoted a considerable portion of his 
life to mining operations in the Far West, while 
standing on the banks of the Hudson, near the 
Teutonic city of Hoboken, conceived the notion 
of constructing a tunnel between Jersey City and 
New York. The idea was a grand and a noble 
one, and, if brought to a successful realization, 


could not fail to be productive of magnificent 


commercial results. The only wonder was that 
it had not occurred to some one before. 
Colonel Haskin—for that is the name of the 
projector with whom the idea first presented 
itself — clearly saw that the time was not far 
distant when the existing facilities for the trans- 
portation of the produce ofthis country from 
the mainland to Manhattan Island would be 
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found slow, cumbrous and wholly inadequate, 
and that the only real solution of the difficulty 
lay in the construction of a tunnel under the bed 
of* the Hudson River, between Fifteenth Street, 
Jersey City, and Morton Street, New York, thus 
affording continuous and uninterrupted railway 
communication between the Empire City and the 
remotest town of the Great West. 

The mind almost shrinks from the contempla- 
tion of such a tremendous enterprise, which, in 
reality, means nothing more nor less than provid- 
ing railroad accommodation, at a depth of eighty 
feet below the surface of the Hudson (and in the 
tidal part). 

Glancing at the map, from Jersey City to the 
Golden Gate of San Francisco, the eye wanders 
over three thousand five hundred miles of coun- 
try, which is now being rapidly opened up and 
settled, and the resources of which are being 
developed with the greatest energy. Looking 
toward the Northwest, with its glorious wealth 
of inland waters, we find a country which, owing 
to its natural sources of production and amazing 
fertility, is attracting the young, the strong, the 
energetic and the enterprising from every nation 
on the face of the globe—a country where towns 
and cities spring up as if by magic, and which, 
day by day, is becoming more densely populated. 
Taking a hasty survey of the Southwest, with its 
delightful climate and fruitful soil, we find abun- 
dant evidence, in all departments of life, of steady 
progress and advancement. And this great, pro- 
lific country, this land so highly favored by Nat- 
ure and teeming with . 
her choicest gifts, is 
separated from Man- 
hattan Island, upon 
which our premier 
city stands, by the 
broad waters of the 
peerless Hudson. The 
almost incalculable 
and ever-increasing 
quantities of mer- 
chandise which day 
after day are offered 
for sale in the several 
markets have to be 
carried across the di- 
viding river by steam- 
ferries. 

Who has not ob- 
served, with a feeling 
of impatience, t he 
movements of those 
clumsy, unwieldy 
specimens of marine 
architecture, with 
their double rows of 


freight cars, as they wabbled aimlessly about 
upon the water, as if undecided what particular 
route they would take in order to reach their 
destination ? Ultimately, when they do succeed 
in getting fairly under way, they do not, as a 
rule, go very far before some passing craft com- 
pels them either to alter their course or stop 
dead short. In this and in many other ways 
valuable time is wasted, and it requires a con- 
siderable period to perform a journey which, by 
means of a railway passing through a tunnel 
under the river, could be accomplished in about 
a twentieth part of the time, and far more eco- 
nomically. Still, at the present moment, the cit- 
izens of New York and the inhabitants of a great 
portion of the civilized world depend for their 
supplies on this slow, old-fashioned, antiquated 
mode of conveyance. 

But, happily, brighter days are in store for us. 
Slowly and surely, without any of the aids or 
expedients so often employed for the purpose 
of attracting attention and keeping the public 
interest at fever heat, a huge undertaking, the 
importance of which cannot be properly estimated 
at the present time, and which is destined to rev. 
olutionize three-fourths of the passenger and car- 
rying trade of the Empire City, is being rapidly 
pushed toward completion. 

The Hudson River Tunnel enterprise, after a 
fitful and precarious career of a quarter of a cent- 
ury, during which on more than one occasion it 
was threatened with extinction, is now in a fair 
way of being brought to a successful conclusion. 
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Lives have been sacrificed and millions of dollars 
have been sunk in an apparently hopeless and 
abortive speculation. But now, at last, things 
are brightening up, difficulties are being sur- 
mounted with amazing rapidity, and there can 
be little or no doubt that the year 1892 is des- 
tined to see a continuous service of trains run- 
ning under the North River. 

The many conflicting statements which I heard 
in reference to this gigantic undertaking male 
me especially anxious to see it, so that, from a 
personal examination of the progress already 
made, I might be in a position to form an opin- 
Ac- 


cordingly, a few weeks ago, I called at the tem- 


ion as to the chances of ultimate success. 


porary offices of the contractors, at the foot of 
Morton Street, New York city. 

Just at present there are not so many men em- 
ploved at the New York side. 
struck me very forcibly was the air of order and 


Ilowever, what 


recularity which prevailed ; everyone seemed to 
know his place and what was expected of him, 
and he 


comment. 


did it silently, without observation or 
There were some twenty-five men, all 
told, hardy, strapping fellows, with mud-stained 
hands and faces. They all wore sou’westers and 
oilskin suits. 
mud from the tunnel. 

As I stood upon the brink of the gloomy and 
forbidding-looking shaft, which seemed to descend 
into the very bowels of the earth, and watched 
my fellow-creatures going down perpendicular 
ladders and then suddenly disappearing through 
a trapdoor iulo a huge iron chamber, I experi- 


They were engaged in removing 


enced a feeling of sadness that the exigencies of 
progress should require such terrible sacrifices. 

I then boarded a Hoboken Ferry boat, deter- 
mined upon making a thorough examination of 
the tunnel on the Jersey City side, which extends 
under the bed of the river to a distance of 900 
yards, or fully half-way across to New York, 
where the process of boring, or excavating, is em- 
ployed upon a really grand scale, and where a 
large number of men are constantly working day 
and night. Arrived in Hoboken, I found myself 
in a region so wholly different from anything 
that I thought could possibly exist within eight 
minutes’ journey from New York that I was over- 
whelmed with astonishment. Hundreds of long- 
shoremen were to be seen, whose hands, faces and 
clothes were all coated over with a thick covering 
of coal-dust, rendering them as much alike as so 
many lumps of the precious mineral which they 
daily handle for a living. Coal, coal, and noth- 
ing but coal, was to be seen everywhere, in the 
trucks, on the elevated railways, in the lumber- 
ing canalboats, in the ships which crowded the 
docks—the very atmosphere was impregnated with 
it, and everyone looked as if he had been born 
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and lived all his life in a mine. Even the engine- 
rooms of the tunnel, with their huge revolving, 
throbbing appliances, so redolent of oil, were a 
relief. Here I spent a few minutes examining ‘a 
fine dynamo which generates the electricity by 
which the tunnel is illuminated. My attention 
was directed to another very powerful engine 
which is constantly watched with the most zeal- 
ous care, because on it depends the lives of the 
men engaged in the construction of the tunnel, 
and the security and stability of the heading. If 
it were to break down, or if from any cause it 
failed to inject the required quantity of air, many 
lives would be lost, and the tunnel itself would 
collapse iike a crushed eggshell. 


One can, there- 
fore, well understand the grave responsibility 


which rests upon the engineers in charge, whe 
move silently and cautiously about, ever watch- 
ful, on the alert to discover and promptly repair 
the slightest injury or accident which may inter- 
fere with the proper working of the machinery. 

Hastily donning a suit of overalls and an old 
slouch hat, which made me look like a pirate, I 
took the elevator, and was lowered a distance of 
sixty feet to the bottom of the main shaft, which 
communicates directly with the tunnel. Accom- 
panied by an intelligent guide, [ enter, but not 
without some nervous trepidation. At first [walked 
in a stooping attitude, apprehensive that I would 
strike my head against the roof; but I found, as 
I proceeded, that this was an optical illusion, as 
in reality it arched high above me; and after a 
few seconds I sauntered along as unconcernedly 
as if moving through the lofty corridors of the 
Post-office. After all, there was nothing wonder- 
ful Tunneling appeared to me to be 
the simplest business in the world. Above my 
head was a spacious, arched roof, and on either 
side walls of concrete and brick, the whole form- 
ing one solid, massive piece of masonry, so dry, 
so perfect, and with such a respectable air of sea- 
soned antiquity, that one might imagine Ameri- 
can energy had transferred and placed Rome’s 
greatest catacomb some eighty feet below the sur- 
face of the Hudson. The finest specimens of ma- 
rine architecture in the world steamed or sailed 
over my head, yet here I moved about in per- 
fect serenity, talking, laughing and asking ques- 
tions, and wholly unconscious of their presence. 
Ferryboats tooted, fog-horns sounded their loud- 
est, and steam-whistles emitted their most dis- 
cordant shrieks, but no sound of what was going 
on in the world above reached my submarine 
promenade. The most complete silence pre- 
vailed. The elements may storm their fiercest, 
lightning flash and thunder roar with loudest 
fury; but the oceupant of the tunnel knows 
nothing of either. 

For a distance of 700 yards I walked slowly 


about it. 


and deliberately through the tunnel. I enjoyed 
the novelty of the situation, and watched the 
darkening shadows which closed in and threw an 
impenetrable gloom ahead, despite the brilliant, 
steady glare of the electric lights arranged at in- 
tervals on either side. Up to this point my jour- 
ney was most interesting, and free from every- 
thing that could mar its pleasure. The pure air 
of heaven swept in through a noble passage 18 
feet wide by 20 in height. But now I enter a 
new and perfectly unknown world—one of which 
I had no previous knowledge or experience, lim- 
ited and circumscribed in extent, and in which 
man’s handiwork and devices are alone to be 
seen. 

The first lock is a big iron tube, resembling in 
shape and appearance a large boiler, about 15 feet 
long and 6 feet in diameter, made of stout plates 
riveted together. In each end is a door, fully 5 
feet 10 inches in height, and 3 feet in width, 
through which ingress and egress are obtained. 
The moment I entered this gloomy trap the air 
was turned on, the pressure being, as I was sub- 
sequently informed, twenty pounds to the square 
inch. A dirty-faced, unkempt, tobacco-chewing 
miner, simply by turning on a couple of valves, 
and giving me the full force of the air, as they 
term it, reduced me to a state of utter limpness, 
incapacity, nervousness and physical prostration. 
It was in vain that, in obedience to instructions 
pantomimically communicated to me by the lock- 
tender and my guide, who seemed suddenly to have 
lost their voices, I held my nose, and attempted 
the obviously impossible feat of breathing through 
it in that pinched and imprisoned condition. My 
head felt hot and decidedly uncomfortable, but 
this was nothing in comparison with a peculiar 
crackling noise which I heard in my ears, and 
which led me to entertain grave fears that the 
drums were bursting with a series of small ex- 
plosions. Just as I was on the point of ‘ holler- 
ing” out from sheer fright my agony was hap- 
pily brought to a termination by the opening of 
the door of the hideous iron chamber, which had 
proved to me not only a veritable prison, but a 
place of torture as well. I walked out, followed 
by the hearty congratulations of the lock-tender 
and my guide, both of whom flatteringly assured 
me that they had never seen anyone stand com- 
pressed air so well for the first time. If they 
had only known how I did stand it, and how near 
I was to piteously crying out and entreating them, 
with promises of unlimited beer, to liberate me, 
their encomiums, I fancy, would not have been 
pitched in quite so complimentary a key; but, 
fortunately for my reputation, they did not, nor 
did I enlighten them. 

After walking a distance of about one hundred 
yards I was told that I had to go through another 
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lock, but my informant good-naturedly added 
that it did not amount to anything. Nor did it, 
in comparison with the first one. My iritiatory 
experience seemed to have hardened me, and [ 
went through without suffering any unpleasant- 
ness. 

Another tramp of 120 yards, and I find myself 
in the “heading,” where tunneling is now car- 
ried on under new and altered conditions. It was 
only during the Summer of last year that the 
spade, shovel and pick were supplanted by the 
introduction of “ Beach’s hydraulic tunneling 
machine.” I cannot do better than give a couple 
of paragraphs, taken verbatim from the Scientific 
American, descriptive of this great and useful 
invention, by which tunneling is successfully per- 
formed with a degree of safety and celerity hith- 
erto unknown: ‘‘ The shield consists of a strong 
cylinder, somewhat resembling a huge barrel with 
both heads removed. The front end of the cylin- 
der is sharpened so as to have a cutting edge to 
enter the earth. The rear end of the cylinder, 
for the length of two feet or so, is made quite 
thin, and is called the hood. Arranged around 
the main walls of the cylinder, and longitudinal 
therewith, are a series of hydraulic jacks, all 
operated from a common pump, each having 
cocks, whereby it may be cut off from the pump 
whenever desired. 

‘‘ Within the shield are vertical and horizontal 
braces and shelves. When at work the iron plates 
or the masonry of which the tunnel is composed 
are first built up within the thin hood of the 
shield. The hydraulic jacks are then made to press 
against the end of the tunnel-plates or masonry, 
which has the effect to push the shield into the 
earth for a distance equal to the length of the 
pistons of the jacks, say two feet, or not quite 
the length of the hood, and as the shield ad- 
vances men employed in the front of the shield 
dig out and carry back the earth through the 
shield. By the advance of*the shield the hood, 
within which the iron or masonry tunnel is built, 
is drawn partly off from and ahead of the con- 
structed tunnel, thus leaving the hood empty. 
The pistons of the hydraulic jacks are then shoved 
back into their cylinders, and a new section of 
tunnel is built up within the hood, as before de- 
scribed. The shield is then pushed ahead, and 
soon. The extreme end of the tunnel is always 
within, and covered and protected by, the hood. 
In this manner the earth is rapidly excavated, or 
bored out, and the tunnel built without disturb- 
ing the surface of the ground. By means of the 
system of hydraulic jacks, capable of either com- 
bined or separate action, Mr. Beach was enabled 
to govern the direction of his tunneling-shield 
with the utmost precision, making it to ascend 
or descend in the earth according to the grade 
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required, or travel on a curve of any desired ra- 
dius.” 

In no quarter of the world in which this shield 
has been tried was it subjected to a test at all 
comparable, in point of severity, to the one which 
it is now undergoing beneath the Hudson. It 
must be borne in mind that it is a tremendously 
heavy piece of machinery, weighing over sixty 
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and fastest boat that glides over the rippling 
waters above. 

The walls of the tunnel are constructed of cast- 
iron plates, or segments, nine of which, with a 
key, form a nick. Each segment bears a letter, 
which indicates its position in the ring. The dis- 
tinguishing letters and the dimensions of the seg- 
ments composing a ring, or circle, are as follows : 


6 


ENTRANCE TO TUNNEL, AT BOTTOM OF SHAFT. 


tons; that the mud of the Hudson is soft and 
yielding, and sometimes sloppy ; that the natural 
and obvious tendency of the “ Leviathan” is to 
sink, and that it is a rare triumph for the-skill of 
the inventor that this disposition is under control 
and can be successfully combated ; and that this 
ponderous mass of iron answers her helm, or steer- 
ing-apparatus, almost as quickly as the lightest 


1, F, 7 feet 54 inches long; 2 marked E, each 7 
feet 5} long; 2 marked D, each 7 feet 54 long ; 
2 marked C, each 5 feet 74 long; 2 marked Bb, 
each 5 feet 24; and 1, A, 11# inches long. Each 
plate is 20 inches wide, 2 inches thick, and has a 
flange on the inside, 6 inches deep and 14 inches 
thick. These segments are cast with holes in 
them, the longer ones having eight in each side 
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and three in each end ; the shorter, six in each pressure, natural or artificial, to which it may be 
side and three in each end. ‘They are secured in exposed. ‘The diameter of the tunnel, which is 
their places by bolts 54 inches long by 1} inches circular, is 20 feet, and the length, when finished, 
thick. The iron walls, when completed, will be from shaft to shaft—namely, from the Jersey 
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lined with at least two courses of brick, or eight City side to the New York side—will be 1,878 
inches of solid masonry, thus forming a combina- yards. 

tion of iron and brick, which it is considered will Inside the heading, where the actual work of 
be sufficiently strong to resist and endure any construction is being carried on, all is life, bustle 
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and activity. Stalwart forms, stripped to the 
waist and begrimed with smoke and mud, may 
be seen flitting about in the gloom; some en- 
gaged in putting in motion and guiding the 
powerful piece of machinery which lifts the seg- 
ments (weighing, the larger ones, fully 1,200 
pounds each) and places them in_ position ; 
others are digging out mud; whilst others again 
enact the part of beasts of burden, and vigorously 
push or pull the cars along, by which it is con- 
veyed to the top. 

The miners employed in the work of construc- 
tion are a good-natured, but somewhat rough and 
boisterous, lot. They delight in noise and rude 
practical jokes, and their language is always of a 
blasphemous and sulphuric character. Almost 
every nation is represented, and English, Irish, 
French, German, Russian, Pole, Swede and Finn 
all work side by side peaceably and harmoniously. 
They work in compressed air, and are subject to a 
peculiar disease called the “bends.” It comes on 
suddenly, in the form of a rheumatic attack, either 
in the arms, legs, feet or hands. Although ex- 
cessively painful while it lasts, it generally yields 
to treatment by the electric battery, and is seldom, 
is ever, fatal. 

That mining is not more injurious to health 
than hundreds of other avocations is to me per- 
fectly demonstrable. The death-rate is very low 
indeed ; accidents of a serious character seldom 
occur, and when the men have had a good wash, 
and exchange their working-clothes for their 
street-suits. a finer-looking lot of fellows it would 
be difficult to find. 

The twenty-four hours are divided into three 
shifts, of eight hours’ duration. The first gang 
of men come on at 8 A.M., and work until 4 P.M., 
with one hour for dinner, viz., from 12 noon until 
1 p.m. The second gang work from 4 P.™ until 
midnight, with an hour for supper ; and the third 
from midnight until 8 a.M., with an hour for 
breakfast. Nominally they work eight hours, 
but in reality only seven. Their pay is liberal, 
according to their class, and any man can earn 
from twelve to fourteen dollars a week. Their 
life is laborious, and has its drawbacks ; but com- 
paratively short hours and fair remuneration are 
an atoning element. 

Men, mules and rats are the only represent- 
atives of the animal kingdom that, at present, 
live and thrive in the tunnel. Would you be- 
lieve it ? Rats, which seem to have some mysteri- 
ous and inscrutable predilection for the society of 
man, and which follow and multiply about him 
with objectionable rapidity wherever he goes, are 
here in myriads, their dark-brown coats shining 
with a glossy lustre, and their well-rounded 
bodies enough to make the mouth of a Mongolian 
water. There is no particular difference between 
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them and their kin of our cellars and sewers, save 
that they are a shade darker and richer in color, 
and somewhat more delicate in appearance. But 
their manners and habits are wholly different. 
They do not rush away and hide when one comes 
unexpectedly upon them; they simply spring 
bolt upright upon their tails, extend their fore 
legs at right angles to their bodies, and in this 
manner face the intruder and glare fiercely and 
suspiciously at him out of their small, beadlike 
eyes. As long as there is no sign of an attack 
they preserve this comical, inquiring attitude ; 
but the moment the slightest hostile motion is 
made, whether of hand or foot, they vanish as 
quickly as light into some hiding-place. It is 
most interesting to watch the actions of a sedate 
and experienced old tunnel rat whenever he hap- 
pens to encounter, as he frequently does, the 
sleeping form of a miner. He advances slowly 
and cautiously, stopping at short intervals, and 
rubbing his nose with his fore paws, as if to im- 
prove his sense of smell. Then he boldly rushes 
forward, and commences to nibble at the sleeper’s 
boots. As soon as he finds out that they are 
rubber instead of leather—for which he has a 
decided hankering—he stops short, perches him- 
self upon his tail, peers curiously and with an 
air of distrust at the recumbent figure ; then, 
slowly and at a safe distance, moves around it. 
Gradually the circle is narrowed, and now and 
then his whiskered snout rests gently upon the 
sleeper’s clothes. All the time he is sniffing, and 
obviously looking for something ; in an instant 
his head disappears in one of the miner’s pockets ; 
his back is now arched, his paws are firmly planted 
under him, whilst from the muscular motion of 
his neck and shoulders it is quite evident that he 
is pulling at something ; and sure enough he is. 
Quickly he draws forth about six inches of a mold 
candle, part of every miner’s equipment, which 
he triumphantly carries away, with an air of satis- 
faction, to a quiet corner, where, with a select 
circle of friends, he dines in state. 

It is a well-known fact that tunnel rats are 
excessively fond of alcohol. I believe that if 
toasted cheese, bacon-rind, oatmeal, or any other 
delicacy to which they are supposed to be partial, 
were placed within easy reach, they would aban- 
don all for the chance of obtaining a sip of corn 
The manner in which they contrive to 


whisky. 
gratify their propensity is not only amusing and 


ingenious, but almost incredible. Almost every 
miner, when going to work, carries a half-pint 
bottle of whisky in his pocket. Should he hap- 
pen to leave it in a place accessible to the tippling 
little rodents, they make short work of it indeed. 
They extract the cork, capsize the bottle and lap 
up the contents. How they manage to get into 
the heading, considering that they have to pass 
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through an air-lock 
made of solid iron 
plates, and the door of 
which is hermetically 
closed and never open- 
ed unless for the ingress 
and egress of the several 
gangs of men, is a mys- 
tery. How they mul- 
tiply so quickly; how 
they continue to be in 
such admirable condi- 
tion and so lively under 
circumstances so unfa- 
vorable, are questions 
which I am unable to 
solve; for they live in 
compressed air, with a 
pressure of forty pounds 
to the square inch. 
What they drink (for 
they cannot always get 
whisky) is another puz- 
zle to me. Corn and 
hay are brought down 
every day to feed the 
mule, and doubtless 
they pick up a few odd 
grains, and possibly 
their stomachs may be 
so peculiarly constituted 
that they can digest hay 
as well as oats; but the 
only water available comes from the Hudson, and 
is decidedly salt. 

Another curiosity of the tunnel is “ Kicking 
Ben,” the mule. Whether with or without provo- 
cation, he never misses an opportunity of letting 
his heels fly at something, and whenever one of 
his ill-tempered demonstrations is rewarded by an 
agonizing cry or a shriek of pain the conscious 
and self-satisfied manner in which he closes his 
eyes and nods his old head is a sad commentary 
on the perversity of his disposition, On the con- 
trary, when he discovers that his mischievous force 
has been expended on nothing more substantial 
than air he gives a snort expressive of intense 
disgust and disappointment, and with the view of 
concealing his chagrin buries his nose in the 
manger and commences to munch his oats. 
Night and day, for more than twelve months, 
has he worked in the heading (a living tomb), 
pulling large trucks laden with mud, with only 
brief intervals of rest for feeding, and yet he is 
in excellent condition, fat as a pig, and with a 
coat like silk. His appetite is simply prodigious, 
for in twenty-four hours he consumes as much 
forage as an ordinary carriage-horse would eat in 
a week. 
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During all these three hundred and sixty-five 
long, weary days and nights he never sees the 


light of day. All his surroundings are artificial. 
His home is an immense circular tube; the light 
which guides his path is electric; the air he 
breathes is compressed, and forced in by powerful 
pumps through conduit pipes more than half a 
mile in length ; still ‘* Kicking Ben” is alive, and 
the natural, or, I should say unnatural, acerbity 
of his temper is not in the least degree diminished. 
That an animal of his size should live amid such 
exceptional surroundings, and, more than that, be 
in perfect health and condition, is about the most 
striking proof we could have of the wonderful ad- 
vance of science during recent years. 

Any allusion to ‘‘ Kicking Ben” would be in- 
complete without some reference to ‘ Jimmy” 
Manahan, the stable boss, whose duty it is to cater 
for the animal’s wants and minister to his com- 
fort, which he does in a very efficient manner. 
Jimmy hails from the patriotic town of Granard, 
Ireland. He is about five feet in height, and 
weighs one hundred pounds. He is all ex- 
tremities ; his body is short and small, so also are 
his legs ; but I question if Chang, the Chinese 
giant, rejoices in a bigger head, or a more colossal 
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pair of feet. If he were only constructed in pro- 
portion to his head or feet I do not believe that 
there is a door in the city of New York through 
which he could pass without stooping. His voice 
is simply terrible, and resembles the bellowing of 
an infuriated Texan steer, or the deep rumbling 
of distant thunder. 
he would have acquired a reputation, even in 
Flanders, had he been alive in the days of ‘‘ Uncle 
Toby.” Scarcely a day passes that he does not 
threaten to break some one’s jaw, knock his two 
eyes into one, wipe up the floor with him, or do 
him grievous bodily harm of some kind. But 
Jimmy’s bark is worse than his bite, and he is 
perfectly harmless. Any feeling in the shape of 
affection which has survived Time’s withering 
hand he now bestows upon ‘‘ Kicking Ben” and 


In the matter of swearing, 
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a horrible specimen of a brindled bulldog with a 
countenance so formidable that at the very sight 
of it children scream, women faint, and strong 
men look out for a convenient fence-rail or a 
cobble-stone. 

Once in awhile, when the mule has particularly 
distinguished himself, either by breaking some 
one’s leg with a well-directed kick or biting a 
couple of pounds of flesh out of the arm or side 
of his driver, or when his dog Parnell has in fair 
fight chewed the windpipe out of his adversary, 
Jimmy, in the excitement attendant upon these 
gratifying events, indulges, perhaps a little too 


freely, in the cup that cheers. Then the manner 


in which he sings the praises of his pets, and con- 
dones their savageness, is indeed a study in the 
effects of environment upon human nature. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


POPULAR SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE investigation of the abysmal depths of the ocean 
has called for great ingenuity in the devising of apparatus. 
It was desirable to know the composition of the water at 
depths of several thousand fathoms, but the difficulty was 
to obtain samples which should not be mingled with 
water nearer the surface nor lose any of the sults or gases 
which they might contain (under the vast pressure at 
great depths) different from the water of less depth. For 
this purpose water - bottles, consisting of strong metal 
tubes, with valves at both ends to allow of a free circula- 
tion, were attached to a sounding-line at distances of 500 
meters apart. The valves were kept open by means of 
brass levers extending out from the line. When a proper 
length of line had been run out a ring was slipped over 
the line and allowed to descend, knocking the levers and 
closing the valves as it went down. With each bottle 
was attached a self-registering thermometer. The gases 
contained in the water tend very energetically to escape, 

pressing strongly on the valves, 
and closing the mouths more 
effectively. It had often hap- 
pened that, upon opening the 
valves, a jet of water was thrown 
from the body like Seltzer. Such 
was the method on the deep-sea 
expeditions of a dozen or more 
years ago. More recently tho 
naturalists of the Talisman have 
simplified the process, when the 
water was desired, not for its 
gases, but to discover what germs 
it contained, if any. Thick glass 
tubes, narrowed at the ends, and 
closed by an enameling-lamp 
after a vacuum had been pre- 
viously formed, were attached to 
the metallic tube inclosing the 
thermometers. They were ar- 
ranged in such a manner that, 
when the overthrow of the latter 
took place, one of the slender 
ends struck the lower part of the 
metallic frame bearing the ther- 
mometer. Under this shock the 
point struck broke, and then the 
water rushed into the interior 
of the tubes, from which it could 
not make its escape on account of the small diameter of 
the entrance. At each sounding, therefore, a specimen of 
the water at the bottom was brought up; and it was very 
easy to preserve this by immediately sealing the tube. 


Tue learned Journal of the Franklin Institute, in Phil- 
adelphia, printed in its August issue a long article by Mr. 
Thomas Elkinton, on ‘‘ Heating and Ventilation of Public 
Buildings,” which contained much that was valuable for 
popular knowledge. In regard to the controversy as to 
whether ventilation of small living-rooms should be at top 
or bottom, Mr. Elkinton says that the well-accepted con- 
clusion is that both theories are correct, according to cir- 
cumstances. In a room with few occupants the greater 
part of the air exhaled cools and falls to the floor (its spe- 
cific gravity being also increased by impurities added), and 
hence for sitting-rooms and chambers the floor-line is the 
proper level for air-outlets. Of methods of forced venti- 
lation for large rooms in stores or factories, Mr. Elkinton 
regards the method of forcing air into the room as superior 
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to an exhaust system. The latter, upon the chance open- 
ing of an outlet to the air outside, exposes inmates to shiv- 
ering blasts which are disagreeable and dangerous. ‘‘ The 
most effective apparatus,” Mr. Elkinton says, *‘ that has 
yet been devised for heating and ventilating large build- 
ings is by the use of an ordinary pressure-blower attached 
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Ir appears from the last Blue Book issued by the Pro. 
vincial Government of British Columbia that a new sea-fish 
has come into prominence among our neighbors of the far 
northwestern coast. It is officially to be called the ‘‘ skil,” 
though it has been generally known as the black cod. The 
Inspector of the Province explains that the fish is neither 
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to a heating-chamber through which it forces the air, and 
from which the heated air is conducted in air-tight piping 
to the various rooms of the building.” Heating and ven- 
tilating plants may be built upon this method, it is claimed, 
which will keep all the rooms of the building at a proper 
temperature, and effect a complete change in the air every 
ten minutes. 
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like a cod in appearance, nor in any way related to the 
Gadus family. As the scientific name Anoplupoma fimbria 
is too long for a utilitarian age, the fish is to be called 
skil, as named by the natives, though ‘‘ Pacific mackerel ” 
would be better. The fish are taken with hand-lines and 
trawls. As an instance of the yield, it is stated that a 
trawl of 300 hooks being set in from 200 to 230 fathoms of 
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water, after two or three hours between 100 and 150 fish, 
averaging 104 pounds each, were hauled up. The Inspector 
says that the skil is without exception for table purposes 
the best fish taken out of the ocean, and that when it be- 
comes known in the English, United States and Australian 
markets a big trade must follow. Not much is known of 
its habits, but it is said to be very fat, yet of a most deli- 


cate flavor. 


Tue Swiss Cross gives the following as the recipe for a 
cement for mending iron, which is strong enough to re- 
sist blows of a sledge-hammer : ‘* This mixture is composed 
of equal parts of sulphur and white-lead, with about one- 
sixth proportion of borax, the three being thoroughly in- 
corporated together, so as to form one homogeneous mass. 
When the application is to be made of this composition 
it is wet with strong sulphuric acid, and a thin layer of it 
is placed between the two pieces of iron, these being at 
In five days it will be perfectly 
dry, all traces of the cement having vanished, and the 


once pressed together. 
work having every appearance of welding.” 


Oxe of the traditional sights in Southern England has 
been the appearance, at intervals of a few years, of a small 
island, or group of islands, in Derwentwater Lake, which 
after a while disappears. The island rises but a few inches 
above the surface of the lake, is covered with vegetation, 
and is firm enough to bear the weight of a man. Its area 
varies from a few square feet to two acres. This odd phe- 
nomenon has been carefully studied of late by Mr. G. R. 
Symons, F.R.S., who announces that the island is merely 
the highest part of a great upheaval of the peat which 
here forms the lake-bottom ; when this blister-like eleva- 
tion subsides the island disappears. During the 150 years 
over which authentic records extend there have been about 
forty appearances of the lake-bottom. But the most com- 
mon period for the recurrence of the phenomenon is in 
the months of July and August, it being especially apt to 
occur when there has been hot weather during this period. 


Tue following simple method of investigating the nat- 
ure of the ground underlying foundations is given by a 
* Take a worn-out locomo- 
tive boiler-flue and cut slots about }x6 inches in a spiral 
Then sharpen one end of the 


writer in an English journal : 


winding around the flue. 
flue to a cutting-edge and put a heavy screw cap on the 
other end. The cap should be not less than three inches 
long and solid for two inches of its length. In using the 
testing-apparatus drive the flue down with a heavy sledge ; 
at the same time turn the pipe with a large chain-tongs. 
The pipe can be lifted again by a lever or a derri¢k of 
portable form. When the tube is withdrawn the charac- 
ter of the material penetrated can be examined through 
the slots in the sides. A locomotive-boiler flue is generally 
about eleven feet long, but this is usually sufficient to test 
the foundations of light structures. 


Tue polyphone, or electric trumpet, is an original in- 
strument. 
odically interrupted by the vibration of a plate, when a 
continuous sound of peculiar tone is produced. This elec- 
tric trumpet constitutes an apparatus midway between the 
telephone and the electric bell, for the latter of which it 
may be substituted with advantage in a great number of 
cases. 

Searcn-Licuts of high candle-power are being installed 
on many ocean steamers for the purpose of detecting ice- 


Its operation depends on a current being peri- 


bergs and other obstacles in foggy weather or on dark 
nights, and the dangers of ocean travel will thus be ma- 
terially reduced. A few years ago the passage through the 


Suez Canal would occupy three or four days, although the 
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distance is only eighty-eight miles. In consequence of the 
narrowness of the canal and the wash of waves caused by 
rapid progression, the speed of vessels in transit is limited 
to five miles an hour. Now the trip is accomplished in 
A powerful search-light is placed on 
a platform specially rigged up for the purpose in front of 
the bow of the vessel and five feet above the water-line. 


twenty-four hours. 
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Wuo does not remember the great real-estate boom of 
Southern California in 1886-87? No one who took an act- 
ive part in it will ever forget the experience they had. It 
was one of the greatest booms the country has ever seen, 
lasting nearly two years and involving an incredible 
amount of money and number of people. A full and very 
graphic account of this real-estate craze is given in ‘* Mill- 
ionaires of a Day,’ by Theodore 8. Van Dyke: Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert, New York. The story is told in an 
entertaining style, and is full of bright touches of human 
nature, so that it is eminently readable and interesting, 
besides being a true history of the famous boom, 


travers of Oliver Optic’s books—and they are as count- 
less as the stars—will be glad to know that his ‘‘ Way of 
the World,” one of the few stories he has written for the 
old folks, has been published in the Good Company Se- 
ries by Lee & Shepard, Boston, under the title, ‘‘ Three 
Mr. Adams’s books are always ‘‘ good com- 


Millions.” 
pany.” 

Ir is interesting to study the progress that has been 
made in the building of steamboats during the last hun- 
dred years. The changes that have taken place in the 
character of these vessels since the first successful steam- 
boat was launched by John Fitch, in 1786, is wonderful. 
The history of these changes, with all the facts and fig- 
ures, can be found in *‘ Fifty Years on the Mississippi; 
or, The History of River Navigation”: E. W. Gould, St. 
Louis, Mo. Captain Gould is an old steamboat man of 
long experience, and has brought together in his book 
many personal recollections, besides a fund of information 
gathered from every available source. It is a large book 
of 750 pages, and contains a number of illustrations aud 
portraits. 


Wiittiam Jackson ArmstTrone adds to the literature of 
Siberia a paper-covered book, entitled, ‘Why Kennan 
Went to Siberia.” It contains a number of illustrations, 
and is published by the Pacific Press Publishing Com- 
pany, Oakland, Cal. 


Tre list of books suggested by Edward Bellamy’s 
** Looking Backward” has not yet stopped growing. Ad- 
ditions to it in all sorts of shapes and styles are still being 
made, and probably will continue to be made for some time 
to come. One of the latest of the ‘‘ looking backward ” 
“The Decline and Fall of the British 
by an English Premier : 
pany, New York. 


books is Empire,” 
The Minerva Publishing Com- 
This purports to be a picture of polit- 
ical and social life in Great Britain a thousand years 
hence. It is in the form of a novel, and while there is 


little of real value to it, it is not uninteresting. 


Tuerre are still too few, and there can never be too 
many, books like Dr. Charles C. Abbott's ‘‘ Outings at 
Odd Times,” just published by D. Appleton & Co. in a 
beautiful little volume. The author's habitat is the valley 
of the Delaware River, and his essays are divided among 
the four seasons of the year. Nature animate and inani- 
mate — in fact, ‘‘all outdoors”— finds wise and sympa- 
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thetic interpretation in these charming pages. Dr. Ab- 
bott tells in his preface of a young lady from a city re- 
nowned for its schools who startled her country cousins 
by asking, while toying with an ear of corn, ‘‘ Which end, 
when you plant, do you put in the ground—the blunt or 
the pointed one?’ ‘To such a person, ‘‘ Outings at Odd 
Times” might be valuable as an introductory primer to 
nature, while those who have been brought up on Tho- 
reau, Jeffries and Burroughs will hail the book with full- 
est appreciation and delight. 


Grace GRrEENWOOD’s ‘' History of My Pets” and ‘‘ Sto- 
ries of My Childhood” have been juvenile classics for a 
generation past. They are now issued in new revised edi- 
tions, with plenty of pictures and handsome binding, by 
the United States Book Company (successors to John W. 
Lovell). 

Or the making of many books of poetry there is no end. 
Every day hundreds of new poetic barks are launched on 
the sea of popular favor. A treacherous sea many of them 
find it, and they are wrecked and sink at once into the 
depths of oblivion. A bark of this kind these days must 
be well ballasted in order to sail along smoothly for 
any length of time. G. W. Dillingham, New York, has 
just launched such a bark in ‘ Galgano’s Wooing, and 
Other Poems,” by Mrs. Sarah Bridges Stebbins. It is a 
prettily bound book, containing a number of creditable 
poems, a few rondeaus and about forty sonnets. Mrs. 
Stebbins does not string a lot of meaningless words to- 
gether, but manages to say something definite in each of 
her productions. Another book of poetry is ‘‘ The Sea 
King,” by J. Dunbar Hylton, M.D., published in paper 
covers by the author at Palmyra, N.J. It is a description 
of the crusade under Richard I. of England. Just what 
its particular claim to public favor is would be difficult to 
discover. 


Mrs. Carnm Stevens Water, a valued contributor to 
Frank Lesiiez’s Porutar Monraty, has published a collec- 
tion of her_poems in a dainty volume bearing the title of 
‘** Rose -ashes.”” These are sweet, graceful lyrics, every 
one of them full of impressions and echoes of the Golden 
State, where 
‘*The old Pacific harshly calls to Mendocino’s shore, 
But sighs at Santa Barbara’s feet his love-song o’er and 

o’er: 
The giant redwoods greeting send to orange, fig and lime, 
And Siskiyou holds out a cup for wine of Anaheim. 


* * * * * * * 


The rose entwines the orange-tree, the sea-winds rock the 
ines, 
And ehandines lift their golden heads amid the cluster- 
ing vines ; 
The latest glow of sunset still enfolds them evermore, 
While Strength and Beauty stand hand-clasped upon this 
Western shore.” 


James Wuitcoms RiiEy’s poems, such of them as are 
written in “ child dialect,” about children and for chil- 
dren, are issued by the Bowen-Merrill Co., of Indianapolis, 
in a handsome volume entitled ‘‘ Rhymes of Childhood,” 
accompanied by a very winning portrait of the popular 
Hoosier author. All the well-known Rileyisms of the mag- 
azines are here, and a great many new ones. They rather 
gain in being collected together, forming a kind of sunny 
atmosphere of their own, in which it is charming to read 
over again ‘‘The Man in the Moon,” “ Little Orphant 
Annie,” ‘‘The Land of Used-to-Be,” and ‘‘The Happy 
Little Cripple.” Mr. Riley’s publishers are also bringing 
out, simultaneously with the above, a companion volume 
containing his ‘‘ grown-up” verse of the last year or two. 
This includes the exquisite lines of tribute to a young 
brother poet, Madison Cawein, originally printed in the 
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Indianapolis Journal, and which seem to us the most fe- 
licitous of Riley’s lyric efforts, outside of the dialect vein : 


A SOUTHERN SINGER. 
(Written in Madison Cawein's “Lyrics and Idyls.’’) 


Herein are blown from out the South 

Songs blithe as those of Pan’s pursed mouth— 
As sweet in voice as, in perfume, 

The night-breath of magnolia bloom. 


Such sumptuous languor lures the sense— 
Such luxury of indolence— 

The eyes blur as a nymph’s might blur, 
With water-lilies watching her. 


You waken, thrilling at the trill 

Of some wild bird that seems to spill 
The silence full of winy drips 

Of song that Fancy sips and sips. 


Betimes, in brambled lanes where through 
The chipmunk stripes himself from view, 
You pause to lop a creamy spray 

Of elder-blossoms by the way ; 


Or where the morning dew is yet 
Gray on the topmost rail, you set 
A sudden palm, and, vaulting, meet 
Your vaulting shadow in the wheat. 


On lordly swards of suave incline, 
Entessellate with shade and shine, 
You shall misdoubt your lowly birth, 
Clad on as one of princely worth: 


The falcon on your wrist shall ride— 
Your milk-white palfrey side by side 
With one of raven-black—you fain 
Would kiss the hand that holds the rein. 


Nay, nay, Romancer! Poet! Seer! 

Sing us back home from there to here : 
Grant your high grace and wit, but we 
Most honor your simplicity. 


Herein are blown from out the South 

Songs blithe as those of Pan’s pursed mouth— 
As sweet in voice as, in perfume, 

The night-breath of magnolia bloom. 
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Rosr-asHes. By Carrie Stevens Walter. 
C. A. Murdock & Co., San Francisco. 

ProrLe I Have Met. By Mary Watson. 
. Cloth. Francis, *Valentine 

‘rancisco. 

REPRESENTATIVE SONNETS BY AMERICAN Ports. WITH AN 
Essay ON THE SONNET, ITS NATURE AND History. By 
Charles H. Crandall. 361 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 

Ruymes or CHILDHOOD. By James Whitcomb ‘Riley. 
pp. With portrait. Cloth, $1.25. 
rill Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Everypay Eriqvettr. By Louise Fiske Bryson. 
Cloth, $1.00. W. D. Kerr, New York. 

Tay Name 1s Woman. By Frank Howard Howe. From 
the French of Dubut de Laforest. 220 pp. Illumi- 
nated paper, 75c. Belford Company, New York. 

History or My Pets. By Grace Greenwood. A new edi- 
tion, with illustrations by Max F. Klepper. 222 pp. 
Cloth. United States Book Company, New York. 

Stories or My CuinpHoop. By Grace Greenwood. A 
new edition, with illustrations by Max F, Klepper. 
249 pp. Cloth. United States Book Company, New 
York. 

Captain Parr anp ** Yauuer’’ Pati. A Srory or THE Crvi 
War. By ‘‘Terah Ewyn.” Paper. Brandon Print- 
ing Company, Nashville, Tenn. 


85 pp. Paper. 


91 pp. With 
& Co., San 
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PANDORA.— FROM THE PAINTING BY GEORGE VON HOESSLIN. 


